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We commence this week the publication, by 
special arrangement, of a series of letters on 
current questions by Henry Ward Beecher. 
These letters will appear simultaneously in 
some Dailies of a local circulation, but The 
Christian Union is the only paper of a na- 
tional circulation which will contain them. 
We also publish this week Mr. Beecher’s last 
English address, the one on Preaching, de- 
livered to over 1,000 ministers and theo- 
logical students and 2,000 laymen, in City 
Temple, London, just before he sailed for his 
home. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


HE strike at Chicago appears from the reports of 
'f the daily papers to have been one of those egre- 
gious blunders which approximate a crime, which dis- 
courage the friends of workingmen, and w.ich retard 
the movement which seeks an improvement of their 
conditicn. It was a strike to secure the maintenance 





of an eight-hour day. However desirable an eight-hour 
day may be, the wisest advocates of the eight-hour 
movement—such men as Mr. Powderly and Mr. 
Oarnegie—have shown very conclusively that un- 
skilled labor in one department cannot secure an 
eight hour day while unskilled labor in other 
departments is working trom ten to sixteen hours. 
The experience of the strikers at Chicago demon- 
strated the truth of this position. Men were easily 
found willing to work ten hours for wages. The 
presence of a State militia prevented interference 
with their work by violence. The strikers them- 
selves were divided in opinion respecting the 
wisdom of the strike, disregarded in many in- 
stances the orders of their leaders, and resumed work. 
The local leaders attempted to enforce the strike by 
boycotting the meat of the packers, but this required 
the co operation of the Knights all over the country. 
This co-operation was refused, and finally Mr. Pow- 
derly ordered the strike off. We read with some 
allowance the reports of such an event as furnished 
in the daily papers. But we jadge that it was 
another case of Powderly versus Irons, and although 
it is evident that there is some dissatisfaction, with 
an inclination to revolt from Mr. Powderly’s order, 
we judge that he is master of the situation, and that 
the Irons element has been again ordered to the rear. 





The packers, who early in the strike announced that 
they would not take into their employ hereafter any 
union men, wisely receded from this position, and 
by resolution recognized the right of workingmen to 
form and maintain their own organizations. At the 
same time the linguage of the packers’ resolution in- 
dicates sharply, though perhaps unconsciously on their 
part, one phase of the present issus between labor 
and capital. ‘‘ We will,” they say, ‘‘ conduct our busi- 
ness on the ten hour plan and to our best interests.” 
Modern political economists are beginning to hold 
that the relation between employer and employed 
is in the niture of an industrial partnership ; that 
the money earned by the industry belongs to the two 
parties, and is to be divided between them on some 
just and reasonable basis ; albeit perhaps the only 
way of arriving at a just and reasonable basis is by 
the application of the law of demand and supply; in 
other words, by paying the laborer the market rate 
of wages. If, however, political economy is right in 
its modern position, and the relation between the two 
parties is in any wise akin to that of partners, then it 
is clear that the business should be conducted, not 
with reference to the best interests of either partner 
alone, but with a reasonable regard to the best inter- 
ests of both parties in the industry. We suspect that 
back of this strike, and the real cause of it, is the 
spirit in the Packers’ Association indicated by the 
language of their resolution, that they have had an 
eye single to their own best interests; that the men 
who have worked for them have been made conscious 
of this fact ; that they have tried, accordingly, to take 
care of their own best interests ; and that, under bad 
leadership, they have blundered in s0 doing. Where 
the employer has honestly at heart the best interests 
of his employed, strikes still sometimes occur ; but 
such strikes are rare, and generally easily adjusted. 


Jacob Sharp and his colleagues in the Broadway 
railroad business have been indicted for offering 
bribes ; and the preliminary proceedings give prom- 
ise of a vigorous and prompt trial. An application 
for ten days’ delay was promptly and even sharply 
overruled by the Recorder, and the defendants were 
allowed from Friday to Monday morning to examine 
the indictments and decide whether they would 
withdraw their pleas of not guilty ; in other words, to 
see whether their lawyers could find any defect 
which would justify a dilatory plea in the nature of a 
demurrer. The city elections, we judge, have had 
something to dowith expediting the proceedings in 
this case. Whether this be soornot, Mr. Martine, the 
efficient District Attorney, deserves public apprecia- 








tion for the vigor and the skill with which he has 
thus far pursued the bribe giver and the bribe-taker. 
There is, we suppose, no moral doubt in the minds of 
any New Yorker who reads the newspapers as to the 
corrupt methods of the indicted officials. But men 
are not sent to jail in this country oa moral convic- 
tion, but on legal evidence ; and whether the District 
Attorney has succeeded in getting the legal evidence 
necessary to convict these very astute criminals 
remains to be seen. It is somethiag, however, to 
havesuch eminently respectable corrupters of the pub- 
lic legislators brought to the bar to plead and stand 
trial. 





The Boston papers give interesting accounts of 
the measures which the stanchly Puritan liquor- 
sellers of the old Bay State are taking to enforce the 
Sabbath laws of that Commonwealth against such 
wicked practices as shaving on the Lord’s Day. A 
similar movement has been inaugurated by the same 
guardians of morality and religion in La Crosse, Wis., 
where, according to the published reports, the tele- 
phone and telegraph are going to suspend their 
Sunday business on account of the threatened prose- 
cutions, and where printers are to be prevented from 
doing any work between twelve, midnight, Saturday, 
and twelve, midnight, Sunday. We are very glad of 
this sudden accession of Puritan piety in the hearts 
of the saloon men, and we hope that the unexpected 
sanctification will prove infectious and extend rapidly. 
The saloon people have already aroused a quiet in- 
dignation against their bad business by their viola- 
tion of all useful laws for preservation of life and 
property, and they could do the temperance cause no 
better service than by arousing a still hotter 
indignation against themselves by enforcing laws that 
both are and ought to be obsolete. Their enforce- 
ment will compel their modernization ; and a well- 
considered movement to recast the Sabbath laws of 
this country into such a form as would preserve the 
individual’s right to his day of rest, without imposing 
on him the Puritan method of observance, would be 
as valuable to the cause of Sabbath ubservance as to 
the temperance cause. Go on, gentlemen ; organize 
yourselves into Law and Order Leagues, and enforce 
the Sunday laws against all violators. Every pros- 
ecution will give the anti saloon movement recruits. 





Every now and then some one asks, with an injured 
air, of what the workingmen complain ; what in the 
law or its administration they would have different. 
They call for a billof particulars. One of these par- 
ticulars is furnished by the facts as reported by the 
New Ycerk ‘* World.” It states that in three estates 
alone, those of William H. Vanderbilt, Moses Taylor, 
and Jesse Hoyt, over fifty millions of dollars have 
escaped taxation ; it reports that the entire amount 
of personal property in the city of New York is taxed 
at $217,000,000 while ‘‘ there are fifty men alone in 
New York whose holdings would exceed that sum.” 
It instances also the case of Mr. Jay Gould, whose 
railroad and other bonds are valued at many millions, 
but who paysa tax on only $100,000 of personal 
property. These figures are the ‘* World’s,” not ours ; 
and we do not vouch for details. But it has long 
been a custom in great cities for men to escape taxa- 
tion on personal property by having a country house, 
and coutting tuat their residence, and so avoiding 
the city tax collector ; and it is evident, not only 
from the ‘‘ World's” report, but from the replies of 
the Tax Commissioners who are under its fire, that 
wealthy citizens find a way to evade the explicit pro- 
vision of the New York law that the residence of the 
person assessed ‘‘ shall be deemed and held to be in 
the county, town, or ward in which his principal 
business shall have been transacted.” The taxes 
which are thus avoided by the rich fall on the poor. 
Onr national revenue is largely derived from the 
tariff, and that is a tax on expenditures, not on 
income nor on property ; and such a tax always bears 
unequally on the poor. And the evasions of our 
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State taxes result in the same injustice, and take the 
burdens off thoss who can and ought to bear them, 
and put them on those who are least able to pay 
heavily, and have the least to pay for. For a tax is 
primarily what we pay to have our lives and property 
protected ; the larver the property the larger should 
be the charge for insurance. 





The royal family of Denmark, which has the good 
or evil fortune to supply royal vacancies and furnish 
royal wives, has been honored by the election of 
Prince Waldemer to succeed Alexander in Bulgaria. 
The Prince-elect is the youngest son of Obristian 1X., 
is the son-in-law of the Dac d'Chartres, one of the 
exiled Orleans princes, and is the brother-in law of the 
Tsar and of the Prince of Wales. His brother George 
is King of Greece, and his brother Frederick is the 
heir apparent to the Danish throne. It will be seen 
that Prince Waidemer has the most extensive royal 
connections, and connections of a kind which are like 
ly to raise grave questions of policy and serious com- 
plications in the event of his acceptance of the elec- 
tion of the Sobranje. So far, the Prince bas as yet 
given no definiteanswer. Hisonly utterance bastaken 
the form of a doubt of the possibility of his accept- 
ance. I' will be readily seen that the decision does 
not liein hisown hands ; he could not take the place if 

Russia is not willing to have him take it. This elec 
tion settles nothing, but only adds another element of 
uncertainty to the situation. 

The periodical crisis in Mexican affairs is evidently 
at hand. General Diaz is nearing the end of his 
second term, and was elected the last time on a plat- 
form which distinctly pronounced against the election 
of any man to serve two consecutive terms in the 
presidency. Atthe end of his first term Diaz was 
succeeded by Gonzales, with the understanding, as it 
is believed, that atthe end of Gonzales’s term Diaz 
should be his successor. It is believed that this 
compact between the two politicians was still further 
projected into the future, and that it was further 
agreed between the two that at the end of Diaz's 
term Gonzales should succeed him. How long this 
political seesaw might be carrid on if both parties 
were faithful it is impossible to predict. But, as is 
likely to happen between two such schemers, difficul 
ties have arisen, and Diaz bas given up all thonght 
of working for Gonzales, and has fixed upon his own 
father-in-law, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as his successor. Naturally, Gonzales does not look 
with equanimity on this proceeding, and is working 
vigorously against Diaz and his candidate. At this 
stage of the game the politic .1 friends of Diaz have 
set in motion a movement to make him Dictator. 
It remains to be seen whetuer he will be persuaded 
to act with them. In any event the next chapter in 
Mexican politics is likely to be an interesting one. 








The reports of the Co-operative Oongress recently 
held in Milan indicate that the co operative system 
is getting a strong hold amorg the working classes in 
Italy. There are now in that country some three 
huaodred co operative societies and over five thousand 
mutual aid societies. The great difficulty which was 
found in their establishment was the workingmen’s 
distrust of one another. A second difficulty was the 
disposition of the Italians to inaugurate their enter- 
prises with a grand display and a costly banquet, 
instead of keeping close to those commonplace 
principles of economy which by insuring success 
would in the end accomplish most in popularizing 
their movement. Nevertheless the enthusiasm which 
the co-operative idea inapired amongst the working 
men prevented their being discouraged by their 
mistakes, and mavy of them have gradually learned 
how to conduct their enterprises successfully. The 
first co operative store, founded in Torin in 1850, 
now counts 7.000 members. Almost half of the three 
hundred Italian societies confine themselves to the 
management of stores, but there are eight immense 
bread factories and ovens, forty one workshops, 
fifteen building societies, twenty nine loan banks for 
workmen and peasants, and sixteen large dairies. In 
one district a parish priest, grieved by the prevalence 
of peliagra among his rural flock, set on foot a co- 
operative socie'y which enabled its members to have 
their maize dried, seasoned, and ground at a trifling 
cost, and practically put sn end to the consumption 
of moldy breadstuffs which hed caused the disease. 
In Bertinaro the *‘ Society of Work and Loans” is 
successfully conducting large undertakings, such as 
the building of houses and the making of roads, and 


work for its members at what are deemed high 
wages. All the Italian societies set apart a portion 
of the profits for social and educational purposes. 
Tue Italian co-operative stcres, like the Eoglish, have 
only succeeded where they have required cash pay- 
ments. 


A new and decided interest in architecture is one 
of the significant features of the life of today. In 
America this is manifesting itself in the magnifi- 
cence of the business blocks and in the picturesque- 
ness of many of our suburban and country resi- 
dences. Among the latter there is often much that 
is fantastic and whimsical, a striving after what is 
odd and elaborate rather than what is fit and beauti- 
ful. But one is safe in saying that these exaggerated 
features have not come to stay. From the almost 
entire absence of originality to its excess there was a 
very long step, and one need not be disappointed at 
finding much that is crude, if not barbarous. In refer- 
ence to our business blocks we have dove better. 
Ruskin says that when a generation is filled with a 
certain spirit it is sure to find the architecture 
which best expresses it. This may account for the 
fact that our temples to the ‘‘ God of Getting on” 
surpass apvything of the kind in the world. Ia Eu- 
rope the splendid architecture of the old days was 
found in the churches ; that of more recent times in 
the buildings erected by the State; at the present 
time there is a very strong movement in the direction 
of fine private residences. This movement, so far as 
it relates to Germany, is well described in a letter 
published in arecent ‘‘ Nation.” ‘*Twenty years 
ago,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ the street lines were 
unbroken by gables, turrets, or steep roofs; the flat 
brick walls were covered with s:ucco painted whity- 
gray, on which all ornaments were molded... . 
It was the method of the confectioner who dribbles 
his meaningless figures over the icing of a cake, and 
the effect was equally enlivening.” The new architect- 
ure is almost the exact opposite of the old. ‘‘ That 
favored an unbroken sky-line, this lifts into the air 
contours as varied as those of an Alpine range ; that 
allowed no color save that of dust, this wears motley ; 
that gave you flat surfaces with projections so insig- 
nificant that a strong shadow was never seen, this 
pushes relief into exaggeration.” The result is a 
gain in richness and picturesqueness. Riding through 
the newer parts of Berlin at dusk, one seems to be 
passing through a district of palaces. But there {s 
something very unsatisfactory in the kaowledge that 
the sculptured columns are of artificial stone, and 
the huge blocks which seem to ba of marble are 
merely of plaster. As the ‘‘ Nation’s” correspondent 
says, ‘‘the Teutonic nature loves finery, but it loves 
it cheap.” Taking it all in all, the modern architect- 
ure of the private residences in Germany is not so 
pleasing as in Eogland and America. The Anglo- 
Saxon countries are pre eminently the countries of 
homes. 








Brooklyn narrowly missed being the scene of two 
remarkable anniversary occasions during the past 
week. The friends of Dr. R S Storrs proposed to give 
him a public reception on the occasion of the fortieth 
anbiversary of his Brooklyn pastorate. This he de- 
clined ; a private reception will be held at the par- 
sonage on Pierrepont Street, at which he will receive, 
on invitation, simply the members of his church and 
congregation and personal friends. He took the 
occasion, however, to preach a historical discourse 
—perhaps we should say two historical discourses, 
for they occupied both the mo:ning and the evening 
session of last Sabbath—in which he gave, as only 
Dr. Storrs can give, a panorama of the development 
—political, theological, social, and religious—which 
bas been wrought in this country andin Europe dur- 
ing the nearly half century of his pastorate. Almost 
simultaneousiy, the city of Brooklyn tendered to 
Henry Ward Beecher a public reception on the occa- 
sion of his return from Earope. This honor, officially 
offered by the municipal government of the third city 
in the United States, is remarkable, if not unprece- 
dented. In declining it, Mr. Beecher expresses his pro- 
found appreciation and gratitude for the proffer, ask- 
ing that the resolutions o:. the Comm »n Council, with 
‘* the signatures of all that have taken part in this, 
to me, memorable transaction, may be suitably en- 
grossed in such form as they may be transmitted to 
my children as a token of the great honor done me 
by my fellow citizens.” 





We record with great regret the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge, at Princeton, N. J., 





even in times of industrial depression has always had 


in the sixty-third year of his age. Himself famous for 


his theological acumen, he was the son of a yet more 
famous father, Dr. Charles Hodge, founder of the 
‘Biblical Repository” and the old ‘ Princeton 
Review.” He succeeded his father as Profezsor of 
Didactics and Pulemic Theology in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1879, a position which he his 
held since that date. In his early life he was for 
‘some years a missionary in India, and subsequently 
a pastor in successive parishes in Marylard, Virginia, 
and Pennsslvania. As a teacher be was character- 
ized by great clearness both of thought and of 
expression, and his theology was permeated by a 
spirit of earnest and devout piety ; as a theologian 
his Calvinism was materially modified from that of 
John Oalvis, for he held, as John Calvin did not, to 
the freedom of the will. We remember well how 
once at Chautauqua, where he lectured on Augustin- 
ianism in theology, he met and parried a sharp fire of 
questions poured in upon him from the Methodist 
ministers who constituted a considerable proportion 
of his audience, and, if we were not always able to 
agree with his positions nor think them fully consist- 
ent with each other, we hardly knew which most to 
admire, the imperturbable good nature and perfect 
equipoise of spirit which he maintained, or the 
intellectual skill which he exhibited in parrying the 
thrusts aimed at his system. 


We have heretofore criticised the opponents of Dr. 
Woodrow, of South Carolina, for the methods which 
they have pursued in endeavcring to oust him from 
his theological chair without a trial. These methods 
have so far proved unsuccessful. An appeal, how- 
ever, has been taken by theo from the Presbytery, 
which acquitted him on the charge of heresy, to the 
Synod, and the Synod has reversed the decision of 
the Presbytery, by resolution declaring that the 
doctrine of evolution as he recognizes it—that ir, as 
a means of accounting for the physical and animal 
man—is inconsistent with the Westminster Assembly's 
Confession of Faith. An appeal has been taken by 
Dr. Woodrow to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, South. The result of that appeal can 
hardly be doubtful, since the Assembly, pursuing a 
course which no civil court would for a moment 
allow itself to pursue, has by resolution, before the 
case came before it for argument, condemned Dr. 
Woodrow’s teaching as unbiblicaland un Presbyterian. 
Its decision, when finally and judicially roached 
and declared, will be conclusive en the Presbyterian 
Church, South ; but it will leave the question of evo- 
lution and religion, for the rest of the world, un- 
changed. 





We publish in full in our Boston letter the amended 
charges against the Professors of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. To the non ecclesiastical reader it 
will be enough to say here that they are directed 
ecclesiastically against Professor E. O. Smyth, the 
accusers having been required to proceed against 
the Professors singly, and that they simply reiterate 
the previous charges, but accompany them with 
references to the ‘‘ Andover Review” and to the 
book entitled ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Andover Review,” which references are 
supposed by the accusers to substantiate their indict- 
ment. There is no reference to any teaching in the 
class room. One of the first questions which, under 
this indictment, the Board of Visitors will have to 
determine, is whether the Professors are, by their 
pledge to teach in accordance with the Andover 
Creed, limited in their teaching except in the class- 
room, and whether it is the business of the Board of 
Visitors to supervise any other teaching than that 
which is given within Andover walls. This evidently 
is not a merely technical question. To illustrate : 
the senior editor of The Ohristian Union was for 
several years editor of the ‘Illustrated Obristian 
Weekly,” and under honorable obligations to teach 
nothing in its columns not in accordance with the 
general sentiments and opinions of the evangelical 
churches. He was at that time, as he is now, a 
OCongregationalist in polity and a pedo baptist in 
belief—at least, a believer in household baptism. 
It is clear that he did not violate his honorable obli- 
gations to the Tract Society in expressing these 
convictions in books, periodicals, and public speech, 
provided he did not express them in the publications 
supported by the Tract Society. It is not the duty 
of a theological professor to give expression to all 
his theological opinions in the class-room, nor the 
duty of the trustees of a theological seminary, or its 





other officials, to supervise teaching not given in the 
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class-room. If the opinions expressed in ‘‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy” are directly antagonistic to those 
expressed in the Andover Creed, so that no man can 
honestly hold the one and teach the other, we do not 
imagine that the Professors will put emphasis upon 
the fact that ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy” is not a re 
port of Andover lectures. But to make out a case 
against the defendants it must be made very clear, 
certainly, that the teaching of ‘‘ Progressive Ortho 
doxy” is not merely outside the limits and beyond 
the boundaries of the Andover Creed, but antago- 
nistic to and destructive of its propositions. 





GENERAL News —The annual report of President 
McOosh, of Princeton, favors the idea that the college 
should be advanced ‘‘to the name and dignity of a 
university.”——The United States Supreme Court has 
decided the case of the Choctaw Nation against the 
United States, ordering a judgment for $3,108,708 
f r the plaintiffs. There was no serious disturb- 
ance in London on Lord Mayor’s Day. Some Social- 
ist speeches were made. Alderman M<Quade’s 
trial for bribery has begun in New York City.—~ 
The Indiana Legislature is very closely divided, and 
several seats will be contested. Accusations of fraud 
are rife.——The National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry has been in session in Philadelphia the past 
weck. It calls for legislation ‘‘ to equalize and reduce 
taxation, restrain corporations from oppressing the 
people, havo the finances managed in the interest of 
the people, keep our public domain for actual set- 
tlers, prevent gamblers from pricing our productions, 
and extend the same pro‘eciion to the farmer and 
manvfacturer.”°——A petition has been circulated for 
the release of James D. Fish, ex President of the 
Marine Bank, who, it is asserted, cannot live much 
longer in prison.——The Massachusetts Supreme 
Oourt bas decided that the opening of sny shop, store, 
or warebouse on Sunday is prohibited by law.—— 
Mankacsy, the famous Hungarian painter, has arrived 
in this country to superintend the exhibition of his 
‘Christ before Pilate.",.——New York and New Eng 
land had their first snow-storr last Saturday night. 
——Mayor Grace has been urged to appoint a lady 
as one of the New York School Commissioners. —- 
The French Spoliation Claims are being argued before 
the Court of Claims. 











GEORGEISM. 


HE vote polled for Henry George as Mayor of 
the city of New York gives to his ideas a signifi- 
cance to Americans aud an importance in American 
politics which they did not b fore postess. While 
the battle raged it was impossible to tell our readers 
what those ideas are without subjecting ourselves to 
the suspicion of writing either as the advocate or the 
opponent of his election, and we did not choose to be 
regarded in either light ; in a local political contest 
we do not propose to take part. Now that the battle 
is over—for the present, with a prospect that before 
long it will be renewed in a different form—there is 
a suitable opportunity to tell our readers in bricf what 
are the political ideas, or rather what is the political 
idea, which Henry George represents, and what the 
remedy which he proposes for our present industrial 
condition. This is the more necessary because in 
the excitements of a political campaign his ideas 
have been grossly misrepresented. He has been 
called an Anarchist and a Communist ; he has been 
supposed to hold to the doctrine of Proudhon that 
property is robbery; he has been represented as 
leading a campaign the object of which is the aboli- 
tion of all property rights ; he has been described as 
a ‘‘leveler,” whose aim is to level down, not up, aud 
whose purpose it is to make the poor rich by making 
the rich poor, and to secure equality by a new gen 
eral distribution. Now, all this is absolately and 
unqualifiedly false. What Henry George may hive 
said when he was making four or five campaign 
speeches a day, and when his immediate object was 
votes, we do not know ; whether, or rather to what 
extent, he was correctly reported we do not even 
inquire. This would be a legitimate inquiry if we 
were considering his personal fitness for an office; 
but we are not. We are endeavoring to tell our 
readers what is the radical idea which he repre 
sents, and which he desires to see incorporated in 
State and National legislation. And in this article 
we simply report this idea ; we do not discuss it. 
This fundamental idea is that land is not a proper 
subject of private property ; that permitting it to 
become private property is a public wrong ; and that 
out of this one public wrong spring most of the 








wrongs which manifest themselves in our modern 
industris] situation. Now, the idea that land is nota 
proper subject for private and personal ownership is 
not at alla new idea. Itis not in any sense an im 
moral idea. Itis not an idea to get byaterical abont, 
or to excite a panic. It is radical, but it is not 
necessarily revolutionary ; and it certainly is not to 
be confounded with the idea that property is theft. It 
is, indeed, a very old idea, and en apparently irresisti 
ble deduction from one of the axioms of political 
economy. That axiomis that production is the origin 
of ownership. What I have produced by my own 
industry is my own. What my father has produced 
by his industry was his, and if he has given it to me 
itis mine. What I have gained by exchanging the 
product of my industry with my neighbor for the 
product of his industry is mine. But in all thse 
cases productive industry is the origin of property 
right. Naked we came into this world. The only 
legitimate way in which we can acquire anything is 
by producing it ourselves, or by receiving it as a gift, 
or in honorable exchange, from one who has produced 
it. All other methods are illegitimate. This appears 
to beaxiomatic. At all events, political economy has 
very generally regarded it as axiomatic. Now, land 
is not produced by industry. Neither is air, nor 
water, norsunshine. Land, air, water, and sunshire 
are not, therefore, it is maintained, proper subject» 
of private ownership. Tbis is the argument. It is 
difficult to see the reply to it. At all events, the dia- 
believer should argue it, and show its fallacy. He 
should not get frightened and cry, ‘‘ Stop thief !” nor 
argry and ery, ‘‘ Mob him !” 

The idea is not new. It did not originate wi'b 
Henry George. Oertain corollaries are, perhaps, 
original with him ; certain definite plans for carrying 
the idea into execution may be original with him. 
But the idea itself is not novel. Tf is not anarchic, 
nor communistic, nor dishonest. John Stuart Mill 
thus states this principlein his ‘‘ Political Economy.” 
The Fifth Edition of this work bears date 1865; and 
it has been a standard ever since it was written : 

‘* The essential principle of property being to assure to 
all persons what they have produced by their labor ane 
accumulated by their abstinence, this principle canno’ 
apply to what Is not the produceof labor—the raw materia] 
of the earth. If the land derived its productive power 
wholly from nature, and not at all from industry, or i 
there were any means of discriminating what is derived 
from each source, it not only would not be necessary, but 
it would be the height of injustice, to let the gift of na'ure 
be engrossed by individuals. The use of the land in agri 
cultnre must, indeed, for the time being, be of necessity 
exclusive; the same person who has plowed and sowr 
must be permitted to reap ; but the land might be occupieo 
for one season only, as among the ancient Germans; or 
might be periodically redivided as population increased : 
or the State might be the universal landlord, and the culti 
vators tenants under it, either on lease or at will.’’ 

Mr. Mill then atates the reason which has led civil 
ized communities to allow a modified private owner 
ship in land. This is, in brief, that labor is necessary) 
in order to make land productive; that this labor 
mast often be spread over a period of years; and 
that for this labor there is no adequate reward, and 
therefore to it no adequate incentive, unless the 
laborer is permitted to treat the land and its im 
provements as hisown. He then continues: 

** These are the reasons which form the justification, in ar 
economical point of view, of property in land. It is seer 
that they are only valid in so far as the proprietor of the 
land is its improver. Whenever, in any country, the pro 
prietor, generally speaking, ceases to be the improver, polit 
ical economy has nothing to say In defense of landed prop- 
erty as there established. On no sound theory of private 
property was it ever contemplated that the proprietor o! 
land should be merely a sinecurist quartered on it.’’ 

This, however, has actually come to be the case it 
many instances, A large proportion of Irish land 
lords are non-residents, who do nothing for the im. 
provement of the estates, but are merely sinecurist: 
quartered on the land. There are large and valuable 
tracts of land in the heart of New York City ownec 
by institutions who do nothing whatever to improv: 
it, but are merely sinecurists quartered on it. I: 
every community are lands owned by men who & 
nothing to improve it, who have bought it for spec. 
ulation, who are hclding it for a rise, who are mere!) 
sinecurists quartered on it. Vast estates in th: 
great West are so held; some of them by Englis! 
and Svottish landowners. They are wise enough t: 
seo that Western land is sure to appreciate in 
value, and rich enough to buy it and hold it till iv 
has appreciated in value, through no effort of theirs, 
but by reason of the general industry of the popula 
tion thereabout ; such owners are merely sinecurists 
quartered on the land, According to John Stuart 








Mill, this caanot be defended upon any sound theory 
of private property. If Jobn Stuart Mill is wrong, 
his error should be made apparent by argument. 
Denunciation cannot permauently serve as a substi- 
tute, 

Bnt this idea that Jand is not properly a subject of 
nrivate owners! ip is far older than John S uart Mill. 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine has shown very clearly that 
it is the original idea. The communities which are 
most primitive adhere in some form to the idea of 
communal ownership of land. The student of the 
Old Testament does not need to be told that private 
ownership of land was forbidden in the Mosaic 
commonwealth. The idea of public ownership 
remains in the modern legal doctrine that the right 
of eminent domain is vested in the people; it 
underlies the recent Jand legislation for Ireland, 
compelling the landlord to accept a rent fixed for 
him by the State ; it enters into the structure of our 
homestead laws. Such an idea, a logical deduction 
from the fundamental axiom of political economy, a 
clearly taught principle in its received text-books, 
a recog.ized fact in Biblical history, an element in 
modern legislation, cannot be dismissed with con- 
tempt as the vagary of acrank, or stamped with 
ignominy as the scheme of a demagogue. 

Mr. George, however, prop ses to embody in prac 
tical legislation a principle which has at best been 
only resorted to in occasional ard exceptional exigen 
cies. He proposes to accept Mr. Mill’s last alterna. 
tive, and to treat the Srate as the universal land- 
lord and the cultivators as tenants. Their rent they 
would pay in the form of taxes, As tax they would 
pay the full value of the Jand, but nothing whatever 
for the improvements upon the land. Upon this 
system, if an unimproved lot in the city of New York 
were worth $10.000, and United States bonds paid 
an interest of three per cent., the owner of the land 
would pay three per cent. on $10,000; but if the 
owner put up a building worth half a million he would 
pay no more. If anon resident owned wild land in 
Nebraska worth $50 an acre, he would pay three per 
cent. on the $50; but his neighbor who had built a 
house and barn, and planted an orchard, and thus 
possessed a farm worth $300 an acre, would still pay 
only three per cent. on the $50 anacre. In other 
words, every land owner would pay to the government 
'n taxes the interest on the value of the land as unim- 
proved land; all the benefit of the improvement 
put vpon it would be untaxed. And Mr. George 
helieves, if we understand him aright, that the 
interest on land in this country, at unimproved valu- 
ition, would pay all the taxes and leave the people 
‘o pay nove whatever on the products of their indus- 
‘ry. Whether this is correct or no, we do not under- 
tuke to say. But in his proposition to treat the land 
as belonging to the community, and make it bear the 
expenses of government, there is nothing immoral. 
It may be inexpedient, but it is not wicked. It is not 
robbery. It is a proposition to be argued; nota 
jemand of a highway robber to be met with a call for 
‘he police. 

There is in Henry George's platform but one plank 
that can bec lled immoral. That plank is his claim 
‘hat the land-owner may be deprived of his land 
without compensation. We can best state this plank 
hy putting his view and that of John Stuart Mill in 
parallel columns : 

George. | Mill, 

By the time the people of| The principle of property 
4nv such country as England or | gives them no right tothe land, 
he United tates are sufficlent-| but only a right to compen- 
ly aroused to the injastice and | sation for whatever portion of 
disadvartages of individual | thei inter st in the land it may 
ownership of land to induce | be the policy of the State to de- 
them to attemp: its nationali | prive them of. To that their 
zation, they wiil be suffi tently | claim is indefeasible, It is due 
aroused to nationalize it in a/ to land-owners and owners of 
much more direct and casy way | any property whatever. recog- 
han by purchase They will not | nized as such by the State, that 
trouble themselves about com. | they should not be dispo-sessed 
pensating the proprietors of! of it without receiving its 
land. | pecuniary value, or an annual 

| iucome equal to what they de 
| rived from it. Th's ts due on 
| the genera! principles on which 
|property rests, 

We hardly need say to our readers that in this 
ve agree with Mr. Mill, not with Mr. George. 
Whatever may bo said about the abstract right 
f£ prvate property in land, the community has 
10 right to recognize private property ia land, 
o agree that individuals may own it, to encourage 
them by a uniform course of legislation to put 
into it the products of their industry, and then 
take it from them by one sovereign act without 
recompense. This would beimmoral. This is the 
one immorality in Georgeism. But this is not 
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essential to Georgeism. What is essential is com- 
prised in two propositions. One we can best state in 
the words of John Stuart Mill: ‘‘ When private 
property in land is not expedient, it is unjust.” The 
other we can best state in the words of Henry 
George: ‘‘ Treating land as private property stands 
in the way of its proper use.” These propositions are 
fairly brought by the recent election before the 
American people for discussion. They are both de- 
batable propositions. Neither can be ruled out of 
court as immoral, and therefore undebatable. They 
have long been discussed by scholars in private; 
they are now to be discussed by the people in public 
debate. 








THE HUME CASE. 


HERE have been some differences of opinion in 
interpreting the action of the American Board 
at Des Moines ; but there is very little room for differ- 
ence in interpreting its action in the case of Mr. 
Hume. A resolution was passed unanimously, 
recommending the Prudential Committee to endeavor 
to come to a speedy and satisfactory adjustment of 
his case ; at the same time, we believe at the same 
session, another resolution was passed, also unani- 
mously, recommending to the consideration of the 
Oommittee the calling of a council in any case of 
difficulty involving the dcctrinal soundness of a 
candidate for missionary service. It is only necessary 
to put these resolutions together and their meaning 
becomes clear. We hope, say the Board, that, on 
further and fuller inquiry, you will find nothing in 
Mr. Hume’s doctrinal views which will prevent your 
sending him back to his work at once; but if you 
do, we trust you will submit the case to a council for 
its determination. It may be safely added that this 
action was largely influenced hy the confidence 
which the Board has in the wisdom of its senior 
Secretary, Dr. Clark, and by his clear conviction and 
earnest desire that Mr. Hume should go back to 
his work—a work that sadly needs him. The Pru- 
dential Oommittee, as will be seen by the report of 
their action given in another column, have decided 
to further delay a final decision of this case, owing to 
the continued illness of the Foreign Secretary. We 
regret this decision, but we are not inclined to crit- 
icise it. It may well be that those who have been 
averse to Mr. Hume’s return are unwilling to come 
to a final decision of the case, which may possibly 
overrule the judgment and wish of the Foreign Sec- 
retary, at a time when he cannot be present to urge 
the claims of the field and present his own reasons 
for its speedy reinforcement. We hope that there 
may be no need for any council in this case, that the 
Prudential Committee will find on reflection that there 
is no such difficulty in sending out Mr. Hume as re- 
quires further discussion ; but we are sure that they 
will not overrule the recommendations of the Board at 
Des Moines, by refusing to send him out without 
calling a council to advise respecting his orthodoxy. 
The church of which he is a member has opened the 
way by suggesting their entire readiness to submit 
the question to such a council. Arbitration is the 
method of modern civilization for settling all dis- 
putes. If there is a dispute in this case, if the Pru- 
dential Committee are not satisfied, on reflection, that 
there are no reasons for refusing to follow the rec- 
ommendation of their Foreign Secretary, it is difficult 
to see any adequate cause for refusing to submit the 
question to arbitration in the manner provided by 
Congregational principles, suggested by the past 
action of the Committee in analogous cases, and spe- 
cially commended to them by the Board at Des 
Moines. 

Congregational Councils are not infallible; but 
neither are the executive Boards of missionary soci- 
eties. Both have been known to make mistakes, 
Infallibility is lodged nowhere. But when the min- 
isterial standing of either an honored missionary or 
an unknown volunteer is involved, as it certainly 
is in action refusing sanction because of theological 
errors, there are very evident reasons why such an 
issue should not be determined by a local committee, 
after asecret trial, but by a council of the churches, 
after public examination. The United Church at 
New Haven in its protest complained that Mr. Hume 
had been brought into disrepute without a hearing. 
If the postponement of his case did not involve dis- 
repute, a refusal to send him out certainly would. 
And as certainly he has had no hearing. The Pru- 
dential Committee, it may be said, and with justice, 
is not constituted to give a hearing in such a case, 
It is not a court to try the orthodoxy of one sus- 
pected of heresy. To listen to letters written by him 





at the request of their Secretary in explanation of his 
views is not a ‘‘ hearing.” If objections to him have 
been laid before the Committee, he has no hearing 
unless those objections are laid also before him and 
he has an opportunity to reply to them. A local 
committee which can condemn a man for heresy 
without telling him who are his accusers, or what 
are the accusations, and withcut hearing what he 
has to say in reply, would be a revival of the ancient 
High Commission, limited in jurisdiction, and mod- 
ified and ameliorated by the spirit of the nineteenth 
century. Thisis not a criticism of the excellent 
Christian gentlemen who give their time freely to 
the cause of Christian missions ; it is a simple char- 
acterization of a method which, if adopted, would 
confer quasi judicial functions on a body which is 
not properly constituted to exercise them, and would 
give it authority to put a mark of theological oppro- 
brium on one who has never known of what nor by 
whom he is accused. 

To the plan of referring the question of the theologi- 
cal fitness of missionary candidates to councils of the 
churches, suggested by the Vice-President of the 
Board, urged byits President, and commended to the 
consideration of the Prudential Committee by the 
Board’s unanimous vote, but one objection is in- 
terposed. This is, in a sentence, that councils 
cannot be trusted. That is only saying that the 
churches, which the councils represent, cannot be 
trusted. We do not believe that this is true. 
To pronounce it true is to pronounce Congregation- 
alism a failure. For the foundation on which 
OCongregationalism as a system is built is that it is 
safe to trust the disciples of Christ to determine their 
own questions and manage their own affairs; not 
that a Christian democracy will never make mistakes, 
but that it is, on the whole, safer, purer, and wiser 
than an aristocracy or an oligarchy; that self- 
government in church affairs is safer than govern- 
ment by ecclesiastics. If this is not true, Congrega- 
tionalism is not true, and an ecclesiasticism must be 
substituted. In that case Congregationalists can find 
very good ones ready made to their hands. They 
will hardly proceed to construct one by conferring 
supreme ecclesiastical authority on the local executive 
committee of a close corporation, a committee not 
elected by the churches, not responsible to the 
churches, and not limited in its discretion by any 
church standard. The worst methods are ameliorated 
in the hands of good men ; but it would be difficult 
to conceive a more defective method than this for 
the constitution of an ecclesiastical court to try sup- 
posed theological offenders. 

This is not really the metnod of the past. In 
recommending the Prudential Committee to avail 
themselves of a council in all doubtful and diffi- 
cult cases the Board recommended nothing new. 
As Dr. Hopkins well said, the Committee of the 
Board is a Prudential Committee, not a Theological 
Committee, and all the present difficulty has grown 
out of converting it into a Theological Committee, 
doubtless not by deliberate design, buts by an uncon- 
scious process. It hss always been customary to call 
a council to advise concerning the ordination of 
candidates for missionary service. These ordaining 
councils have been, it is true, generally largely 
formal, but this is not because they have not been 
intrusted with the decision of theological ques- 
tions, but because there have been no theological 
questions to decide. During previous theological 
controversies in the Congregational body, by a com- 
mon consent both parties have worked together in 
the Board. Now that a question has arisen as to 
the conditions of missionary ordination, it would be 
an entire departure from the principles, and 
almost equally from the traditional methods, of 
the Congregational churches, to leave its decision to a 
local committee, which is not elected by the churches, 
and which is only very indirectly responsible to 
them. In cases of donbt or difficulty hitherto, 
involving the exercise of anything like judicial func- 
tions, the Committee have called in the aid of a 
council. One such case has been recently reported 
to us by a correspondent: charges were preferred 
against a missionary appointee after appointment ; 
the Prudential Committee declined to investigate 
them, and referred them to a council; it in turn 
referred them to the local church of which the 
appointee was a member; the church examined 
them thoroughly, and reported them groundless ; 
and the Prudential Committee accepted the report as 
conclusive, and sent out the appointee. This is the 
Congregational method; it is the method of the 
past ; it is the method of justice. Its cordial adop- 
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tion would end a dispute which threatens seriously 
to impair both the peace of the churches and the 
efficiency, because the funds, of the Board, and it 
would leave no bitterness of defeat and no triumph 
of party victory behind. It would certainly falfill 
the hope expressed by the Committee and ratified 
unanimously by the Board at Des Moines: ‘‘ Your 
Committee cannot but believe that, in the light of all 
the action of the Board on this auspicious occasion, 
these unhappy difficulties will be reconciled, preserv- 
ing the unity of this Board and the harmony and 
earnest co-operation of all its members.” 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


HERE are some memories which are like sacks ; 

they hold everything that is poured into them. 
Most memories, however, are like sieves ; they retain 
only an infinitesimal part of that which passes through 
them. The Macaulays are few; most men forget 
what they read as soon as they have finished it. A 
book read is a book forgotten with many ; if they can 
recall the title on the spur of the moment they count 
themselves fortunate. This defect of memory is 
always a serious matter, and for the prosecution of 
certain kinds of work it is an almost fatal 
impediment. The memory is the scholar’s treasury ; 
if he parts with it he is reduced to the general 
condition of intellectual poverty which prevails 
about him. There is no resource so available, 
so necessary, in intellectual emergencies as a good 
memory. In the crisis of debate, in the momentary 
climax of conversation, in that awful pause which 
intervenes between the felicitous introduction of a 
speaker at a dinner-table and his first sentence—in 
the emergencies which demand immediate action of 
mind, the memory is an invaluable ally. With its 
aid all things are possible ; without its aid compara- 
tive failure is almost inevitable. A great memory 
like Macaulay’s is often a great bore to others, but it 
is beyond all price to its possessor. It makes him 
master of the situation while others remain mute; 
it adds to his own mental wealth the accump- 
lations of the world ; and it puts into his hand the 
weapon of offense or of defense which he needs most. 
In short, a good memory is one of the best gifts that 
descend to men by inheritance from nature or are 
acquired by training. 

In reading a book one receives an immediate im- 
pression which is valuable, but to get the most and 
best out of a book one must make its thonght a part 
of his own thinking. Books have, it is true, immense 
fertilizing power; they unconsciously expand and 
enrich the mind. When one has read the sincere 
and penetrating thought of another on a subject to 
which he is in the habit of directing his own thought, 
he finds his own conceptions changed, modified, or 
enlarged. When one has seen the world beyond the 
mountains he can never forget it; the mountains 
themselves will always suggest it. There are for all 
of us a few epoch-making books ; a few books which 
revolutionize our thinking and recreate the world 
for us. But such books are few even in the longest 
life ; for the most part books nourish, inform, stim- 
ulate, and educate us; but they do not make us 
over. Oarlyle needed no training of memory to help 
him remember those works of Goethe which gave 
him a new outlook upon life; they became a part 
of himself; but he did need trained memory to 
keep all the sources of his ‘History of the French 
Revolution” at hand. It is a great thing in 
certain kinds of intellectual work simply to remem- 
ber that certain authorities exist, and to know where 
to put one’s hand on them. The man who reads 
loses the best results of his toil if he fails to retain 
the substance of the books which pass under his eye ; 
if he fails to keep open communication between his 
own mind and the various fields through which he 
has traveled. He must acquire the art of remember- 
ing as well as the art of reading. The special 
methods by which memory may be developed and 
strengthened are numerous, and not within the 
present purpose ; but in the very act of reading there 
are certain material aids to the reader. The first of 
these is concentration ; this habit, once formed, not 
only makes it possible to become absorbed entirely in 
the book in hand, but to carry its best part away 
when one has closed its pages and laid it aside. One 
reason why so many people remember things so im- 
perfectly is that they see and feel these things so 
inadequately. A thing seen clearly and vividly, or 
felt deeply, is not likely to be forgotten. The book 
which one reads with attention constantly diverted, 
and therefore never wholly fixed, soon fades out of 
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mind ; it never left anything more definite than a 
vague and confused impression. Books read in this 
way have about as much influence on the life as the 
shadows cast by summer clouds have on the landscape 
over which they pass. 

Then for the best results one must read deliberately, 
and with recurring pauses for meditation, compari- 
son, and‘criticism. The gist of a book lies always in 
a few leading thoughts ; these ought to be disentan- 
gled from the whole, clearly seen, and fully mastered 
before the book is laid aside. When it is finished it 
ought to ke recalled from memory in the order of its 
presentation of ideas, and the whole ought to be 
brought into harmony with one’s previous knowledge 
or thought of the subject. In this way the writer’s 
contribution of information and of ideas is incorpo- 
rated into one’s own thought, and cannot be forgotten, 
because it becomes part of the unbroken chain of 
one’s own intellectual progress. As one reads in this 
manner, the substance of other books comes to mind 
to confirm or to refute the book in hand ; and at the 
end of the process of absorption the book has found 
its relations to all the other books that form one’s 
permanent library—that library which has yielded to 
us all that was vital and, imperishable in its vast 
survey of life. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


8 it true that modern life is so calm and prosaic as 

our novelists would have us think? The daily 
papers answer the question. In the thick of the 
fighting at Belfast appeared the figure of a ‘local 
simpleton ” waving a flag, apparently leading on the 
rioters, although as unconscious as the men who lay 
stupefied with drink in the gutters. Here is a modern 
Barnaby Rudge, a realization of Dickens’s portrait, 
and his descriptions of the Gordon riots might almost 
be applied to the riots at Belfast. Not long since a 
prominent American business man cabled his family 
from London that he would sail for home on a 
certain steamer. Nothing has been heard of him 
since. His baggage has been found, containing 
purchases which showed his affectionate remem- 
brance of his wife and children. But the best efforts 
of friends and detectives have failed to trace him 
after the day the telegram was sent. No stranger 
case of mysterious disappearance was ever invented 
by Wilkie Oollins or Charles Reade. The other day 
an employee of a New York brewery attacked a fellow- 
workman and was struck a severe blow. Maddened 
by the pain and by liquor, the bully drew a knife and 
ran amuck among the terrified workmen. One can 
picture the scene, a dark room slippery with blood, 
the frenzied giant dealing blows right and left, the 
men fleeing before him or hiding trembling behind 
barrels. A vulgar tragedy, this, perhaps, and 
yet, if there were writers to describe it, it would 
recall the personified cannon broken loose and 
attacking men like a destructive fiend, in Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety-three.” Take some of the pitiful 
stories told by men who applied for work cn the 
Third Avenue road, and their experiences—ostra- 
cized, insulted, beaten, and stoned by strikers be- 
cause they were faithfully striving to keep their 
wives and children from starvation. Only the other 
day, ina New York police court, a sorely bruised 
woman begged the Judge not to punish the brute 
who had beaten her, because ‘‘ he is my husband.” 
Every day love proves itself stronger than the fear 
of death; and yet our realistic novelists hardly use 
the word in their books, and substitute a tepid ‘‘ lik- 
ing.” Take ambition as manifested to-day in polit- 
ical and financial intrigues, and note the lengths to 
which it carries men, or think how Thackeray would 
have satirized the financier who has noisily bullied 
an entire State to extort consolation for his injured 
self-esteem ! Every day the papers show us that the 
elemental passions are as strong now as in any age. 
The novelist who would be truly realistic cannot 
ignore the tragedy and pathos, the strong loves and 
hates, which find expression in the romances and 
dramas that pass before our eyes. 














IT EXISTs. 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW is contributing largely to 
the solution of what is called the Labor Problem, 

by his frank recognition of the fact that there is a 
problem, and that something is to be done about it or 
it will do something about us. The two worst enemies 
to social order are the agitators at one end of society 
aud the repressors of agitation at the other. The 
best friend of society is the man who has the wisdom 
to see that there is a difficulty and that’something 


must be done to meet it. Mr. Depew’s latest utter- 
ance is thus reported in the telegraphic brevities in 
Monday morning’s ‘‘ World,” and it is the most sig- 
nificant utterance in that issue of that journal : 

‘* At a recent election in the largest city of the country 
(New York) one-third of the people voted for a man who 
declared that we are on the eve of another French revolu- 
tion, with all its horrors. Of the sixty-eight thousand men 
who voted for Henry George not one in a hundred believed 
what George said ; he don’t believe it himself; they are not 
Anarchists or Socialists. What did they mean? They 
meant something; they meant that they have a grievance. 
We don’t exactly know what it is; they cannot clearly 
express it ; but it exists.” 

Either the telegraph has misreported Mr. De- 
pew or Mr. Depew has misapprehended Mr. George ; 
but that is of small moment. The main fact is this 
frank recognition by the representative of one of the 
greatest employers of men in the country of the 
grievance of labor : 

THE WORKINGMEN HAVE A GRIEVANCE, 
EXACTLY KNOW WHAT IT IS 
EXPRESS IT ; BUT IT EXISTS. 


WE DON’T 
; THEY CANNOT CLEARLY 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


‘HE case agaiost the Andover Professors has taken 
specific form. The amended charges which fol- 
low bear the marks of legal precision, which was want- 
ing in the first indictment. It will be noticed that 
while the words ‘‘ belleve and teach” are iterated and 
reiterated, the specific charges supported by citation 
are from the ‘‘ Andover Review” and the book made 
up from the ‘‘ Review,” with some modifications and 
enlargement, entitled ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” There 
is no specification of teaching as Professors, but only 
the allegation. The Professors have been ordered by 
the Visitors to file answers on or before the 27th of 
November, and a meeting is appointed for the 29th of 
November, simply to arrange for a future hearing of 
the case on the amended charges. It will be some time 
before the public will have the opportunity to know 
anything more specific, perhaps not till the holidays. 
Presumably the answers of the Professors will be spe- 
cific and general denials of the cnarges. Public senti- 
ment, so far as I know it, and especially as voiced by 
the secular press, is agsinst the acifon of the complain- 
ants. While the charges are personally against Pro- 
fessor Smyth, coples have been sent to the four others 
—Hincks, Harris, Churchill, and Tucker—and they are 
summoned to respond : 
‘* To the Reverend and Honorable the Board of Visitors of the 

Theological Seminary at Andover : 

* Parsuant toa decree of your honorable Board, passed 
October 25, a.pD. 1886, the undersigned respectfully ask 
leave to file the following amended complaint against 
Egbert C. Smyth, Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in said Seminary, to wit : 

‘1, First, we charge that the said Egbert C. Smyth holds 
beliefs, has taught doctrines and theories, and has done 
other things as hereinafter enumerated, which are not in 
harmony with, but antagonistic to, the constitution and 
statutes of the Seminary, and the ‘true intention’ of its 
founders as expressed in those statutes. 

2. Secondly, we charge that the said Egbert C. Smyth, 
contrary to the requirements of Articles 11 and 12 of the 
constitution, as modified by Article 1 of the additional 
statutes, is not a man ‘ of sound and orthodox principles in 
divinity according to the fundamental and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, as summarily expressed 
in the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism; as 
more particularly expressed in the following creed,’ to wit, 
the Creed of the Seminary ; but that, on the other hand, he 
believes and teaches, in several particulars hereinafter 
enumerated, what is antagonistic to the Seminary Creed, 
and, therefore, in violation of the statutory requirements of 
the founders. 

3. * Thirdly, we charge that the said Egbert C. Smyth, in 
breach of the requirements of Article 2 of the Associate 
Foundation upon which he is placed, is not an ‘ orthodox 
and consistent Calvinist,’ but, on the other hand, believes 
and teaches, in several particulars hereinafter enumerated, 
what is opposed to the Seminary Creed. 

‘*4, Fourthly, we charge that theseveraljparticulars of the 
‘heterodoxy’ of the said Egbert C. Smyth, and of his 
opposition to the Creed of the Seminary and the ‘true 
intention’ of the founders as expressed in their statues, are 
as follows, to wit: He holds, ‘ maintains and inculcates :’ 1. 
That the Bible is not ‘the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice,’ but is fallible, untrustworthy even in some of its 
religious teachings; and for more definite specifications 
under this head we refer to the following citations from a 
magazine called the ‘Andover Review’ and from a book 
called ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,’ edited, composed, and pub- 
lished by said Egbert C. Smyth (Here are references in 
full which occur in the following places) : Andover Review, 
April, 1886, editorial on ‘The Bible a Theme for the Pal- 
pit,’ pages 406-409, inclusive. (And from ‘Progressive 
Orthodoxy’ these citations :) pages 231, 227, 228, 208, 209, 
218, 214, 221, 222, 333. 2. That Christ in the days of his 
humiliation was a finite being, limited in all his attributes, 
capacities, and attainments ; in other words, was not ‘God 





in man.’ (Raferences to these pages of * Progressive 
Orthodoxy ;’) 227, 285, 3%, ‘Audover Keyiew,’ May, 189¢_ 





page 522. 3. That no man has power or capacity to repent 
without knowledge of God in Christ. (References to ‘ Pro- 
grossive Orthodoxy :’) pages 47, 54, 55, 56, 58, 126. That 
mankind, save as they have received a knowledge of the 
‘ Historic Christ,’ are not sinners, or, if they are, are not of 
such sinfulness as to be in danger of being lost. (‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy,’ pages 55 to 64, inclusive.) 5. That no man 
can be lost without having had knowledge of Christ. (Prog. 
Orth., pages 63, 64, 250.) 6. That the atonement of Christ 
consists essentially and chiefly in his becoming identitied 
with the human race throngh his incarnation, in order thut, 
by his union with men, he might endow them with the 
power to repent, and thus impart to them an augmented 
value in the view of God, and so render God propitious to- 
ward them. (Prog. Orth., pages 41 to66, inclusive.) 7. That 
the Trinity is modal or monarchian, and not a trinity of 
persons. (Prog. Orth., pages 17 to 40, inclusive.) 8. That 
the work of the Holy Spirit is chiefly confined to the sphere 
of historic Christianity. (Prog. Orth., page 116) 9. That 
without the knowledge of God in Christ, men do not deserve 
the punishment of the law, and that therefore their salva 
tion is not ‘wholly by grace.’ (Prog. Orth., pages 64, 136, 
139.) 10. That faith ought to be scientific and rational 
rather than Scriptural. That there is and will be probation 
after death for all men who do not decisively reject Christ 
during the earthly life, and that this should be emp*asized, 
made infinential and even central in systematic theology. 
(Prog. Orth., pages 106, 64, 247, 248, 110, 242, 243.) 12. That 
Christian missions are not to be supported and conducted 
on the ground that men who know not Christ are in danger 
of perishing forever, and must perish forever, unless saved 
in this life. 13. That asystem of physical and metaphys- 
ical philosophy is true which by fair in’erenee neutralizes 
the Christian doctrine, as tanght in the creed of the Seml- 
nary. 14. That thereisa ‘new theology better than the old,’ 
which, we apprehend, is not in harmony with the creed, but 
fatally opposed tothe same. 15. That the said Egbert C. 
Smyth holds and teaches many things which cannot be rec- 
onciled with that ‘orthodox and consistent Calvinism’ 
which the statutes require of him, and to which he stands 
rublicly committed ; and that in repeated instances said 
Egbert C. Smyth bas broken solemn promises made when 
he subscribed the Creed. 

‘*Signed by J. M. Wellman, H. M. Dexter, 0. T. Lam- 
phear, J. J. Blaisdell.” 


At Andover the Rev. Mr. Loomis, a graduate of the 
Seminary six years ago, who has been settled in a 
suburb of Cincinnati, who has recently spent fourteen 
mouths abroad, residing six months in London, giving 
special attention to the study of modern cities and some 
of their problems, has given a short course of lectures 
ou the subject, which elicited much interest among the 
students. Mr. Loomis treats the problem from his own 
observations and studies, using statistics carefully, and 
reaching conclusions tentatively. One of the lectures 
was devoted to the work that is doing ia London to 
counterwork the corruptions in the lower classes. I 
heard but one lecture, on the danger element in modern 
cities. Starting with the thought that the Gospel {s the 
only solvent of the labor troubles, and the only regener- 
ating force for corrupt society, he pointed out carefully 
the dissociation of the masses in the large cities with the 
Protestant churches, the breach endangering the con- 
summation of a Christian civilization. The Catholic 
Church, while it holds connection with the Catholic 
masses, does not essentially counterwork corrupting 
influences. Intemperance, competition, the c'ass dis- 
tinctions, confilct between Jabor and capital, soctal 
impurity, are forces for evil which the church should 
gird herself to correct by stepping forward in the direc- 
tion of Gospel democracy. Andover gives the students 
ample opportunity to equip themselves for the practical 
work of to-day. 


I think that the sermon of Dr. Brooks at the Harvard 
anniversary a week ago, delivered with great effective 
ness before that rare audience, voiced, in its general 
sweep, tone, doctrine of the Incarnation and the right- 
eousness that is in Christ, three-fourths of the sentiment 
in Eastern Massachusetts. The trend of religious 
thought, feeling, aspiration, and Christian activity is 
along the line in which Dr. Brooks preaches, and in 
which he has no peer. 





A letter from one of the elders in the Presbyterlan 
church in Chicago which has renewed its call to Dr. 
Withrow, of Park Street Church, announces that he has 
accepted the call. This has been expected in Boston for 
some time ; indeed, from the tlme he declined the call, 
some time before the meeting of the Board at Des Moines, 
it has been understood that the call would be renewed 
later and accepted. ——The Boston Evangelical Alllance 
has voted to invite Sam Jones and Sam Small to address 
the meeting to be held on the 15th of January.—The 
Rev. C. C. Grafton, of the Church of the Advent, 
addressed the Evangelical Alliance Monday forenoon 
upon reviving methods in the Episcopal Church deserib- 
ing the two features of church work, the ‘‘ missions” 
and the ‘‘retreat.”.——-The Rev. John Brown, of 
Texas, is in the city soliciting aid for the people 
in the Northwestern part of the State, where 
the prevalence of a drought for the past fifteen 
months has occasioned great want and suffering. 
——The Rev. Brooke Herford preached s sermon 
on Sunday vigorously protesting against the claim 
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of the Episcopal Church to apostolical succession. 
——Dr R-uen Thomas, of Brookline, preached on the 
€xoapsiveness of truth, clalm{ng that a large part of our 
theological d fficulties arfse from overlo: king the fact 
that, relatively to the human mind, truth expands, 
giows to larger and larger forms —— The R v. 
James L. Hi!l is ahout to close a twelve years’ pastorate 
in Lynn and become pastor of the Congregational 
ehurch in Medford. The Rev. J. K Richardson 
closed his Jabors as pastor of the Central Square Baptlat 
Church in East B ston last Sunday. ——The New Eag- 
land Telephone Company is expending $40 000 In putting 
its wires underground in Boston ——Dr. Tyler, Master 
of St. John’s College in Cambridge, Eagland, preached 
Sunday at St. James's Episcopal Church in Cambridge. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
LONG threatened strike at the storkyards has 
become a fixed fact. The packers are firm in their 

determination not to yield to the demands of the men 
for a day of eight hours only, while the men insist that 
they can do as much work in eight bours as in ten, and 
therefore refuse to work more than efght hours. The 
strike was ordered, as nearly as can be found out, 
against the wishes of many of the men, by T B Barrv, 
who had been sent here by Mr. Powderly, and a Mr. 
B itler, a loca) authority among the Knights and a terror 
of Lake politicians. Twenty-two thousand men have 
thus been thrown out of employment S veral of the 
larger firms, notably the firm of Armour & Co., bave 
already secured new men, and are killing and packing 
as usual. Order is preserved and non-union laborers 
protected by the Firstand Second Regiments. The men 
are quartered in the yards, and are on guard continu- 
ally. Thus far there have been no serious outbreaks, 
though at first attempts were made to frighten the new 
men from their work. At present these outside em- 
ployees live on the premises where they find work. 
There have been some arrests for assault. Under the 
leadership of two or three persons who were opposed to 
the ordering of the strike, a party has grown up which 
begins to question the authority and wisdom of Mesers 
Barry avd Butler. To straighten matters out Mr. Pow. 
derly has sent on another member of the Executive 
Committee, a Mr. Carleton, of Boston, who speaks hope- 
fully of the situation. 

As the packers are now at one in the course they are 
to pursue. it will be hard to come to any settlement that 
does not practically recogn'ze their authority and cive 
them the ful! contro] of their employees. At first 
resolutions were passed in their meeting declaring that 
none of the present strikers would be taken back, and 
that no Knight of Labor would in future be employed 
who did not first resign his membership in that b dy. 
The ground of this action was stated to be the fact that 
many were willing to work, but were kept from working 
by the action of the labor organizations to which they 
belonged. This action was subsequently modified, as 
in the following preamble and resolution : 

** Whereas, The packers are confronted with the fact that 
their employees are repeatedly leaving their employment 
Without notice to them, and to the great detriment of their 
business, which is of such a nature as torequire constant 
prosecution and careful attention ; therefore, 

** Resolved, that while we will not exclude from employ- 
ment the members of such (labor) organizations, we wili 
exercise the right to employ and discharge whom we please, 
and conduct the business on the ten hour principle and 
according to our best interests.”’ 

Thus the issue has been squarely made, and while there 
is some ground for belleving that the strike will be of 
short duration, there are more grounds for fearing that 
it will not be settled at all, that good men will lose their 
places, their familles suffer, anda great many houses 
partially paid for be entirely lost to thelr present owners. 

The truth is, nine out of ten of the strikers were en- 
tirely satisfied with their wages and with their hours of 
labor. It is a case where a rough and unreasonab'e 
minority has compelled the majority to act unwisely 
As was intimated last week, Dr. and Mrs. Aveling, the 
Socialists, have filled the alr with their poisonous theo- 
ries, and made themselves specially obnoxious to oar 
law-abiding classes, by declaring that the condemned 
Anarchists did not have a fair trial, and are therefore 
entitled to another! To say tho least, it is a little im- 
pertinent for these foreigners to criticise the action of 
our courts, and, above all, to call In question the decis- 
ion of our judges and juries. There is some talk of 
boycotting Armour’s meats, as if that would bring the 
great packerto terms! Itis, indeed, claimed that boy- 
colting orders against Mr Armour have already been 
issued. [The latest news about the strike fs given in 
the Outlook.—Eps C U ] 


Doubtless a good deal of injustice, from first to last, 
has been done the stockyards employees, but, as one of 
their number recenily said, they get better pay and 
steadier work than any similar body of men in the 
world. For some reason they do not have public sym- 














pathy in their present movement. Indeed, none of the 
labor organizations here enjoy the confidence and 
respect of the general public. This is due in part, per- 
haps, to the fact that the members of these organiza- 
tlons mect for discussion and the formation of their 
plans Sundays, and thus set at deflance the laws of God, 
as well ss the laws which in the very nature of things 
govern the relations of capital and labor. Rumor says 
that the Knights will form a co-operative packing house. 
In this ¢ffort we trust they will succeed. 


The Third Presbyterian Church has renewed {ts call 
to Dr. Withrow, of Boston, and sent a committee to see 
that this time the call fs accepted. The Congregational 
ministers had a profitable meeting Monday moreing in 
diecussing the subject of Christlan Education, The sub- 
ject was introduced by a report from Dr. Noble of the 
inauguration of the Rev. E D Eaton as President of 
Beloit College. President Eaton took part in the die- 
cussion, and, by what he and others sald, something like 
entbusiasm was excited in favor of a movement which 
shall secure Belolt its needed fund, and provide for the 
wants of all our colleges {n the intertor. 








The flames bave been very destructive with the 
approach of cold weather. Friday morning at three 
o'clock the interlor of the Chicago Avenue Church, 
better known as Moody's Caurch, was found to be on 
fire, and before it could be controlled the organ and 
whole interior of the edifice were destroyed. The walls 
are rot much {njured. The loss, which will be about 
$10 000 is covered by insurance. The house will be 
repaired at once. Thursday a large spice house was 
destroyed, entailing a loss of about $75,000. and on 
Friday a four-story bullding on West Van Buren 
Street, near Canal, occupled by the Chicago Cracker 
Company, the Iron Age Implement Company, the Belle- 
vue Kaitting Company, and a wholesale cigar store. 
The loss was large. 





The Ualversalisis are to have a new churcn on the 
North Side. The members of the organization will 
meet in the vestry room of the North Halsted Methodist 
Church. This body of Christians is not large, though 
St Paul’s Church, on the South Side, and the Church 
of the R-deemer, on the West Side, are each of them 
strong and aggressive. Many who would otherwise be 
found in a Unitarian or a Universalist church are at- 
tracted by the preaching of Professor Swing and Dr. 
Thomas. It is asserted that the Rev. 8. M. Freeland. 
of Thomaston, Conn., has accepted, informally, the 
call of the Sxuth Park Congregational Church to be its 
pastor. Tais is a new but flourishing suburban church, 
and, with wise management, will rapidly grow to 
power and usefulness. Of the doings of the Prophetic, 
or Premillenarian, Conference, to be held here next 
week, the readers of The Christian Union may expect 
to receive an account 


NOTES FROM ATLANTA. 


“TNHE visitor from the North, if he be of an inquiring 

turn of mind, finds Atlanta altogether too full of 
interest to permit any of that delightful waste of time 
which one associates with a sojourn in most Southern 
cities. His curiosity is constantly on the alert, and he 
is tempted to turn himeelf into an interrogation point. 
The Southern man has, fortunately, » supply of courtesy 
eqal apparently to any demand, and he answers ques- 
tlocs and volunteers information as if this barter of 
knowledge for ignorance were a profitable transaction 
for him. In the long run it undoubtedly is ; knowledge 
is an acid which eats off the rust of prejudice and ex- 
poses a surface susceptible of receiving new impressions. 
In the New South—an industrial and intsllectual rather 
than a geographizal definition—Atlanta is a strategic 
point ; it commands a territory not to be found on the 
maps, but none the less clearly defined in the minds of 
observing people. Here one feels the fresh and vigorous 
currents of life which are now flowing through the 
South, and which are bringing a new prosperity, almost 
a new civilization, with them. 

The city iteelf is one of those American miracles 
which sre wrought by clear heads, resolute wills, and 
strong hands. It is not a miracle in the sense that it has 
been recently created out of nothing, but in the sense of 
swift and inspiring development. Like the seed of the 
Hindu juggler, it accelerates its pace of growth so that 
all stages of unfolding seem to be contemporaneous, 
But it is a substantial growth, and it is far from 
reaching its limit. Handsome buildings, beautiful 
residences, a hotel of fine dimensions and architect- 
ure, well paved, lighted, and drained streets, wide- 
reaching railroad connections, factories, multiplying 
business enterprises, are some of the evidences of the 
growth of Atlanta which are apparent to alleyes. But 
these are not the indications to which the more thought 
ful observer will attach the greatest importance, He 
will be most impressed by the spirlt of the people, a 
willingness to profit by past experience, a desire and a 
determination to know the best methods and to use them. 











Take the matter of education, for instance, At the close 
of the war Georgia had no public school system, and, 





exhausted as she was by the struggle, there seemed small 
prospect of any succersful effort to deal with growing 
illiteracy. In face of innumerable obstacles the enroll- 
ment of cbildren in the public schools has increased in 
fifteen years from 49 578 to 809 594 the total sehool 
population at the present time being 508722 There 
are now in the public schools of the State seventy one 
per cent. of the white children of school age, and forty- 
nine per cent. of the colored children ; a very remark- 
able result when one recalls the obstacles which have 
been surmounted ; a very noble and significant sign and 
pledge of progress when one remembers the state of 
affairs which existed before the war. Wherever these 
facts are recorded the names of Governor Bullock and 
Geveral Lewls, and of Dr. Orr, the State School Com- 
missioner, ought to go with them; their unfaltering 
devotion to free schools has been an important impulse 
contributing to the general result. Whatis now needed 
first of all isan extension of the school year in the 
country districts, where the schools are now open only 
three months in the year. 

Evry stranger who comes to Atlanta begins at once 
to ask questions about the prohibition policy now in 
operation throughout the State. All such inquiries 
generally merge into one comprehensive and funda- 
mental question, ‘“‘ Does prohibition prohibit?” In 
such corners as I have been able to carry the candle of 
inquiry, it substantially does. Of course there{s Hquor 
to be had in Atlanta, and to be had probably without 
very much difficulty ; the arrests for drunkenness show 
that, to go no further afield for evidence ; but, substan- 
tlally, the liquor traffic, in its offensive forms, is at an 
end in this city. There are no bars, no drinking-places 
of any sort, and the city is notably and delightfully free 
from the lawlessness and noise of drunkenness. Oa the 
day of Governor Gordon’s inauguration Atlanta was 
crowded with people from all parts of the State; the 
streets were full from morning until late at night with 
every class of Georgian, from the ‘‘cracker” down. 
But there was absolutely no disorder of any kind. A 
gentleman whow knowledge of American cities comes 
from a long public life of the highest distinction made 
it a point to go through all parts of Atlanta on that day. 
He saw but a single man under the influence of liquor, 
and says that he never saw so orderly a crowd on such 
an occasion. Prohibition substantlally prohibits bere be- 
cause public sentiment so strongly sustains and enforces 
it. The endeavor to stop the sale of liquor is unquestion- 
ably honest, popular, and therefore unusually successful. 
When a community quietly pockets a loss of $1,500 000 
capital and says nothing about it, as Atlanta has done, but 
is rather confirmed in its policy, itisevident that the move- 
ment has conviction and sound judgment in equal parts 
behind it. Of the future of prohibition in Georgia it is, 
of course, impossible to speak with certainty; but it is 
evident that the people have gotten a strong grip on the 
liquor tr- ffic, and, in the form of prohibition or of bigh 
license, with honest and thorough surveillance, they 
mean to keep it. Whatever one may think about the 
wisdom of prohibition, he cannot fall to be impressed 
by the temperance sentiment of the people ; it is rein- 
vigorating because it shows a civic ‘courage and a civic 
capacity rare in these days. One wishes he could carry 
something of this tonic quality of public opinion back 
North with him. 8o far as I can learn, the only oppost- 
tion to prohibition comes from the Illiterate whites and 
from the negroes. Some of the negro leaders think they 
see in the question a possible division of the white vote, 
and they are anti-prohibition{sts from political motives. 

The inauguration of Governor Gordon called together 
a crowd of people from all parts of the State, who en- 
tered into the various ceremonials with true Southern 
enthusiasm. The procession was not impressive either 
as a civic or a military spectacle, but {t was interesting 
as representing the history and sentiment of the State. 
Northern and Siuthern men were honored together, 
and while the visitor from the North noted the appear- 
ance of the Confederate veterans and the cheering that 
went up whenever ‘‘ Dixie” was played, he could not 
but feel that the real significance of it all was ‘an 
indestructible unfon of indestructible States.” The 
strong element of personality which runs through 
Southern life, and is one of {ts most attractive features, 
was brought out when the usber threw open the doors 
of the Assembly Chamber in the Capito] in advance of 
the gubernatorial party, and said, in ringing tones : ‘‘ I 
am instructed to announce the approach of the Governor- 
elect, the gallant General John B. Gordon.” Governor 
Gordon has the bearing and manner of a soldier, and 
the gifts of an orator. Ils inaugural was delivered 
memorvier, and with fine effect. The dign'ty, ease, and 
clear tones of the speaker gave his official utterances un- 
usual! force and interest. He emphasizsd the importance 
of large attention to the interests of the State, and of 
muintaining its political integrity, but the doctrine of 
State’s rights involved in the inaugural was thoroughly 
constitutional, and the references to the Nation were 
explicit and loyal. 





The event of the week, however, has been the annual 
meeting of the National Prison Association, which hag 
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brought togetber, from all parts of the country, a large 
number of men and women interested in q'estions re- 
lating to prison management and the reform of crim- 
inals. The citizens of Atlanta have entered heartily 
into the spirit and purpose of the sessions, and havo 
extended a genuine Southern hospitality to the visitors. 
At the opening meeting in the Opera-Housea large auidil- 
ence filled every part of the building. The occasion 
was ful! of historic interest, and its s!gnificance was not 
lost upon those present, The appearance on the same 
platform of ex-President Hayes, ex Governor Bullock, 
and Governor Gorion, with Senators Brown and Co)- 
quitt, recalled the most dramatic chapter of the period 
of reconstruction in Georgia, and the cheers of the audi- 
ence when Mr. Hayes advanced to the front of the plat- 
form with General Gordon showed how thoroughly 
those present entered into the spirit of the hour. In 
Georgla the past is not forgotten, but {tis seen from 
a new point of view. 

The three sessions a day of the Association were 
largely attended, and were filled with Interesting and 
valuable discussions. It is evident that the discussion 
of the problems of crime has passed entirely out of the 
stage of sentiment, and taken on a thoroughly practical 
aspect, Experfence and not theory furnished the mate- 
rial of debate, and there was very little of that explolt- 
ing of vagaries and preaching of pet reforms which 
usually waste the time of such meetings. The buroing 
question has heen the system of leasing of convicts, a 
question which has been rapidly coming to the front 
in Georgia, and the chief and most important result of 
the session of the Prison Assoclation }ai been the im- 
pulse imparted to the local sentiment rapidly growing 
against the system. The convict camp in the netghbor- 
hood of Atlanta was visited by invitation of the lessee, 
and, although confessedly the best appofnted and most 
humanely managed in the State, did not diminish the 
opposition »f the Assocfatfon to the system as a system. 
The dircussion was wisely left entirely to Southern 
men. The Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Atlants, who read an 
elaborate defense of the leasing system, converted no 
one but himself. The spirit of the system could not 
have found a better exponent; there was in the address 
an unconscious revelation of that inaccessibility to ideas, 
that ingrained hardness of feeling, that fundamental con. 
tempt of human beings of another condition and color, 
which formed the worst inheritance of the white race 
from slavery. The whole address was in the air; ithad 
a certain popular ability, but not of a high or fine order, 
and its style was inflated beyond the extreme limits of 
trained oratory. Only those who have visited a convict 
camp can appreciate the deliclous unconscious humor 
of Dr. Tucker’s description of one of those paradises of 
fortunate criminals : 


‘‘Let us not lock him up day and night within gloomy walls, 
where he is forever sbut out not only from the society of 
man, but even from communion with nature, Let him have 
the benefit and the blessing, part of the day at least, of out- 
door life. Let God’s beautiful sky spread its canopy above 
him ; let sunlight gladden him; let the breezes of heaven 
fan him, for no human hand will do it ; let God’s zephyrs 
kiss him, for none else will touch his repulsive cheek ; let 
the breath of the morning refresh him ; let the sparkling 
dew-drops dance before him ; let the fragrance of the blos- 
soms and of the fields and of the woods regale him ; let him 
hear the rustling of the leaves, the grand anthem of the 
pines, the purling of the brooks, the chirping of the birds, 
and all the music with which nature fills the atmosphere of 
earth. The appeal is not to human bounty ; the only claim 
is that, while the outcast wears the chain, be be still 
allowed to enjoy some of God Almighty’s bounty. He 
can be restrained, and punished too, without being im- 
mured in a dungeon, and doomed to dank and fetid air, 
and to darkness and silence ”’ 

That the imaginative quality which pervaded Dr. 
Tucker's descriptive passages also p2rvaded some of his 
most important statements of fact was immedlately 
made evident by Dr. Sims, of Tennessee, who spoke 
with the simplicity and directness of a man who knows 
his subject thoroughly, and whose few potnted statts- 
tics plerced Dr. Tucker’s rhetoric like a rapier. This 
remarkable defense of the leasing system had a cer- 
taln popular quality, but {ts importance was slight. 
It does not express the better sentiment of Georgia. A 
leading citizen of Atlanta sald that Dr. Tucker had 
been trying ‘‘to scatter rose leaves over the ashes of 
Georgia's shame ;” the Rev. A. G. Haygood, of Ox!ord, 
Ga, made an outspoken a'tack on the system in his 
very ablesermon before the Association ; Governor Gor- 
don is known to be strongly opposed to it; there ts a 
growing public eentiment against {t, and this is already 
so influential that there 13 stroag probability of legisla- 
tive action on the matter this winter. 

It is impossible to condense the discussions or even to 
summariz3 them within reasonable Ilmits; it must 
suflise to characterize them briefly as varied, practical, 
aad suggestive. Some papers of notable quality were 
read by men of national reputation. Among these 
must be counted Professor Francis Wayland's admi- 
rable presentation of the question of ‘‘The Iacor- 
rigtble : Who Is He and What Shall be Done with 





Him ?” Professor Wayland took radical ground injfavor 
of indeterminate sentences and of permanent imprison- 
ment of confirmed and incorrigible criminals. Of kindred 
interest and value was Mr. Charles Du‘ley Warner's 
paper on ‘The Extirpation of Criminals” Brother 
Justin, D rector of the B others of the Christian Schools, 
read a very sympathetic and persuasive plea for ‘‘ K'nd- 
ness a8 a Factor in Reformation,” and Hamilton W. 
Mabie read a paper on the ‘‘ Press and Crime.” The 
success of the annual meeting was due largely to the tact 
and skill of ex President Hayes as a presiding officer, 
and to the energy, urbsnity, and executive force of Mr. 
W. M. F. Rounds, the Secretary of the Association. The 
courtesy of the people of Atlanta was only needed to 
insure a very unusual interest in the sessions, and ‘hat 
was extended without stint. H. W. M. 
ATLANTA, November 13. 








THE RAMCNA SCHOOL AT SANTA FE, 


HIS memorial school bears the name of the {mpas- 
sioned story by which Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
so deeply stirred the hearts of the American people for 
our Indian population. It is an industrial school for 
Indian girls, and the outgrowth of the efforts made by 
the University of New Mexico to reach by education the 
hitherto almost wholly neglected tribes of the South west. 
Its Indian pupils wore at first of both sexes, and chiefly 
from the Pueblo tribes within one hundred miles of 
Santa Fé A few were also gathered from the Apache 
tribes in the southern part of the Territory. The Pueblo 
youth were nominally Roman Catholic, and their educa- 
tlon by Protestant ttachers excited the zeal of the R>- 
man Catholic priests, who soon took measures to estab- 
lish efmilar schools for these Pueblo tribes. They have 
now three Jarge industrial schools for them, one of 
which, the St Catherine School for Girls, is being erected 
at great expense in Santa Fé 

Special «fforts are therefore now being made by the 
university to educate the Navajo and Apache tribes, who 
are mostly pagan and wholly ignorant. They number 
over 30,000, and, includ{ng other heathen tribes in New 
Mexico and Arizona, have 10 000 youth of school age. 
Though wholly given to superstition, most of these 
tribes are self-supporting by their primitive inaustries, 
There are no Christian missionaries among them. They 
live indifferent to the Carlstian faith, to the advantages 
of education, and to the benefits of the civilization 
known to them unfavorably by their contact with white 
people. 

This great Apache nation, however, includes the 
hardiest, most warlike, shrewd, agile, and capable tribes 
of American Indians, In some of their industries, like 
weaving, they show remarkable skill even in their bar- 
barous condition. The Apaches have signalized them 
selves during the last two generations {n successful war 
with the United Stater, as for two hundred yeers with 
Mex!co and Spain. Thsy are but just now conquered. 
The Navajos, subdued by the United States forces fn 
1862-5, have turned their energies to sheep and strck 
raising, and have acquired by such {industry probably 
more property than any other tribes outside of the 
Indian Territory. Yt their wealth is patriarchal in its 
kind, conststing almort wholly of sheep ani horses, with 
a reservation contalning 8,000,000 acres. The Navajos 
have now a population moderately estimated at 20 000, 
with 1 200,000 sheep and 75 000 horses. They weave al] 
their own garments, yet sold in 1886 one million pounds 
of wool. 

Yet all of these Apache tribes are living in mental and 
moral barbar’sm. The condition of women among them 
{is singular, though deplorable. They are sold for wives 
at twelve years, andi owned as slaves. They are the 
industrious part of the people, and, among the Navajs 
especially, soon acquire controlling influence by their 
ownership of the sheep and the profits of their skill at 
weaving. They have the right of voting and of divorce 
when they choose, but are again sold by their relatives 
for wives, and must endure the evils of polygamy. 

To civil'ze these tribes, their children, and e¢pecially 
their girls, must have a proper industrial and Christian 
education that will lead them to establigh homes rather 
than build the temporary hogans and tepees in which 
they all now dwell. Without such education the clti- 
zenship of these peoples, in their present condition, 
though it be immediately given, as now demanded, 
would be shameful to any government or nation. 

The Ramona School fs devoted entirely to educating 
girls of these heathen tribes, taken at an eurly age, and 
kept for three to five years, or longer, by consent of 
and contract with their parents and with the Usited 
States Indian Office, removed from all the degrading 
impressions and evils of the Reservation. The location 
of the Ramona School, in the high elevation of Santa 
Fé, 7,044 feet above the sea, is especially favorable to 
the health of the pupils, whose tribes are accustomed to 
mountainous air and the conditions of a dry climate. 
The grounds are ample; well watered and cultivated, 
with abundant fruit and shade trees. A corps of expe- 
rienced and devoted teachers and matrons, provided by 





the American Missionary Association, are at work, aud 
able to care for fifty more pupils. But the buildings 
are entirely insufficient, and the number of pupils is 
pow l'mited to forty two. Ose hundred pupils are 
offered and pledged to us by the Commissioner of 
Indfan Affairs as soon as the bulidings are furnished. 
The development of the industrial work {s also assured 
by a lady of noted benevolence in this direction. The 
sum of $18 000 is avallable annually for the current 
expenses of this institution as soon as the same amount 
can be invested in buildings. This advantageous offer 
may well attract the friends of Indians and of Christian 
missionary effort among our own heathen in the United 
States. Itis hoped that it may also enlist the friends 
of that noble woman thus to perpetuate the memory of 
her eloquent words and noble life in the region where 
she most powerfully pleaded against Indian wrongs. 

Contributions are recelved by A. M. Granger, Old 
South Church, Washington Street, Boston, for the 
Ramona School, or by President H. O. Ladd, Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 








RAMABAI. 
By A. F. E. 


HIS famous and wonderful Hindu woman and 
widow, whose romantic history is well known to 
all who have marked the signs of progress in the East 
during recent years, spoke to the friends and puplls of 
the Granger Place School in Canandaigua recently. She 
gave a vivid description of the present condition and 
needs of India, and discussed the missionary work that 
has been done there ‘‘ from a Hindu standpoint.” She 
is a little, frail creature, with a sad face and eager, 
earnest eyes that light up with rare Intelligence when 
she speaks. Though now only twenty-e!lght, her attatn- 
ments put American womanhood to the blush. Per- 
fectly familiar with the history and philosophy of all 
the leading nations of the world, mistress of five or six 
languages, she {s still a simple, artless child, with a trust 
in God and goodness which we assoclate only with the 
tenderest years. 

She began her lecture by saying that she did not ask 
her audience to think as she did. She wasa Hindu, 
and would tell us how India looked to her. ‘‘ Take 
what I say into your conscience and think about it.” 

India shows three signs of national degradation: (1) 
Subjection to a foreign power. (2) Lack of unity among 
her people. (3) Ignorance and superstition among the 
masses, The last two conditions are the cause of the 
first. An ignorant people without national unity must 
become in time a subject poople, The priesthood by 
the invention of the caste system have made national 
unity impocsible, and by withholding the sacred books 
from the common people have left them to the reign of 
ignorance and superstition. This is Ind{a’s present con- 
dition. What has Christlanity done for her? Her first 
knowledge of the Christian religion came by fire and 
sword {n the hands of the Portuguese, whose first re- 
Iigious act among her peop'e was to slaughter by the 
hundred all who would not instantly accept their faith. 
To the masses of the people in India to-day Christianity 
{s the religion of thelr conquerors. 

She here quoted from a recent article in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” which tells the English that their rule 
over Indla must bo made permanent by the spread of 
the Christisn religion among her peoples Every patriotic 
heart !n her audience was thrilled by the fire and fervor 
in this {ttle woman’s e}e and voice when she cried: 
“This is not the religion we want lu India! We want 
a religion that will make us free, body and sou!, not one 
that will make us content to be slaves! All the gods of 
all the world could not make up to us for the loss of our 
national liberty, The English came to us firat for gain 
and conquest, and then they seek to convert us, to make 
us love our chains. So I say to Christians, when you 
go to preach the Gospel in Iodla, do not put yourself 
under the protection of the English Government ; do not 
settle In the European quarter. Go to the people, de- 
pend upon them fur support, work for your living, and 
live Christ among them, Our Eastern {dea of a religious 
teacher is that of a man who has nothing, but goes 
about from door to door, depending upon the people 
whose good he seeks for food and shelter. And {is not 
this Christ’s idea, who himsel! had not where to lay his 
head ? Is {t not Paul’s idea, who worked with his own 
hands for his support ?” 

She gave a graphic picture of what she called the 
‘elegant misstonary ” of India, in his fine house, with 
hts numerous vative servants and his comfortable salary. 
She instanced a religious teacher who within the last 
fifty years went about in poverty preaching his doctrine 
in India, and galoloy more converts in a few months 
than the Eng!{sh missionaries have made in all the 
years since thelr work in India began. A graphic 
picture of womanhood in india was givev. Thirty 
million child widows are living a perpetual death 
There can be noe regeneration for Iadla unless these 
women can ba lifted out of the depths of shame and 
misery {n which they dwell. These women can only be 
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effectually reached by their own countrywomen. 
Therefore, if you will bring a few native girls to your 
country and educate them, let them see your life and 
your advantages, they will go back and do more for 
India than all your foreign missionaries can ever do. 
The missionary must spend two years at least in learn- 
ing the language, and then he knows little about our 
ways of thinking. Too many of them want to make 
us all soft like jelly, and then put their stamp on us! 
We cannot be like you even when we are Christians. 

In conversation Ramabsai spoke in the highest terms 
of the Brahmo Somsaj, which is spreading Christian 
truth among the people, even though it denies the 
divinity of Christ. For herself she sees in Christ the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and, 
moreover, that which no other religion teaches—the 
regeneration of the human soul. She will go back to 
her own country after three years’ residence in Eng 
land and Amerivs, under a threefold disgrace— 
because of her marriage with one of a lower caste, 
because of her widowhood, and because she is a Chris 
tian. Yet she will go alone, under no missionary 
society, with no protection but her trust In God. She 
has devoted herself to her countrywomen. When 
asked what would become of her if they refused to re- 
celve her, she said, ‘‘ They will take me in. I trust 
them. They are human beings. But, if they do not” 
(with an indescribable gesture of head and hands, which 
sald, ‘I have nothing to do with that”), ‘‘I starve. 
But,” and now that rare smile illuminated her face, 
**some one will receive me.” In speaking of her one 
child, a girl, she said : ‘I am glad she isa gir). Think 
of it ! an Indian woman glad her child isa girl! Ihave 
no ambition for her except that she shall be a help to 
my countrywomen.” Her greatest inspfration here 
bas been the sight of women working in harmony 
together fora common end. There is no such thing in 
India. Women live isolated lives of drudgery, or spend 
their time in the idlest gossip. The husband is their 
mediator with God. If they disobey him, God himself 
cannot save them. She spoke warmly of the work of 
Mr. Hume and his sister in their echool, which she says 
is a great power for good in India. She bas no patience 
with the quibble which is hindering him from that 
work. She has visited him in his school, and is in per- 
fect sympathy with what he is doing. This woman 
rises out of centuries of oppression and ignorance, a 
marvel of purity and power. Surely she is the morning 
star of Indian womanhood, to whose words of wisdom 
we who would hasten the comiag of God’s kingdom in 
India would do well to give heed. 








HENRY WARD BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 


I.—GLADSTONE. 


INCE my visit to England in 1863 to make the 
series of popular addresses on the subject of the 
North, I have never expected to return, although I have 
been repeatedly and from various sources solicited to do 
so, The work that I found on hand at home was quite 
sufficient. I had no special need of vacations. I have 
not the look, which most ministers have, of having 
bronchitis or dyspepsia or liver complaint, and so a 
quiet vacation on my farm has been all that I needed. 
Even this spring I had been urged again, vehemently, 
to make a visit, and resolutely refused to do so. It is 
not necessary to say what it was that whirled me about 
in less thanaday. On June 19I took passage on the 
good ship *‘ Etruria,” of the Cunard Line, and on the next 
Saturday night landed in Liverpool. By eleven o'clock 
I was safely ensconced in the Northwestern Hotel. The 
voyage was as pleasant as any voyage could be to me. 
My opinions on the subject of the ocean are preity well 
known, and I do not need to repeat them. I do not see 
any use in the ocean, except to solfdify it. 

Learning, on my arrival in Liverpool, that Mr. Glad- 
stone was to speak on Monday, I concluded to wait over 
and enjoy the opportunity of secing and hearing him. 
I accordingly secured tickets for the platform at Hen- 
gier’s Circus, a building capable of holding several 
thousand persons. The meeting was to be in the after- 
noon. A sort of invisible excitement seemed to pervade 
the whole city of Liverpool, in that Gladstone was to 
make a speech—the last of his campaign speeches. 
When I drew near to the building the streets were filled 
with scattering bande, growing thicker as one approached 
the Circus. Bat, with some difficulty, under the convoy 
of a policeman, I effected an entrance in the rear, and 
was admitted to the stage. Presuming upon my sympa- 
thy with Mr. Gladstone, the audience soon recognizad 
me and gave some hospitable cheers. At the request of 
the committee, however, I repaired to an anteroom in 
order to meet Mr. Gladstone. Prompt to the hour he 
appeared, together with Mrs. Gladstone and a few ladies 
of his party. He bore the marks of the campaign through 
which he had gone, and his voice was quite husky. 
He had wrapped around him a sort of tippet to protect 
his neck and throat. Mrs, Gladstone seemed to have 
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him in spectal charge, and, like a mother nurse, watched 
over him and checked any person that wanted to talk 
with him, for fear that it would hurt his voice. She 
also sat near him during his address, and he frequently 
turned to her, elther because of some suggestion that 
she might have made or from the familfar habit of court- 
eous deference to her. 

The storm of applause when he ascended upon the 
platform could hardly have been surpassed. The roar 
and cheers rolled long and loud, and it was with extreme 
difficulty and after some considerable lapse of time that 
the audience was reduced to anything like gener us 
silence. I satin the front row on the platform, where 
by turning toward him I hada full view of the great 
orator. His voice showed evidence of much use in open- 
air speaking, yet, while its finer qualities were obscured, 
it was resonant, and one could easily see that {t was a 
volce eminently adapted to the best purposes of oratory. 
He held his audience for an hour or more with perfect 
control ; be charmed them ; he filled them with an over- 
flowing enthusiasm. At times the applause burst out 
into an uncontrollable stream, which refused to be 
dammed up, or checked even. I was not capable of 
judging of many of the themes Introduced ; I had not 
the local knowledge. He seemed, however, to touch all 
the springs necessary to be affected, and he left the im- 
pression on my mind that he would be invincible 
There were very slight shades of humor in his speech, 
but its predominant characteristic was that of profound 
convictions on deep moral grounds. Whatever in his 
discourse may have played upon the surface of things, 
he seemed most to be stirred when the underlying ele- 
ments of morality came in for discussion. There were 
no ad captandum allusions; there was nothing of the 
element of combative attack. The scope cf his knowl- 
edge and the minuteness of his information were remark- 
able. If it be the object of an orator to conviace, 
it may be said that on this occasion he exhibited him- 
self to be a master in oratory. 

Taking the address as a whole and comparing it with the 
elaborate effort of such an American as Daniel Webster, 
or with some of the old Greek orators, {t could scarcely 
be sald to have the form and finish that applies to many 
of the masterpieces of eloquence. Judging of its effect 
upon myself, a stranger, a foreigner, one not well versed 
in the details which he discussed, I found myself, never- 
theless, glowing with the sympathy of the audience and 
in full admiration of this remarkable man. Whatever 
may be the issue of the great question upon which he has 
expended his genius, which he regards as his last great 
life's work—the emancipation of [reland—there can be 
no doubt that Gladstone is pre-eminently the central 
figure fn the politics of Great Britain, and that he also 
is or has been a leading figure in the affairs of all 
Europe. 

His versatility is proverbial. His knowledge of 
classical languages and of modern languages, which is 
not so profound or so minute as that of many other 
men, is, nevertheless, remarkable. There are few sub- 
jects which interest thinking men to-day about which 
he cannot wisely and instructively discourse. His 
memory {is something prodigious; his command of 
material very striking; his accuracy in statement 
marvelous. He impresses one as a farfeeing and com- 
prehensive statesman, void of the arts of politicians, in 
deep earnest and with strong moral convictions, 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be a man, I should say, of 
about five feet ten inches in height. He is active, 
supple,and erect ; capable of enduring great fatigue, quite 
elastic in splirits, genial and social. His head is said to 
be a Websterlan head, but in my judgment it will 
hardly bear that comparison. The lines upon his face are 
strong ; his features are large ; and, being nearly bald, 
the impression of the hefght of his forehead is apt to be 
exaggerated. A strong nose; a mouth fine, but very 
firm; the chin only moderately full. Altogether, a 
striking head and physlognomy. 

I met him subsequently at his own dwelling in Lon- 
don, at a breakfast. He was very simple and unpreten 
tious in his manner; grave and very dignified, yet 
familisr. I cannot say that he isa good conversational- 
ist, but he is an excellent talker. Although there were 
several gentlemen present, pretty much all the discourse 
fell from his Mps. 

Mr. Giadstone has not escaped very bitter detraction. 
The hatred of him on some sides is intense and even 
malignant. Even his personal morality has not escaped 
virulent criticism. It is probable that no statesman for 
the last hundred years has been subjected to greater 
abuse and vind{ctive misrepresentations. To me he 
seemed like a great man seeking great ends and by very 
noble measures and from pure motives. Whatever may 
be the outcome of the present struggle, I think it beyond 
all controversy that when the rights of Ireland 
are acknowledged and established, all men will see that 
the redeeming measures must be traced back to the wis- 


dom of William E. Gladstone. 
Henry Ward Bescner. 
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GERMAN LABORERS—HOW THEY WORK 
AND HOW THEY LIVE. 


By Grorce TALLMAN, 


EOPLE in this country are apt to be skeptical 
when they hear, for instance, that it costs more to 
build a brick wall in Germany than in America. They 
see In the newspapers that German bricklayers are paid 
but four or five dollars per week, and they know that 
bricklayers at home are often paid fifteen, or even 
twenty, dollars. Their natural inference is that a house 
wall in America would cost about three times as much 
as in Germany. Yet the surprising fact remains that 
it Is cheaper in America. 

Mr. Schoenhof, jn his recently published book upon 
“The Industrial Situation,” gives scores of facts quite 
as remarkable as that just noted. No one who reads 
them can doubt that labor in Germany {s approximately 
as dear as labor in America. On the farms in Germany 
wages are pitifully low, yet farm products are dear. 
In the cotton manufaciorles the waxes are less than half 
of our own wages, yet cotton goods are desrer. The 
only possible conclusion is that the German laborer does 
not do half as much hard work in a day as the Amer- 
ican laborer. Mr. Schoenhof gives many statistics 
indicative of the fact. For instance, he states that in 
the cotton factories of the two countries, where Amer- 
ica employs one operative for a product of one hundred 
pounds, Germany employs an operative for a product 
of each twenty-seven and one-half pounds. This is an 
extreme case, but the general fact remains that the 
cheap labor in Germany is often almost worthless, 

The reason of this is not far to find. It lles partially 
in the superior character of the American workman, and 
his ability to use machinery. Yet it principally lies in 
a difference in physical strength and energy. Light work 
in Germany, such as that of a barber, is performed 
very cheaply. But heavy work is performed very slowly, 
and with frequent rests. The hod-carrier, for instance, 
never attempts to carry a heavy hod, and three or four 
times during the day he will stop and take something 
to eat. His time is cheap, but his work is dear. 

The lack of physical energy among the German 
laborers is undoubtedly due very largely to a lack of 
nourishing food. Mr. Schoenhof, in the work men 
tioned, cites the bill of fare of a family of three in a 
village in the Taunus, near Frankfort-on-Main. As 
the laborers in many other parts of Germany are unable 
to purchase anything more than this, it is worthy of 
reproduction : 


‘‘Saturday: Breakfast, coffee and bread, with jam: 


dinner, potatoes and coffee ; afternoon, coffee and bread, 
with jam ; supper, potato-cake and coffee. 

“Sunday: Breakfast, same as above; dinner, rice soap, 
with potatoes, and one pound of soup meat; afternoon, 
bread, with jam; supper, potato-cake and coffee. 

“Monday: Same as Saturday, except potato soup in- 
stead of potatoes at dinner, and plain potatoes instead of 
potato-cake at supper.”’ 

It might seem from reading the above that the laborers 
did enjoy one luxury ; namely, coffee. But this idea 
will not occur to any one who has drunk ordinary 
German “‘ coffee.” The story fs told at Leipzig of an 
American student who remarked that his coffee had 
‘one good point and one bad point.” ‘The good 
point,” he said, ‘‘is that it has no chicory in it; the bad 
point is that it has no coffee.” The ‘‘coffee” which 
these work-people drink has nothing about {t which ts 
of the nature of a luxury except the tax which the Gov- 
ernment imposes, not enly upon genuine coffee, but upon 
all imitation coffees. 

With such a bill of fare it is impossible that the 
laborers should do much work. In some of the country 
districts where they get no meat they eat their vegetable 
soup in quantities as startling to the American imagina- 
tion as are the quantities of beer drunk by the German 
students. Even some of the better-paid workmen in 
the large cities bring up their families almost ex- 
clusively upon cheap vegetable diet. Travelers are 
struck with the enormous number of bow-legged and 
knock-kneed children in the streets (‘‘o-legged and 
x-legged,” as the Germans call them). The cause of this 
. on physical weakness coming from {onutritlous 

There is another result of this lack of good food which 
is almost as disastrous as the lack of physical strength 
which results. The poorer classes of German laborers 
drink, not beer, but whisky. The lack of sufficient 
food makes them crave the hottest stimulants. These 
furnish for a time an artificial strength, but result in 
physical demoralization. The drunkenness fa Germany 
is largely confined to the ciasses which have insufticlent 
food, and it seems to be just as true that poverty causes 
drunkenness as that drunkenness causes poverty. 

There seems to be little doubt but that the physical 
strength of the German peasants is less than it was in the 
days of their barbaric freedom. The employer, the land- 
lord, and the Government have all exacted all that was 
possible from the helpless laborers. The horses in Ger. 
many, which are owned by the landlords, are well fed, 
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well kept, and strong ; but the laborers, who are “‘ free,” 
are badly fed, badly kept, and weak. The result of 
low wages is at first a saving to the employing classes, 
but in the end breaks down the wealth-producing power 
of the nation. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP IN HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 








T is now five years since the charge of the chapel 
exercises at Cambridge, for the nine months of 
term time, has been assigned to nine gentlemen, who 
were the clerical members of the Board of Overseers 
and of the Faculty of the College. It bas been the policy 
of the college to distribute the students on Sunday 
morning among the different churches of the nefghbor- 
hood according to their own choice, and on thefr applt- 
cation the college engages reais for them in such 
churches. Evening services were held through the 
winter months in the college chaps], conducted hy 
genikmen of different Protestant communions. This 
arrangement has proved, on the whole, satisfactory 
More system and a larger range have now been given to 
it by the appolotment, in the place of these nine gentle- 
men, of five ‘‘ preachers to the University.” who form, 
with the Plummer Professor of Christlan Morals, what 
I suppose I might call a ‘‘ ministerfal faculty.” There 
are intrusted to them aj] the regulations of the Ual- 
versity for worship. The visible change in these 
ar‘angements, as far as any has yet been made, is that 
six gentlemen instead of nine take the charge of morn- 
ing chapel. And it fs also understood that these gentle- 
mn will preach on twenty four Sundays of the forty 
Suncays of term time. For the other Sundays the 
preachers are selected by them. 
Under this system the morning chapel service at 
H .rvard is a spectslly interesting relfgious service. Old 
graduates who remember chapel as merely a disguised 
roll-call, to which they hurrfed tn indecently, and which 
they left gladly, have formed from such remembrances 
no idea of the chapel services of the last five years. The 
demeanor of the students is always that of Christian 
gentlemen. They read a psalm alternately with the 
clergy man, and read as men read who are used tospeak 
in public and are not afraid of thelr own voices The 
choir is made up of sixteen boys from the Cambridge 
piblic schools and sixteen undergraduates, generally 
chosen from the G ee Club. It {fs in careful and regular 
tralning under the Jead of a master, and renders with 
diguity the best music. I have never been so fortunate 
as to heer in Trictty in New York, or indeed in any 
eburch in America, choral music so impressive as that 
which {s usual here. The dally chapel service consists 
of a psalm from the authorized version, read alternately 
by the minister and congregation, some anthem sung by 
the cholr, the reading of a passage of Scripture, fol- 
lowed by a short prayer offered by the minister, the 
L rd’s Prayer repeated in union by the aseembly, and 
some congregational hymn sung together by the 
students. Talis service has been so interesting that the 
wish has been constantly expressed by outsiders that 
they might be permitted to be present. Till this term 
stuien's have been expected and required to be present 
at chapel two-thirds of the time, unless they were ex 
cused for conscientious scruples or for ill health, or 
unless their residence was more than half a mile from 
chapel. Uader these restrictions the average attendance 
among a thousand undergraduates was practically be- 
tween six and eight hundred. It was always smallest on 
Saturday and Monday, and, like other church attendance, 
was +ff-cted more or less by the weather. At the begin- 
ning of this term, a3 you know, every regulation was with 
drawn which made attendance compulsory, and morn- 
ing chapel took the same place here which religious 
service takesio most churches in America. People who 
supposed that public worship depends largely on statute, 
and people who supposed that students dislike worship, 
supposed that the chapel would be nearly empty. But 
the result thus far shows that undergraduates do not 
dislike public worship. Ihave been at the chapel many 
times in the last month, and [I have never seen a small 
attendance. The attendance varies from day to day 
more than {it did under the old system. It was interest- 
irg to observe that {t did not fall off at the beginntag, but 
increased almost steadily for two or three weeks. The 
attendance is certaloly smaller than it was under the 
system of compu'sion. But there are almost always 
several huodrid in attendance, and I suppose it is still 
true that {t is the largest dally attendance of men coming 
voluntarily to the service which is held in any place of 
worship in the world. The service, if I can judge from 
my own observation, certaloly gains in dignity and 
alacrity. Every man presentreads in the responses ; 
almost every man joins in the congregational siagtog ; 
no man hurries out from chapel after the benediction 
as if he were glad he were free. 
With the confirmation of the six ministers as a some- 
what permanent board, there comes in a new relauion 





between each of them and the students, which was 
formerly only possible to the Plummer Professur. The 
coilege has assigned to them convenient aod even 
elegant apartments {n Wadsworth House, the old house 
which was butlt for President Wadsworth, and for 
nearly a century and a half was the residence of his 
successors. Agall these gentlemen, except Dr. McKenz‘e, 
are not permanent residents of Cambridge, they wil! 
naturally make a good deal of use of these rooms. I am 
told that Dr. Hale has lived here most of the time in 
October. I have certainly seen his lights very many 
evenings when I have passed the Wadsworth House. 
Now, as has been sald, these gentlemen are all grad- 
uates. The college traditions are familiar to them. 
They are “ Aipha-Dzlts” or ‘‘ Puddings” or members 
of some college society. They have young friends 
among the undergraduates. They have signified that 
at ceituln hours they are at home tostudents, and I fancy 
the students will find that they are always welcome at 
Wadsworth. Mr. Peabody recetved all the Sentors one 
evening of Jast week, and on that cccasfon I heard Dr, 
Hale say, what he will not object to my repeating. that 
he was glad to find that the young men called upon bim 
at all hours, from early morning till late at night, and 
that they consulted him on all subj cts, from the gravest 
questions which can be put in language between man 
and man, to such matters as the color of a fringe or the 
inscrip'ion on a banner fa the Commemuoratton Diy 
procession. I quote his own words almost precisely 
R-col'ccting my own student life, I should think such 
intimacies would grow. These gentlemen are men of 
the world, they have had large experlence of life, they 
know college men and college customs They are not 
connected In any way wih the immediate government 
of the college, The unJerzraduates of the college 
know that they may trust such friends. They can give 
them any c nfijence, sure that these gentl men would 
never ‘‘go back on them.” They can ob‘ain the ad- 
vantage which a man gains by showing toa person of 
more experlence a transaction or exp: rience where be 
doubts as to his next step. sure that he has pure advice, 
well meant at least, from aman who ought to be a com- 
petent adviser. 

I am by no means sure that this fs not going to be one 
of the more importunt features of the enlargement of the 
ministerial staff of the college. Indeed, 1 look on the 
enaang-s, a8 they are called, not so much a: a revolution 
which they certainly are not, but simply as an increase 
of the working force of the coll-gelin these matters, Dr 
Andrew Peabody, the last Plummer Professor, woul)! 
tell us that confidence between undergratuates and the 
college minister is no new thing He could, if he 
m'gut, unfold us many a romance from his experience 
W oat the college bas done now 1s to provide six such 
advisers, from di!ff rent communions, when she bas 
nearly fifteen hundred students, while thirty years ago 
she provided one for two hundred and fifty. Tue loyal 
and spirited intere-t taken by the students in the religious 
service is certainly a matter of serfons ioterest to all 
persons engaged {a education. But I should be sorry If 
it gave a false impression to any persons who have the 
charge of college education. Such persons should 
remember that if they mean to follow the Cambridge 
example they must fulfill all the conditioos, The 
government of Harvard College has shown to {ts stu- 
dents that it considers the chapel exercises a matter of 
the first importance. I: begfas by respecting the service 
itself. It appofots an accomplished musical professor, 
one of {ts own graduates, to direct the religious music 
He can call for the co-operation and sympathy of 
Professor Paine, the distinguished chief of the musicai 
department. He is instructed to secure the best choir 
poss'ble ia the conditions of Cambridge, and he is 
hardly limited in the expense of doing so, or in the 
provision of printed music for their use. If all this 
were merely & token of the interest the government 
takes in this affair {t would be valuable. As for the 
clergymen who are toconduct these services, the college 
calls to the Piumimer professorship a preacher of singu- 
lar ability, already a professor whose classes are large 
and popular, who has been regarded for many years as 
one of the most interesting and instructive of the preach- 
ers of this vicinity ; a man for whose services, could 
they have been obtained, many important churches 
would have been rivals. It chooses four assoctate 
preachers, the ‘ministers of the largest E'scopaltan 
church, the largest Ual'arian church and the oldest 
and most important, I suppose the largest Congrega- 
tional church in Boston, and the mlaister of the largest 
church in Cambridge. The fifth preacher, wno repre- 
sents the Baptist church in their company, is a mtule- 
ter of one of the large Biptist congregations uf the 
neighboring city of Providence. In such appoint 
ments the government of the college shows that it 
means to do the best it knows in giving dignity and 
{oterest to its religious services. The students under- 
stand perfectly well this wish of the government 
They sympathize with {¢ and co operate with it. They 
mean and expect, as do the students of every cul- 
lege, that their college shall be the best in the coun- 





try. And just as they want it to have the best observa- 
tory, the best gymnasium, the best apparatus, and the 
longest list of students, they expect it to have the most 
dignified and effective religious service. If the govern- 
ment of the college does its part, they are willing to do 
theirs. It is my belief that the government of any 
other college which in its own way will do the same 
thing may be sure of a like co-operation on the part of 
the students. But I should say, Woe to a coll-+ge 
government which expected to secure such respect for a 
service which it does not respect itself! If you should 
appoint some amlable recluse as your Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, simply because no parish wanted to 
hear him preach ; if you should tell him that, as a 
minor part of bis duties, he was to ‘‘ make the chapel 
service interesting ;” even if you should rend for a few 
of the more serious undergraduates, and ask them if 
they were not willing to select the tunes and lead the 
stnging—tif by such half-way measures you showed that 
you did not care much for the chapel service yourselves, 
[ think again that your students would meet you half 
way, and show that they did not care more about it 
than you did. And I should expect that at the end of 
two years you would report to The Cbristlan Uaton 
that you had ‘‘tried the experiment” of voluntary at- 
tendance at chapel, and that it had lamentably fatled. 
ALUMNUS. 


THE POOR MAN IN THE RICH MAN’S 
CHURCH. 
A RECORD OF EXPERIENCES.—I. 


By Greorce J. MAnson. 








F a pocr man attended the Sunday morning service 
of one of our New York fashfonable churches. what 
kind of a reception would be accorded him? The sec- 
ular newspapers have, time and time aga'n, said that 
the p»orly dressed man would receive a very cold wel- 
come in the rich man’s church The churches them- 
selves have denied the charge. They bave sald that the 
poor do rot care to come where the wealthy worship, 
but, if they did come, they would not be turned away. 
It occurred to me, not long ag», as a happy thought, 
to find an answer to this question. ‘*‘ Become a poor 
man yourself,” sald my inner consclousness to me, ‘‘ go 
‘o the churches of the wealthy, see how they will treat 
you and then mske a truthful report of your experfence 
to the readers of The Christlan Uaton.” For several 
Sundays, therefore. [ became a sort of eptritual detect- 
ive, with this difference, that, whereas the o'dlpary 
detective fs retained for a particular side or party. my 
investigations were for the actual facts, and without 
bias In elther the clerical or secular direction, 

I donned a sult of well-worn clothes—my ‘‘ chore 
sult.” in domestic patlance—an old, soft white hat, an 
ill fitting collar, partially held in place by a faded neck- 
tle of ancient pattern; a pair of unblackened shoes (a 
modest but self assertive hole in each), and, with a three 
days’ growth of beard, I started out on my cbu’chly 
journey. I do pot wish the reader to think I looked 
like atramp, for I did not. I looked—at least I tried 
to look—like a tolerably clean mechanic out of work 
and funds, but putting on the best appearance that he 
could. 

My first visit was to Grace Church, on the corner of 
Broadway and Tenth Sireet. It was a beautiful day in 
the early spring, and the sun shone brightly on the 
crowd of faultlessly attired men in Prince Albert coats 
and tasteful!y dressed women holding gil!t-edged, velvet- 
covered prayer books in their slim, delicate, aristocratic 
hands, as they streamed into the main entrance of the 
sacred edifice, I assumed a humble, deferential air, 
and followed the multitude. I soon found myself in 
the rear of the church on one side, standing in a crowd 
of what the boys call ‘‘ tony ” looking people, some of 
whom looked at me with a curious eye. Oaly for an 
instant, however, for they were all wailing for seats. 
The introductory music had ceased, and I could hear the 
voice of the clergyman as from afar < ff, reminding his 
hearers of the duty of confessing sin with ‘‘ an humble, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart.” An usher half-way 
up the aisle wou'd now and then beckon some of the 
crowd to stepup, and they would be shown seats, I 
moved up to the front with the rest. O/ course, all those 
with ladies bad to be accommodated first ; that was natu- 
ral avd proper. Finally, when it came to the group of 
single men, the usher put them in pews, in each of which 
there was ro1m for one or more. At last he beckoned 
tome. He did not look surprised or annoyed ; in fact, 
he be'rsyed no feeling whatever, but gave me a seat 
about ten rowsup from the jvor, and as good as had been 
given to many of my companions. My exit from the 
church was not noteworthy. A few finely diecsed 
jadies and gentlemen glanced at me hurriedly, and 
passed on, Anold woman in black gave mea kindly 
juok, and seemed half inclined to speak, but she did 
not. 

At St. Paul’s Methodist Church, on the north- 
west corner of Fuurth Avenue and Twenty second 
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Street, I was given a seat so promptly that {ft almest 
took my breath away. The church was not full; there 
were many vacant pews. The people sitting around 
me I noticed were plainly dressed, and there seemed to 
be a studied effort to follow the ru'e of the church, ** not 
to adorn themselves with gold or pearls or costly array ” 
Isat alone ina big pew by myzelf, and left the great 
edifice, whose imposing exterlor contrasted strangely 
with the democratic appearance of {ts worshipers, with 
out, so far as I could see, recelving a critical or curfous 
glance from any one. 

The Sunday morning I attended the Rev. Robert 
Collyer’s church, on the corner of Thirty-fourth S:reet 
and Park Avenue, it rafmed hard. I bad no umbrella; 
at least I carrfed none. for I wished to give emphasis to 
my honest poverty. But I was double-vested, and my 
outer coat was a thick pea-jacket of the coarser kiad, 
such as sallors are wont to wear, and that had done 
service for many a year. As I walked toward the 
church I m-t the Rav Dr. Collyer. He gave mea sharp 
glance, possibly of recognition, for I had mt him 
before {n a jourvalistic capacity, and without doubt be 
must have thought I had become, speaking from the 
** clothes-horse” point of view, very much run down, 
and the verlest kind of a Bohemian. I walted till he 
had entered the church, for I certainly did not, at that 
time, want to come in contact with the genial clergyman, 
and then I ascended the steps, and entered the main 
door. The weather was so bad that there were not 
many in attendance. A few stood at the rear and 
walted to be seated by the ushers. I stood near the left 
side alsle, and carefully perused a placard haviog refer- 
ence to pew-holdeis, and which stated that strangers 
would be seated as soon as possible. I had barely time 
to read the statement ere a medium-eized, spectscled 
young maa approsched me, and ing ured 1f I would not 
like to have a seat. I told him I would, and he 
showed me toa pew aboutten rows f:omthedoor. The 
people siuing around me were a solic-looking, well-to 
do class of people Tory seemed by their faces to 
show the coldness of the philosopher mingied with the 
icy self possession of the po ished man of the world 
There was one excep'ion, however, and that was a thir 
faced, sallow. complexioned litue man who gat at the 
other end of my pew. He was dressed almost as poorly 
as myself, but with more regard to ecclesiastical taste 
and Sabbatarian pr priety, That is to eay, his clothes 
were biack cloth, but well-worn ; he boasted of a faded 
umbrella and a Derby hat of musty look and uncertaia 
color. I think the man must have been a new Convert 
to the Unitarian belief, for new converts are always 
earnest, and he took the most active interest in the 
services from beginningto end. He was kind enough, 
after fluding the hymns, to hand me a book. He sang 
himec)f, and appeared sad that 1 did not join him. He 
would have been sadder if I had. On my way out of 
church | met a trampish looking young man, red faced, 
bro. d-shouldered, short haired. Heevidently recognized 
me a8¢ 8 Mand and « brother, for he struck up a conver- 
sation atonce. He bad taken refuge in the big porch of 
the church from the now fast-descr nding rain, aud urged 
me, with much show of go d-fellowsh!p, to accompany 
him on his way toward Tenth Avenue, at which polut 
he assured me he would “ blow me: ff ” or, in ordinary 
Eavli-h, would treat me to a god five-ceat glass of 
whisky. Very happily, my coutract did not call upon 
me to start a crematory in my stomach, and I bade my 
companion adieu, advising him to use what he declared 
wa: the ‘‘only tinpexce he had in the world” fora 
plate of cakes and sme coffee. 

The Chureb of St. Mary the Virgin, in Forty-fifth 
Street, near Seventh Avenue, ts ‘* High Courch ” Epte- 
copal I went there one moroing. and, after waliing 
with a crowd of other people, was shown to a seat 
about one-ihird way up on the side aisle The congre- 
gation was made up of all sorts of people—rich, half 
way rich, and poor. Across the aisle from where I sat 
were women in diamonds snd men with faultiese-fiiting 
suits and exiremely polished airs [o my own pew there 
was a little girl in a calic» dress, an old man who Jooked 
like a mecbanic—a real, not a bogus, mechanic—a 

young womaa who might be aclers or a sewing-girl, 
and a colored, or rather («he was so dark) I shouid say, 
a black, Woman. next 10 whom I bad the honor to sit. 
The pews bad no cushions. We all koeeled tozeiher 
duriug tbe varlous jars of the service, breathed the 
iocense ( #bich was not unwelcome in my own immedi- 
date viciotty ), and were entranced »]most toto forzetfu - 
ness of Ume and p ace by suprano avlos of the sweetest, 
most delicious description. I was for a time much 
interested lo a curious character who sat in front of me. 
He wasashort, chu ky, double-chinned man, with a 
black mustacne. H:; wore a col -red calico sbirt, a high 
colar sbi cz n cktle in which there was a smal: dia- 
mo dyis. bytve Uy te was efther ap old spurt” or 
a Waseipgt o> Matk t bucver who bai been muco 
given W seeluy | fe tu ts lower phess. But be srayed 
toroucb the aus vice, aud seemed to take as eloceres part 
in it as bis more :eflucd, @sthetic neiguburs. He ruce 


bat was cocked a little on one side, but he looked seri- 
ous, thoughtful—as if, in fact, some ray of spiritual light 
had penetrated into his heart. 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs Ame ta E. Barr 
CHAPTER Il —THE SHEEP-SHRARING 


* Plain living and high thinking... 
The homely beauty of the good old canse, 
. . . Our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household lawa.’’ 
‘ & happy youth, and their old age 
1a keantifn! and free.” 
HE s\eop shearings a: Up Hill F.rm were a kind 
of rural Oiympics. Shenberds came there from 
far sno near foiry their skill against each othr r—young 
men in their prime mostly, with brown, ruddy faces, 
and ¢j<¢s of that bright blue Juster which {is only gained 
by a free, open-air life. The hillside was just turning 
purple with heather bloom, and along the winding, 
stony road the yellow asphodels were dancing in the 
wind. Everywhere there was the scent of bog-myrtle 
and wild rose and sweet-brier, and the tlokling sound 
of becks babbling over glossy rocks. And in the 
glorious sunshine and lum!nous afr the mountains 
appeared to expand and elevate, and to throw out glow- 
ing peaks and summits into {infinite space. 
Hind in hand the Squire and his daughter climbed the 
feliside, They had left home in high spirits, merrily 
filoging back the mother’s and S»phia’s last advices ; 
but gradually they became silunt, and then a Hitle 
mournful. ‘‘I wonder why it is, father?” asked 
Charlotte ; ‘‘ I'm not at all tired, and how can fresh alr 
and supshine make one melancholy ?” 
‘* Maybe, now, sad thouvhts are catching. I was 
havinga few. En? Woat ?” 
‘IT don'tknow. Why were you having sad thoughts?” 
‘« Well, then, I really can'tunderstaniwhy There's 
no need to fret over changes. A‘ toe long end the great 
change puts all right. Ciarlotte, I have been coming 
to Barf Latrigg’s shearlngs for about half acentury, I 
remember the first. I held my nurse’s hand, and wore 
such a funny little coat, and such a big lace collar. 
And, dear me ! it was just such a day as this, thirty-two 
years ago, that your mother walked up to the shearing 
with me, Charlotte; and [ asked her if she would be 
my wife, and she sald she would. Taou takes after her 
a good deal; she had the very same bright eyes and 
bonny face »nd straight, tall shape thou has to-day. 
Barf Latrigg was sixty then. turning a bit gray, but able 
to ehear with any man they could put against him 
He'll be ninety now; but his father lived till he was 
more than a hupdred, and most of his fore-elders touched 
the century. He’s had his troubles, too.” 
**T never heard of them.” 
**No. Trey are dead and buried. A dead trouble 
may be forgot ; it is the living troubles that make the 
eyes dim, and the heart fail Yes, yes; Barf is as 
happy as a boy now, but I remember when he was 
back set and fore-set with trouble. In life everything 
goes round like a cart-wheel. En? What ?” 

In a short time they reached the outer wall of the 
farm. They were el ht hundred feet above the valley ; 
and, looking back wards upon the woods from their airy 
shelf, the tops of the trees appeared like a solid green 
road, on which they might drop down and walk. Sione 
steps in the stone wall admitted them intothe inclogure. 
and then they saw the low, gray house spreading itself 
in the shadow of the noble sycamores— 

*. , . musical with bees ; 
Such tents the patriarchs loved.” 

As they spproached, the o]d statesman strode to the 

open door to meet them. He was a very tall man, with 
a bright, florid face, and @ great deal of fine, white hair. 
Two Jarge sheep dogs. which only wanted a hint to be 
uncivil, walked beside him. He had that independent 
manner which honorable descent and absolute owner- 
sbip of bouse and land give ; and he looked every foch 
a gentlemen, though he wore only the old dalesman’s 
custume—breeches of buckskin fastened at the knees 
«ith five sliver buttons, home-kait su ckings and low 
shoes, aud a red waletcoat, open that day in order to 
show the floe rc ffl s on bis shirt He was preci ely what 
&q ulre Sandal would have been if the Sindals had not 
been forced by circumstances intv Cuntact with a more 
cultivated snd a more ambitiuus life. 

* Welcome, S.ndsl! 1 have been watching for thee 
There would be liule prosperation in & shearing if thou 
wert absent. Ards gvod day to thee, Coarlutie. My 
Ducle was speasiag of thee a minute ago. Here she 
comes to beip thee: fF with thy things ” 

Cosrlotte was uu'yiog her bu. Ract as she entered the 
dep cvol p tch, and a moment afterward Ducie was at 
ber side, 1. was ea-y to see tue women loved each other, 
teougn Ducle unly smilied, and said, **Oume in; I’m 
rigbt giad to see you, Charlotte. Come into t’ best room, 


and col your face a bit. And how fs Mrs. Sandal and 
Sophia? Bs things at their usual, dear ?” 

‘Thank you, Ducle; all and everything {s well—i 
hope. We have not heard from Harry Jately. I think 
{t worrlts father a little, but he is never the one to show 
it. Oh, how sweet this room is !” 

She was standing before the old-fashioned swivel 
mirror, that had rfl cted three generations; a fair, 
bright girl, with the light and hope of youth ia her face, 
The old room, with its oak walls, immense bed, carved 
awrorles, drawers, and cupboards, made a fine environ- 
ment for s0 much life and color. And yet there were 
touches fn it that resembled her, and seemed to be the 
protest of the prezent with the past—vivid green and 
acariet masses of geranium and fuchsia in the latticed 
window, and @ great pot of odorous flowers upon the 
hearthstone, But the pecullar sweetness which Char- 
lotte noticed cama from the polished oak floor, which 
was strewed wi'h bits of rosemary and lavender, to pre- 
vent the slipping of the feet upon ft. 

Charlotte looked down at them as she ¢jaculated, 
** How sweet this room {s!” and the shadow of a frown 
crossed her face. ‘‘ 1 wou'd not do it, Dacle, for any 
one,” she said. ‘‘ Poor herbs of grace! What sin have 
they committed to be trodden under foot ? I would not 
do {t. Ducte ; I feel as if it hurt them.” 

“ Nay, now ; tlowers grow to be pulled, dear, just as 
lazses grow to be loved and marrled.” 

‘Ts that what you think, Ducle? S»me cherished in 
the jar; some thrown under the feet. and bruised to 
death—the feet of wrong and sorrow—” 

“Don’t you talk that way, Charlotte. It isn’t lucky 
for girls to talk of wrungand sorrow. Talking of things 
bespeaks them, Tuere’s always them that hear; them 
that we don’t see. And everybody pulls flowers, 
dearie,” 

“Idon't. If I pull a rose, I always believe every 
other rose on that tree {fs sad about {t. They may be in 
famiiles Ducle—whocan tell ? And the little roves may 
be like the little chiliren, and very dear to the grown 
ros: 8” 

“Why, what fanctes! Let us go into the yard, and 
see the shearing. You've made me feel as tf I'd never 
like to pull a posy again, You shouldn't say such things, 
indeed you shouldn’t; you've given me quite a turn, I’m 
sure,” 

As Ducle talked, they went through the back door 
{nto a large yard walled in from the hillside, and having 
in it three grand old sycamores. One of these was at 
the top of the inclosure, and a circle of green shadow 
like a tent was around it, In this shadow the Sxutre 
and the statesman were sitting. Their heads were un- 
covered, their long clay pipes in their hands; and, with 
a placid complacency, they were watchiog the ecore of 
busy men before them. Many had come long distances 
to try their skill agalosteach other; for the shearings 
at Latrizg’s were a pastoral game, at waich it was a local 
honor to be the winner. Tnere the yc uog stateeman 
who could shear his six scxre a day found others of a 
like capacity, and it was Greek azainst G-eek at Up Hill 
shearing that afternoon 

*[ had two thousand sheep t> get over "sald Latrizg, 
** but they'll be bare by sunset Syuire. That isn’t bai 
for these days. WaenI was young we wouldn’t have 
thought much of two thousand, but every dalesman 
then kaew what good shearing was. Now” and the old 
man shook his head slowly, ‘* gvod shearers are fe 7 and 
far between. Why, theres some here from beyond 
Kirkstone Pass and Nab Scar !” 

It was customary for young people of all conditions 
to give men as aged as Barf Latrigg the honorable name 
of ‘‘ grandfather ;” and Charlotte sald. as she sat down 
{1 the breezy shadow beside him, ‘* Who is first, grand- 
fsther ?” 

** Why, our Stephen, to be sure! They'll have to be 
up before Cay-dawn to keep tidey with our Steve — 
Steve, how many {fs thou ahead now?” The voice that 
asked the question, though full of triumph, was thin 
and weak; but the answer came back in ful, mellow 
tones : 

‘* Fifteen ahead, grandfather.” 

** On. I'm 80 glad !’ 

** Charlotte Sandal says ‘she’s 80 glad’ Now then, if 
thou loses ground | wouldn’t give a ha’penny for tnee.” 

Then the women who were folding the flveces on 
tables under the other two sycamores lifted their eyes 
and glanced at Steve; and sume of the elder ones sent 

bim a merry gibe, and some of the younger ones smiles, 
that made his brown, handsome face deepen in color; 
but he was far too earnest {n his work to spare a moment 
forareply By and by the Squire put down his pipe, 
and sat watching with his hanus upvn his knees. And 
astray child crept up to Charlotte and climbed upon 
her lap, and went to sleep there ; aud the wind fi-cued 
these four representatives of four generations all over 
with wavering shadows; and Ducile came backwards 
sod forwards, and finally carried the sleeplog child into 
the house ; and Stepnen, busy as he was, saw everything 
that went on in the group under the top sycamore, 








down in the same car with me. His marvelously shiny 
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fleeced and emitter * and turned on to the billside; and 

Cherlotte. leantng over the wall, watcbed them wander 

contented!y up the fell, with their lambe trotting beside 

them. Grandfather and the Squire had gone into the 
house; Ducte was calling her from the open door; she 
knew it wae teatime; and she was young and healthy, 
and hungry enough to be glad of it. 

At the table she met Stephen. Tha strong. bare. 
armed Hercules, whom she had watched tosalng the 
sheep around for his shears as easlly as if they had been 
kittens under his hands, was now dressed in a hand- 
some tweed suit, and looking quite as much of a gen- 
tleman as the most fastidious matden could desire. He 
came in after the meal had begun, flushed somewhat 
with his hard labor, and perhaps al-o with the hurry 
of his toil-t; but there was no embarrassment in his 
manner. I[t had never yet entered Stephen’s mind that 
there was apy occasion for embarrassment, for the 
friendship between the Squire’s family and his own had 
been devoid of all sense of Inequality, The Squire was 

“ the equire,” and was perhaps richer than Latrigg, but 

even that fact was uncertain, and the Sandals had been 

to court, and married {nto county familles: but then 
the Latriggs had been for exactly seven hund red years 
the nelghbors of Sandal—good nekghbors, shoulder to 
shoulder with them fn every trial or emergency, 

The long friendship had never known but one tem 

porary shadow, aud this had been durtog the time that 

the present Squlre’s mother ruled in Sandal; the 

Mistress Charlotte whose fofluence was stil] felt in the 

old seat. She had entirely disapproved the familiar 

affection with which Latrigg met her husband, and it 
was said the disputes which drove one of her sons from 
his home was caused by her determination to break up 
the companionship existing between the young people 
of the two houses at that time. 

The Squire remembered it. He had also, in some de. 
gree, regarded his mother's prejudices while she lived ; 
but, after her death, Sophia and Charlotte, as well as 
their brother, began to go very often to Up-Hill Ferm. 
Naturally, Stephen, who was Ducte’s son, became the 
companion of Harry Sandal; and the girla grew up in 
his sight like two besutiful alsters {t was only within 
the past year that he had begun to understand that one 
was dearer to him than the other: but though none of 
the three were now ignorant of tho fact, it was as yet 
tacitly ignored. The knowledge had not been pleasant 
to Sopbia; and to Charlotte and Stephen {t was such a 
delicious uncertainty that they hardly desired to make 
it sure; and they imagined thelr secret was a!) their 
own, and were 80 happy in {t that they feared to look 
too curiously into their happiness, 

There was to be a great feast and dance that nicht 
and, as they sat at the tes table, they heard the mirth 
and stir of its preparation; but it came into the room 
only like a pleasant echo, mingling with the barking of 
the sheep dogs, and the bleating of the shorn sheep 
upon the fells, and the murmur of their quiet conversa- 
tion about “the walks” Latrigg owned, and the scram- 
bling, black-faced breed whose endurance makes them 
80 profitable. Something was also said of other shear- 
ings to which Stephen must go, if he would assure his 
claim to be ‘‘top-shearer,” and of the weol-factories 
which the most astute statesmen were beginning to 
build. 

“If I wera a younger man I'd be {n with them,” said 
Latrigg. ‘I'd spin and weave my own fleeces, and 
send them to Loeds market, with no g0-bet ween to share 
my profits.” And Steve put in a sensible word now 
and then, and passed the berry-cake and honey and 
cream; and withal met Charlotte's eyes, and caught 
her smiles, and was as happy as love and hope could 
make him. 

After tea the Squire wished to go; but Latrigg said, 
“Smoke one pipe with me, Sandal,” and they went 
into the porch together. Then Steve and Charlotte 
sauntered about the garden, or, leaning on the stone 
wall, looked down into the valley or away off to the 
hills. Many things they said to each other which 
seemed to mean so little, but which meant so much 
when love was the interpreter. For Charlotte was elght- 
een and Stephen twenty two ; and when mortals stil] 80 

young are in love, they are quite able to create worlds 
out of nothing, 

After a while the Squire lifted his eyes and took in 
the bit of landscape which included them. The droop 
of the young heads toward each other, and their air of 
happy confidence, awakened a vague suspicion in his 
heart. Perhaps Latrigg was conscious of it, for he said, 
as if in answer to the Squire’s thought, *‘ Steve will 
have all that is mtne, It’s a deal easier to die, Sandal, 
when you have a fine lad like Steve to leave the old 
place to.” 

* Steve is in the female line. That’s a deal different 
to having sons. Laeses are cold comfort for sons, Eh? 
What t” 

“To be sure ; but I've given Steve my name. Any 
ae 

* Smitten. Marked with the olpher of the owner in a mixture 


sleepy songs © her unheeded, and the yellow asphodels 


and even her father’s voice disturbed the dreamy charm 
of thoughts that touched a deeper, sweeter joy than moor 
or mountain, bird or flower, had ever given her, 


come silent, 
dissatisfied and unhappy. The feeling spread through 
the house, as a drop of ink spreads {tself through a glass 
of water. It almost sulted Sophia’s mood, and Mrs. 
Sandal was not inclined to discuss {t until the Squire 
was alone with her, 
questions the most {rritating, “‘ What is the matter with 
you, Squire ?” 


the matter, Alice,” 


thing.” 


was matterless how our girls married.” 


stranger,” 


kind of time, Ithink, He’d havea sight of ill-will « 
his back.” 


* Thou meana with them /’ 


talked to. 
know they don't.” 


name, thou sees,” 
“To be sure. Is Ducle willing ?” 
“Poor lass! She never names Steve's father. He'd 
no business In her life, and he very soon went out of It. 


in, sometimes. They make a eal of unhappiness when 
they do.” 
Sandal sat listening with a sympathetic face. Ha 
hoped Latrigg was going to tell him something definite 
about bis daughter's trouble; but the old man puffed, 
puffed, in silencea fow minutes, and then turned the 


point where he was exceedingly sensitive ; and he rose 
with a sigh, and said, ‘ Well, well, Latrigg, good-by. 
I'll go down the fell now. Come, Cauarlotte.” 
Uaconsotously he spoke with an authority not usual 
to him, and the parting was a little silent and hurrled ; 
for Ducte was in the throng of her festival, and rather 
{mpattent for Stephen's help. Only Latrigg walked to 
the gate with them. He looked after Sandal and his 
daughter with a grave, but not unhappy, wistfulness ; 
and when a belt of larches hid them from his view, he 
turned toward the house, saying, softly : 
It is like to be my last shearing. Very soon this 
life will hane been, but through Carlst’s mercy I have the 
overhand of the future.” 
It was almost as hard to go down the fell as to come 
up it, for the road was very steep and stony. The 
Squire took it leisurely, carrying his straw hat in his 
hand, and often Standing still to look around him. The 
day had been very warm, and limpid vapors hung over 
the mountains, like something far flaer than mist—like 
alr made visible—giving them an appearance of incon- 
ceivable remoteness, fuil of grandeur ; for there {fs a sub 
Iimfty of distance, as well as a subl'mity of height. He 
made Charlotte notice them. ‘ Maybe, many a year 
after this, you'll see the hills look just that way, dearle ; 
then think on this evening and on me.” 
She did not speak, but she looked into his face, and 
Clasped his hand tightly. She was troubled with her 
own mood, Try as she would, it was impossible to 
prevent herself drifting {ato most uausual silences. 
Stephen’s words and looks filled her heart ; she had only 
haif heard the things her father had been saying. Never 
before had she found an hour io her life when 
she wished for solitude in preference to his society—her 
good, tender father. She put Stephen out of her mind. 
and tried again to feel all her old interest in his plans for 
their amusement, Alas, alas! The first secret, espe- 
clally if it be 8 love secret, makes a break in that sweet, 
confidential intercourse between a parent and child 
which nothing restores. The Squire hardly compre 
hended that there might be a secret. Charlotte was un- 
thoughtful of wrong ; but still there was a repression, a 
something undefinable between them, impalpable but 
positive as 8 breath of polar afr. She noticed the 
mountains, for he made her do so; but the birds sang 


made 6 kind of sunshine at her feet that she never saw ; 


Before they reached home, the Squlre had also be- 
fe came into the hall with the face of one 


Then she asked the question of all 


“* What fs the matter, Indeed? Love masking. That is 


** Charlotte ?” 

6 Yes,” 

“ And Stephen Latrigg ?” 

vile Bag 

“T thought as much. Opportunity {s a dangerous 


“My word! To hear you talk, one would think {t 





mostly of tar, 


One not called Latrigg at Up-Hill would seem like a 


“I know how you feel about that, A squire in Saat- 
Sandal out of the old name would have a very middling 


The Saufre nodded gravely; and, after a minute's 
silence, sald: ‘‘ It stands to reason /hey take an Interest. 
Idointhem, When I think of this or that Sandal, or 46 
when I look up at their faces as I sit smoking beside 
them, I'm sure I feel Ilke thofr son: and I wouldn't 
arieve them no more than If they were to be seen and 
It's none likely, then, that dhe, forget. I 


“I'm quite of thy way of thinking, Sandal, but Steve 
Will be called Litrigg. He has never known any other 


Stray souls will get into families they have no business 


conversation. However, Sandal had been touched on a 


a a = 





ee 
“On, I thought Charlotte was a child yet! How 
could I tell there was danger at Up-Alll? You ought 
to have looked better after your daughters, ce that sho 
doesn’t go near-hand Latrige’s agin.” 
t “I wouldn’t be so foolish, William. Tt's a cleal better 
not to notice. Make no words about {t; and if you 
don’t like Stephen, send Charlotte away abit. Half of 
young people's love affairs ja j ist because they are 
handy to each other.” 
L'ke Stephen!’ It fa more than a matter of liking, 
as you know very well. If Harry Sandal goes on as he 
has been going, there will be little enough left for the 
giris ; and they must marry where money will not be 
wanted. More than that, I’ve been thinking of brother 
Tom’s boy for one of them. £h ? What ?” 
** You mean you have been writing to Tom about a 
marriage? I would have been above & thing like that, 
Willam. I suppose you did {t to please your mother, 
She always did hanker after Tom, and she always did 
dislike the Latriggs. I have heard that when people 
were {n the grave they ‘ceased from troubling,’ but—” 
** Alice !” 
“T meant no harm, Squire, I'm sure; and I would 
not say wrong of the dead for anything, specially of 
your mother ; but I think about my own girls,” 
** There now, Alice, don’t whimper andcry! I am 
not going to harm your girls, not I. Oaly mother was 
promised that Tom's son should hava the firet chance 
for their favor. I’m sure there’s nothing amiss in that. 
Eh ?” 
“A young man born In a foreign country among 
blacks, or very near blacks ! And nobody knows who 
his mother was.” 
“Oh, yes; his mother was a Judge’s daughter, and 
she had a deal of money. Wer son has been weil done 
to; sent to the very best German and French schools : 
and now he {sat Oxford. I dare say he is a very good 
young man ; aud, at any rate, he is the only Sandal of 
this generation except our own boy.” 
‘Your sleters have sons.” 
‘Yes, Mary bas three; they ate Locierbys, Elizabeth 
has two; they are Piersons My poor brother Launcle 
was drowned, and never had son or daughter ; so that 
Tom’s Jullus {s the nearest blood we have,” 
‘Julius! I never heard tell of such a name.” 
“ Yes, it fs asilly kind of a foreign name His mother 
{s called Julia ; I suppose that is how {it comes, No 
Sandal was ever called such a name before; but the 
young man mustn’t be blamed for his godfather’s fool. 
ishness, Alice. Eh ?” 
“I'm not 8o unjust. Poor Launele! I saw him once 
ata ballin Kendal. Are you sure he was drowned ?” 
“T followed him to Whitehaven, and found out that 
he had gone away in a ship that never came home. 
Mother and Launcile were {n bad bread when he left, 
and she never fret for him as she did for Tom.” 
“Why did you not tell me all this before ?” 
“* T sald to myself, there’s time enough yet to be plan- 
ning husbands for girls that haven't 2 thought of the 
kind. We were very happy with them ; I couldn’t bear 
to break things up ; and I never once feared about Steve 
Latrigg—not I!" 
“ What does your brother and his wife say ?” 
“Tom {fs with me. As for his wife, I know nothing 
of her, and she knows nothing of us. She has been in 
Eogland a good many times; but she never said she 
would like to come and see us, and my mother never 
wanted to see her. So there wasn’t a compliment wasted, 
you see. Eh? What ?” 
*‘No, I don’t see, William. All about It fs in a muddle ; 
and, 1 must say, I never heard tell of such ways. It is 
like offering your own flesh and blood for sale. And to 
people who want nothing to do with us! I’m astonished . 
at you, Squire !” 
‘Don’t go on so, Alice, Tom and I never had any 
falling out. He just got out of the way of writing. He 
likes India, and he had his own reasons for not liking 
Eogland in any shape you could offer England to him. 
There’s no back reckonings between Tom and me, and 
he'll be glad for Julius to come to his own people. We 
will ask Julius to Sandal : and you say, yourself, that 
the balf of young folks’ loving {s in being handy to 
each other. Eh? What?” 
“ T never thought you would bring my words up that 
way. But I'll tell you one thing: my girls are not made 
of melted wax, William. You'll be a wise man, and a 
strong man, if you geta ring on their fingers if they 
don’t want it there, Sophia wil! Say, Very soft and sweet, 
‘No, thank you, father ;? and you'll move Scawfell and 
Langdale Pikes before you get her beyond ft. Ag for 


Charlotte, you yourself wil] stand ‘ making’ better than 
she will. And you know that nothing short of an earth. 
quake oan lift you an inch outside your own way.” 


And perhaps Sandal thought the hyperbole a com- 


pliment ; for he smiled a little, and walked away, with 
what his wife privately termed ‘‘a peacocky air,” 
ing something about “ Greek meeting Greek ” as he did 
80. Mrs, Sandal did not in the least understand him ; 


Bay - 





“It is never matterless how any girl marries, Squire ; | che wondered a little over the remark 
and our Charlotte—” 


, and then dig- 


missed it as ‘some of the Squire's foolishness,” 
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HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
Uf 
By Lucy M. Hatz, M.D.' 


HE young wife and mother, “ why so thin and 

pale ?” we ask. She seems to have every blessing 
which life can bestow, except health; why is this, the 
crowning blessing, deserting her ? 

For answer we should not look at present contingen- 
cles and surroundings alone, neither will it be necessary 
to go back to the hygiene of her grandmother. Sae has 
lived long enough to work the mischief for herself. 

The probability is that she entered upon her married 
life acreature of gossamer, and, as 8 gossamer gown may 
be without rent or break, so she may have been flawless 
in her delicately poleed health. But gossamer tissues, 
like gossamer gowns, were never made to stand the wear 
and tear of earnest, every-day life, and those who are 
provided with nothing stronger must come to grief. 

So the pale cheeks and sunken eyes of the poor gir] 
wife tell the sad story of the failure of the filmsy fabric 
upon which the joy and hope of a budding household 
depended. 

We know not which is the more to be pitied, the hus 
band or the wife. 

To me there is something almost appalling in the del- 
icacy of the American girl of that typical class whose 
spirituel/e beauty has been so greatly praised. It needs but 
a second look at one of these fair faces to show you that, 
with a little falling off of the delicate bloom, a little 
sharpening of the outline here and there, you have a 
haggard woman before you. There is in it all a lack 
of that vigor which insures permanency. 

But to return ; let us see what are some of the causes 
which conspire to threaten with disaster so pitfable the 
central figure in so many newly made homes; and here, 
though one especial class of young women will be con- 
sidered, there will be many essenti:l points from which 
all may gather a lesson if they will. 

Granted that from her earliest youth her physical 
trainiog was neglected, her mental mismanaged, from 
the girl's last school day to her wedding day what 
serious, healthy aim was given to her young life? The 
undercurrent of it all was, of course, the possible hus- 
band. 

Bit the girl who intends to marry, to govern a house- 
hold, to keep herhusband’s esteem and affection through 
all the changing years, to give to the world sons and 
daughters who, by her training and example, shall be 
¢q ‘ipped for life's best possibilities, surely has set her- 
self no mean task. 

Uofortunately, beyond the initial clause of the above, 
she probably had no plan or intention whatever. 

Ifarich young lady, her days were consumed in calling, 
shopping, and attendiog upon dressmakers and milll- 
ners; or she read a little, played a little, yawned and 
moped a little, until the allu:log gaelight found her 
exci'ed and brilliant in the drawing room, the bail 
room, or elsewhere, psying an enormous forfeit in vital- 
ity for what she was pleased to call ‘‘ enjoyment.” 

The gayeties of one season were quickly followed by 
those of another, an access of finery marking the interval 
between each, instead of needed rest. But at length 
“man proposes” (whether ‘ God disposes” is a far 
more serious question when fashion and folly rule the 
hou!) and the engagement, with its pleasures and its 
fatigues, is added to the already too long list of dissipa- 
tions. 

And here let me ray that a courtsh{p as ordinarily con- 
ducted in America puts a very serious strain upon the 
ganglionic nervous system of a delicate girl. The fact 
that her nerves have been developed out of all proportion 
tothe rest of her physique, that her mind is not seriously 
occupled, that she spends much of her time in over- 
heated rooms, and that, with her, rentiment is the dom- 
inating influence, does not help matters. 

Many a hopeless break down, both before and after 
marriage, can be traced to just these causes. 

But there was no one to sound a note of warning for 
our poor girl ! 

Before the bridal outfit—a mountain of planning and 
labor—was accomplished, the ‘‘engagement bones” 
were all too plainly visible, and if, upop her wedding 
day, she fell into ber husband’s arms little short of a 
aervous wreck, who can wonder ? 

Love and happiness are great restoratives, however, 
and it were still possible for her to recover her lost 
strength and bloom, had she been so minded. The pale 
young creature who now stands trembling upon the 
verge of physical bankruptcy took no thought of this. 
She had enough to do to adjust herself, however imper- 
fecily, to her new cenditions. Marriage had seemed to 
her rather the end thanSthe beginning of life’s activities. 
Instead of entering upon it fresh and strong and pre- 
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pared for its duties and responsibilities, she was as one 
weary and spent from a hard run race. A poor begin 
ning for the more serious race which she had entered 
upon, and in which she must sustain herself upon an 
altocether new basis. 

Whatever the manner may be in which her new life 
is taken up, you may be sure that she worrtes. 

The capacities of women, certatoly American women, 
for worrying are something frigh'ful to contemplate. 
Young or old, rich or poor, for reason or for no reason, 
ninety nine one- hundredths of them expend their best 
energies on an endless chafn of small worries. 

And so with this poor wife! If she has no servant, 
she worrles ; if she has one, she worrles more; if two, 
still more. 

Sometimes {it is her hushand’s relat!ves who keep her 
nerves upon a perpetual tensfon ; sometimes it is her 
own, And here let me urge that at least the first half- 
dozen years of the married life of a young couple be 
epent quite apart, so far as residence ts concerned, from 
the relatives of either. If two lives are to grow to- 
gether to mate a harmonious whole, they must do so 
independently of all interference. 

She has, from the first, remained indoors much more 
than was good for her, and her nerves are rebelling 
more and more against this treatment. She is anxfous 
that her house shovld be acredit to herself and her hus- 
band, and every jar of the household machinery “ takes 
the life out of her "—far more of it than she can spare, 
at Jeast. The very way in which she tekes up her new 
life is enough to wear her to a shadow, and if domestic 
discord begins to grow out of a soil so fitted to produce 
{t, there is snother reason for the lamentable change so 
apparent in her appearance. 

Alas! with many of these young wives, in whom no 
serfous purposes have ever been crystallized, the thought 
of that state which should be hailed as their crowning 
joy is an ever-abiding terror. Or, rather, they are pos- 
sessed by some spirit of blind s¢lfi-hness which urges 
them to rebel against what God intended should constl- 
tute their greatest happiness. The results of this are 
in every way disastrous, often so beyond all power of 
healing. 

These are a few of the mistakes which, singly or com- 
bined, are fatal to the hopes of the young couple who 
began life with hardly a fear of the future; and how 
peedless, bow worse than useless, {t has all been ! 

Trere is not the shadow of a reason why a healthy, 
well-instructed young woman, beloved and cared for, 
should not go triumphantly through every ordeal which 
her high and holy mission as wife and mother demands, 
The defective vitality, the unduly developed nerves, the 
culpable ignorance, the continual disregird of the sim- 
plest rules of health, are what work the mischlef. 

Every gir) shou'd learn to manage a house. Whether 
she marry or whether she do not, the knowledge will 
almost certainly be of service, and at some time of her 
life will probably be a necessity to her. 

What can avy mother be thinking of, I ask you, who, 
after her daughter's schoo] days are over, places her, so 
to speak, upon the matrimonial market, and eita by 
while she flutters and drifts toward her ‘‘destiny,” 
knowing full well that she is absolutely without know)- 
edge of the simplest duties which this ‘‘destiny ” will 
involve, or a single h'gh and noble purpose in connection 
with it? We consider an especial training necessary to 
the undertaking of positions a hundred times less respon- 
sible; why should this be so slighted? The fault lies 
in the incons: quent, irreeponsible half-training and no 
training which custom nasso long entailed upon women, 

And those who are the most sensitive about woman’s 
so called ‘‘ sphere” are the very ones who persistently 
ignore the duties and neglect every sort of tralning 
which would enable & woman to acquit hers]f credit- 
ably either in that or in any other “ sphere” of useful. 
ness. 

I hope sometime to hear of a mother who is wise 
enough to say so nething like this: ‘‘ My daughter fs 
not going out as much as usual this winter. She is to 
be married in a year, and she is learning to managea 
house, and will soon take entire charge at home, giving 
me 8 rest till spring. Then she {is going for six long 
months of country, mountain, and sea air, climbing, 
riding, rowing, bathiog—whatever she likes. 1 intend 
to band her over to her husband strong and well, and 
ready to do her part at his side; not a useless, idle bun. 
dle of aches and rains to hang like a millstone around 
his neck.” 

A little uncommon senee of this description would save 
a world of disaster and misery in newly established 
homes. 

A girl, whether rich or poor, whose education has 
been conducted upon a plane so high that to become a 
fashionable idler or an inconsequent goss!p or dawdler 
would be impossible, is the one who will be most earnest 
in considering the boly purposes, in fitting herself for 
the responsibilitics, of the most serlous step of her life— 
marriage. 

Mental and physical resources of a high order may 
alone be trusted for these grand life-tests. A well and 


- 





strongly prised womanhood will ever command these 
resources ; and to such the gods will bring their best 
eifts, no matter where the willing feet may turn to find 
the life work which it is given them to do. 








MORALS IN BOOKS. 


HAT books are safe? what books are to be 
allowed the utmost liberty in our homes ? are 
two questions not so easily answered as would seem on 
the surface. It is because cire is not taken to look be- 
neath the surface that the qvestions appear easily an- 
swered. Looking at the subject superfictally, the book 
portray {ng characters that matatatn a rigid position on the 
side of right, the characters that approach closest to sin 
and do not cross tbe line, are the characters that can 
be iatroduced with perfect safety through the medium 
of books. Thisisagrave mistake. There was recently 
published a book in which the principal characters, a 
married man and an uamarried girl, fell in love with 
each other, The wife of the man was Ineane, or nesrly 
so, making it impossible for the hushand to live with 
her. He provided for her, and this fact is presented in 
the book as though {t were a great point in his favor, as 
though he were dotng more than his duty. 

The fact that these two people love each other they 
cleverly conceal until a sudden danger to which the 
young woman is convenfently exposed gives the oppor- 
tunity necessary to the author’s purpose. S> far the 
plot has appesrad in doz ns of novels {n various forms. 
This hero, with a suddenly aroused sense of honor, 
remains away from the young woman for afew days, 
but he engages the services of a friend to inform a num- 
ber of guests at a dinner party, among whom was the 
young woman, that he isa marrfed man. He watches 
the effect of the announcement on the youog woman 
through a convenlent window. She ‘turns a leaden 
gray,” and is kindly led out by some friends, and 
in some way reaches home. The brutality of the 
method ia not to be questioned, though our author 
tries to make us feel that he {s a grand man to re- 
veal his secret at all The day after this incldent 
he calls at the young woman’s home; becomiogly 
arrayed, she meets him, and in high-flown, emotional 
English they discuss their mutual love. They resolve 
to love each othr to the end of time; their love will 
strengthen them to nobler, higher effurts ; they will be 
friends only. This conversation, with various changes, 
is beld again and again. The suhj-ct of divorce fs dis- 
cussed, and we almost hear the heroine in a bysterical 
key protesting she will ‘‘ never, never. never consent. 
What G od has j ined together let no man put asunder.” 
She {fe separating what Goi has j ined together by allow 
ing, countenancing such a feellag as he expre-sed, and 
respondingtoit. N»right-minded woman would allow 
{t, Thatshe should have allowed her feellags to go out 
where it was a sia would fill the soul of a pure minded 
girl with shame and remorse. To the girl of our sti ry 
it never causes one moment’s pain; in fact, she gets 
supreme satisfaction out of the sentimental situation. 
The end of the story leaves us in doubt as to a marriage 
after the wife’s death. 

Another book—a translation—appeared about the same 
time. The positions are reversed, and this time a mar- 
ried woman, who does not love her husband, loves and 
creates love in the heart of an unmarried man. The 
story ends with the fall of both : the woman, beautiful, 
attractive, is shut out from friends, home, children, by 
her own weakness and folly; not only shut out from 
what every woman holds dear, but shut out from happ! 
ness, even when she had given up everything else for 
what she thought would bring it. From the momentshe 
surrendered her womanhood she knows nothing but 
uprest, distrust, and finally utter misery. The end isa 
suicide’s grave. 

Which book teaches the truest moral lesson—the one 
that makes it seem possible for a man and woman to 
maintsin a perfectly abnormal relation and retain a per- 
fec'ly moral balance, or the book that shows clearly— 
without the shadow of a doubt—that the wages of sin 1s 
death ; not physical only, but moral, spiritual? The 
book showing that there can be no happiness in a life 
not lived in harmony with the laws of God, or the book 
that tries to make it reem right to commit a sin against 
a mors! law, a law of God, and growth in moral strength 
a result of that very sin ? 

The superficial reader may say that the first-mentioned 
book is the moral book ; the man or woman who has 
studied human nature will know that the first book is 
the most dangerous. 

Is there any situation in life that appeals more 
strongly to the mind of a romantic girl than that of a 
man who is or who considers himself unfortunately 
married—not apprectated—a wife not his «qual. Tne 
spark of motherhood that is in every woman takes fire. 
He should be comforted, he must he helped ; if he only 
has some moral weakness, he needs her friendship all 
the more. We all know the end, unless sume provi- 
dential circumstance opens the eyes of one or both to 
the moral precipice on whose brink they stand. And 
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then they are not safe unless they have the stamina to 
turn from the alluring position to the less exciting but 
secure one of truth and honor. Situations that seem per- 
fectly safe for men and women on paper are danger- 
ous in the extreme for men and women who are 
hnman, and possess the frailty and weakness that be 
long to humanity. A pure-minded, 1omantic girl may 
engage in the spurious mission of comforting and ele 
vating, a man who is or who considers himself a sufferer 
from an unwise or uncongenial marriage, but an hon- 
est, true man never reveals such a condition, never 
demands sympathy for a condition that death alone 
should change. When girls and boys are taught that 
sentimental relations are both dangerous and silly, that 
sin brings death to every jy in life, that the wages of 
sin is death to the highest enjoy ment, that happiness 
and sin are so opposed that no amount of glosa can 
make them harmontous; when parents and teachers 
learn to read the unwritten lines in every book placed 
in the hands of thcse fa their care, fotrusted to them by 
the Father of all, who demands the highest and most 
far-reaching care for the growth of his children—sentt- 
mental trash that makes sina possible channel for moral 
growth will not be found in our homes. 

Books which teach thst a violation of the law of right 
in tie slightest degree involves a punishment are the 
books that teach true moral lessons. 








A HOUSEHOLD SNAG. 


By Mrs, F. Moroan 


HE great points of household sins, such as impa- 

tience, slander, sulkiness, etc., are well defined, 
and marked dangerous, being pointed out almost as soon 
as one is old enough to understand their meaning; but 
the little snags have been but slightly dealt with, or neg. 
lected altogether, and s0 become towers of strength in 
helping evil forces to drive out good intentions upon 
the rocks of greater sins. 

These little snegs are very commonplace, and yet, like 
the tiny moth that got into the queen’s wardrobe and ate 
her robes all up, they often destroy a whole day’s hap- 
piness, not only for ourselves, but also for all about us, 

Who would suppose that a nit of Iinen a few inches 
in length, and scarcely half an inch ia width, could 
have the power to wreck the happiness of a day ? Aad 
yet many a day has been spolled fur the housewife, and 
unfit d for others, by so simple a thing as an uncom- 
fortabie collsr. It scratched the neck, was unevenly set, 
or constantly came uopioned. The first feeling was 
one of irritation at the collar, the next at self, and 
then it was easy, nay, almost pleasant, to be cross with 
every one else. Five moments spent in setting a collar 
in your dress firmly and pestly may save a day's hap- 
piness and prevent a great deal of sin. 

There is notbiog more conducive to happiness than 
a comfortable house dress. The idea that anything is 
good enough about the house and in the kitchen is a very 
grave mistake ; even # cast-off street dress fs apt to be 
too tight in the waist or sleeves, and so it soon wears 
under the arms, or is too full in the skirt. while the 
ruffiss and trimmings are almost sure, especially on 
nervous, quick women, to catch on stove or closet 
knovss, and before one Is aware the tight sleeve or 
waist, the flying ruffl: or ribbon, has proved a snag too 
strong for the strongest good intentions, with regard to 
our temper. A plato, short dress, comfortably made, 
is a very regiment of strength ; sand washlog goods are 
decidedly preferable, because, with a clean dress, even 
if itis only a cheap print or homespun, a woman puts 
on a kind of beauty, and there is something in clean 
cluthes marvelously he)pful to being clean-tempered. 

There is an old m:xim that there {is solid comfort io an 
old shoe; sothere is ; but it is equally true that there 1s 
solid misery in a slipper or shoe broken at the side or 
toe; and of all the ways of courting personal discomfort 
and bad temper, an unbuitoned boot fs the best. The 
uppers keep flopping about the ankles, the boot is in 
constant danger of dropping cff, or hangs !oose:y on the 
foot in a manner calculated to drive a nervous woman 
frantic, and make her cross and fretful at every one 
except herself and tne boot, who are the rea! culprits. 

Wao would imagine that the housekeeper’s hair had 

anything to do with the household happiness? Ano 
yet it has, simply because !t may cause her personal dis- 
cmiort, If itis just knotted back, uncombed and up- 
brushed, she feels untidy and uncomfortable, and no 
woman can be good-tempered when she has a sense of 
looking badly or to a disadvantage ; the balr-pins, tov, 
will diop out of uncombed hair, and consequi ntly it is 
in constant danger of tumbling about her face and 
shoulders, and if it does manage to fall, it is sure todo it 
just when her bands are employed in some task the very 
antipodes of convenient hair dressing ; and what woman, 
unless she were an ange), would not lose ber temper at 
such a moment. Therefore, as sloner3 are more abun- 
dant in tbe kitchen than ang: 13, a few moments devoted 
to the hair are earnestly to be desired, not only for the 
good of the household 1a general, but also for the self- 
respect of the housekeeper herself, 


Ah! but, you say, every one combs her hair first 
thinzinthe morning. That {sa nice little household de- 
ception for the outside world to pretend to believe ; but, 
unfortunately, it is not true. Certainly every woman 
ought to do it as a matter of cleanliness, if for no other 
reason, but they do not. When one has risen rather 
latu, when the girl has left the night before, and break- 
fast is wanted at seven promptly, there is a great temp- 
tation to screw the hair out of the way without comb- 
ing, to say nothing of the thousands of women who 
never think of combing their hair until they bave got 
the housework out of the way. Really, there is little or 
no time gained by such an uatid yjcourse, and often much 
misery and discomfort. At no time does a woman 
want not only to look but also to feel neat and trig so 
much as on these burry mornings, for they are the busy 
ones for the evil spirits, who then seem to take advan- 
tage of everything, from the timeplece tu the duster, to 
make havoc of the housekeep:r’s temper. A few mo- 
ments devoted to the tollet is almost an hour gained, 
and will prove a great check on the trying mornings 
when every'hing seems to go wrong end first. 

Tidy hair, a comfortable cress, and a neat slipper 
or boot that does wot creak, make & Woman respect her 
self, and so ald ber to be good tempered, besides mak- 
ing her pleasant for the rest of the household to look at; 
for any disorder 1p a woman’s dress is worse than a 
bodily deformity in its effect upon those about her, 
while her ‘‘ G@ood-morning !’ is almost sure to meet with 
a cheery answer if she is pleasant to look at, with that 
beauty which all may possess—clean clothes, tidy hair 
and feet, and a tranqull, happy face. 








VARIOUS ANSWERS. 


HE question, What shall I tesch my daughter ? is 
one of the questions of the day, and one that re- 
ceives almost as many answers as there are parents. 
A Southein exchange says the question ws pro- 
pounded at a soctal gathering in a Southern city, and 
received the following answers : 


Teach her that 100 cents make a dollar. 

Teach her how to arrange the pirlor and the Ilbrarv. 

Teach her to say ‘‘ No”’ and mean it, or “* Yes”’ and atick 
to it. 

Teach her how to wear a calico dress, and to wear it like 
a qneen. 

Teach her how to sew on buttons, darn stockings, and 
mend gloves. 

Teach her to dress for health and comfort as well as for 
appearance. 

Teach her to cultivate flowers and to keep the kitchen 
garden. 

Teach her to make the neatest room in the house. 

Teach her to have nothing to do with intemperate or dis- 
solute young men. 

Teach ber that tight lacing is uncomely as well as injuri- 
ous to health. 

Teach her to regard the morals and habits, and not 
money, in selecting her associates. 

Teach her to observe the old rule: ‘‘ A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.”’ 

Teach her that music, drawing, and painting are real 
accomplishments in the home, and are not to be neglected 
if there be time and money for their use. 

Teach her the important truism: ‘‘ That the more she 
lives within her income the move she will save, and the 
farther she will get away from the poorhouse.”’ 

Teach her that a good, steady, church going mechanic, 
farmer, clerk, or teacher without a cent is worth more than 
forty loafers or non-producers in broadcloth. 

Teach her to embrace every opportualty for reading, and 
to select such books as will give her the most useful and 
practical information in order to make the best progress in 
earlier as well as later home and school life. 








THE TEEIH. 


HE care of the teeth is very important, and they 
should recelve much more care than they do from 
the majority of people. The health depends to a large 
degree on the condition of the teeth. So much of com- 
fort of both one’s self and friends are dependent on the 
care giver to the teeth that it is surprising that they are 
oot more carefully treated. Dr. Bell, in a recent article 
{n the *‘ Sanitarfan,” sald : 


‘Chewing vigorously exercises and hardens the teeth, 
while it also stimulates the salivary glands to furnish the 
most essential means of rendering food acceptable to the 
stomach and easy of digestion, and without good digestion 
neither the teeth nor any of the other organs can be well 
nourished. That the teeth are commonly the first organs 
to suffer after, or contemporaneously with, indigestion, is 
due to the vitiated secretions of the mouth common to 
dyspeptics. By this the enamel is softened, becomes easily 
stained or loses its luster, and for this the toothbrush— 
often too hard and harsh for the teeth under the most 
favorable circumstances—is applied too vigorously or too 
frequently, and not infrequently with some mischievous 
insoluble powder or corrosive wash, with the common 
result of destroying the enamel and promoting decay. 

** Toothbrushes should a'ways be sott, and rarely used 
more than once daily—before breakfast—which is quite 
often enough to remove the insoluble particles of food 





which collect at the margin of the tecth, Use the soft 


brush with water only, or, at most, with nothing else but 
pure soap in addition. 

‘* Soap is not only more cleansing than anything else, but 
it leaves a sweeter and pleasanter taste, and fs never fol- 
lowed by injurious effects. A soft wood stick, to remove 
hard particles from between the teeth, and rinsing the 
mouth with water alone, after meals, is ordinarily quite 
snfficient to cleanse the teeth, without brushing them. 
Metal toothpicks should never be used under any circum- 
stances, and quills are, to say the least, not cleanly. 

‘“‘ Chewing a pine stick, or, better, when accessible, a dog 
wood stick, is often a very salutary method of cleansing 
the teeth. It causes the saliva to flow freely, and this dis- 
solves and washes away particles not easily removed by 
other means. 

“*On the chemical theories of decay of the teeth we have 
no need to enter. No matter what its cause, a dentist 
should be consulted on the very first appearance of @ point 
or spot of discoloration. Properly treated at the outset, it 
may be recovered for a lifetime. 

‘* All that 13 said here of the relations of bad teeth to 
dyspepsia applies equally to children in the decay of decid- 
uous teeth. There is no more certaia sign of a dyspeptic, 
badiy nourished child than the early decay of the deciduc us 
teeth, or any more certain means of promoting dyspepsia 
and a puny constitution than their neglect. 

“The early decay of the deciduous teeth should be an 
admonition to parents to take special pains in tha selection 
and preparation of the food, with a view to strengthening 
the digestive organs, including the teeth, and giving tone 
to the system; otherwise an enfeebled constitution will be 
the inevitable result ’’ 








HEALTHFUL DIRECTIONS. 


A HAPPY medium of weight is the much-desired 
condition of many men and women. How to 
reach this happy medium and retain it has called forth 
columns of authoritative opinion because of the posl- 
tions of the writers. Volumes deyoted to certain sys- 
tems for the reducing of superfl ious flssh have been 
issued, and many of them thoroughly indorsed by those 
who have tested the directions laid down. A pamphlet 
has been printed recently, entitled ‘‘ Brief Practical Di- 
rections for Exerci-ing aud Using the Developing Appa- 
ratus io the Pratt Gymnasium, A mberst College,” which 
gives some very helpful directious fur increasing bodily 
Weivht: 

‘Exercise all the muscles moderately for a short time 
daily. Do not become greatly fatigued. Take a-hort spray 
bath, with moderately cool water, two or three times a 
week. Avoid excessive mental exercise, study, or worry. 
Do things quietly and moder.tely, and not with a rush. 
Lie down and rest or sleep for an hour after dinner and 
supper if possible. Do not study soon after eating. Prac- 
tice deep breathing and holding the breath, to exercise the 
diaphragm of the stomach. Retire early at night, and sleep 
as long as possinle. If sleepless from brain work, eat a 
few Graham crackers before retiring, to draw the excess of 
blood from the brain to the stomach. Then bathe the head 
and back of neck with cold water, and, if necessary, the 
feet also, and rub them briskly till red and dry. Ext slowly 
and freely, thoroughly chewing the food. Choose especially 
the following varieties of food ; if any of them cause in i- 
gstion, take less of that one: Sugars, sirups, and all 
sweet things ; fats, fat meats, and soups ; sweet vegetables 
of all kinds ; corn-starch, tapioca, aud all puddings, cakes, 
candies and nuts, tea, coffee, chocolate, ani cocoa diiukd 
with much milk and well sweetened ; cream and new milk ; 
butter, eggs, and condiments. All othcr foods may be in- 
dulzed in to the extent of the iacliaation. Chewing gum 
daily before eating and between meals increases the flow of 
saliva, and so aids the digestion of fat making foods. It 
also indirectly stimulates the digestive jaices of the stom- 
ach.”? 








Gur Youna Fotks. 


HOW KITTY WENT TO CHURCH. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 
By R. H. 8. 


4 OU must come to church too, Kitty,” the min- 

ister had said Fridsy afternoon when ne was 
calling at tne Jameses. Kitty was only four years old, 
and had not yet been taken to church, but she was 
deeply interested in the new minister, and was always 
to be found in the parlor during his visits, in a state of 
mingled shyness and fascination, longiog to respond to 
ols rather tmbarrassed advances, and yet fearful uf him 
as @ sirange and superivr being, quite unlike ordinary 
creatures of the human kind. Snowe had repifed to the 
above remark with a shy smile and various contoriions 
of head and body expressive of bashfuiness, but no one 
noticed that she took it in any more literal way than 
apy other of the half-serlous remarks with which i is 
considered necessary to entertain children at such ttmes. 
“Yes, sir,” her mother had answered, ‘‘ 1 know it 
is a shame that she has not been taken already, but | 
nave been so busy with the olber girls and with house 
cleaning that I really haven't had ume io make ber fit 
clothes. Just as soon as she can be dressed for it she 
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The minister shortly took his leave, with a Kindly pat 
on the cheek te Kitty and a hearty hand-shake with ber 
mother, tn peace with all the world, and little tmagin. 
ing what kind of entertalument he had provided for 
himself and his people by his innocent invitation. 

They remembered afterward that K {tty was uncom- 
monly quiet and meditative on Saturday, and spent 
much of her time in the garret—a favorite haunt, in 
which, with the afd of an old broken mirror and a vast 
assortment of cast-off clothing, she and her playmates 
passed hours of unmingled enjoyment, personating all 
the notable characters that had come within their smal! 
horizons. In fact, one of her older sisters, passing by 
the door, had laughed to hear her saying to her favorite 
doll, ‘‘ Now, Amanda, I going to dress myzelf and go 
to church this morning, but you must stay at home, be- 
cause I haven't had time to make you any clothes.” 

Sunday morning came, and Mrs. James stayed at 
home, as usual, with Kitty, to let the others go tochurch. 
They had their little Bible lesson together, and Mra 
James read from the favorite Sunday -school story book. 
But Kitty was thoughtful and preoccupled. Finslly, 
in the midst of a most attractive story, she suddenly 
broke in with: ‘‘ Mamma, why can’t I go to church ? 
I want to go this afternoon.” 

‘You shall go, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ just as 
soon as I can make you something that is fit to wear. 
You know when people go to church they ought to 
have very nice clothes. You wouldn’t want to go in 
this old dress and your old brown sack. The other 
little girls are all dressed so nicely that you would feel 
badly.” 

‘* What do people have to wear when they go to 
church ?” asked the little girl, anxtously. 

** Well,” sald Mrs. James, ‘‘ they ought to have ona 
nice drers and sack. and a nice hat and gloves, and the 
ladies generally carry parasols in summer. Some of the 
little girls have little parasols of their own.” 

‘* What do they co {n church when they get there ?” 
atked Kitty. 

** Oh, they sit in the pews,” safd her mother, ‘‘ and 
keep very still, and listen to the minister, except when 
they sing hymns together.” 

Kitty sat very stili after that, and thought, but sald no 
more, except that just before dinner she came to her 
mother and asked - 

** Mamma, if I had real good clothes to dress myself 
in, could I go to church this afternoon ?” 

**Oh, yes,” replied her mother, hurried in getting 
ready the meal. ‘‘If you hed proper clothes you could 


The time for the afternoon service came, ind it was 
agreed that Mr. James, as usua!, should stay at home to 
take care of Kitty. And so, with a kiss and the usual 
exhortation to be a good girl, Mrs. James hastened 
sway with the others. 

For a little while Mr. James applied hlmself herole 
ally to the task of entertaining Klity. But the chile 
was strangely restive and impatient, and that mysteri 
ous Sunday afternoon drowsiness crept over him so 
trresistibly that at length he was obliged to yield. So, 
with an injunction to the little girl to be very quiet, 
and amuse herself by looking at pictures while he lay 
down for a few minutes, he settled himself on the sofa, 
and straightway plunged Into the fathomless depths of 
the sleep of a tired man. 

Kiity was very quiet; no nolse disturbed her pspa’s 
slumbers. She did not come and awake him, as usual, 
out of the midst of hie most delightful nap to draw a pict- 
ure on her slate, or get her a cooky out of the cupboard 

It was a rather warm afternoon in June, and the 
church doors stood wide open. Even though it war 
early in the service—the Scripture lesson just being 
r:ad—the stillness of the summer Sabbath day, the heat, 
and the hum of the bees in the locust branches outside 
had such a soothing effect that the professional sleeper: 
in the congregation were already beginning to nod anc 
put on their imbecile expressions of countenance. 

But suddenly there was an unusual sound outside or 
the church steps and in the porch. It came nearer anc 
nearer, and into the church door. It wasa quick, shar; 
sound, like the clatter of stout little shoes. 

The eleepers roused themselves, The minister glance: 
up. from his reading. What was it that made a sudde: 
convulsion pass over his features, and his voice halt an: 
tremble, though by a heroic effort he controlled himself 
and went on? What caused that strange rustle an: 
giggle that ran through the ranks of the young peopk 
in the back of the church ? Mrs. James looked back 
with the rest, from her seat near the front of the church 
with s balf-premonition of what she should see. Bu 
the reality was far worse than her wildest fears. Fo: 
Kitty had come to church, and, beyond al) question, 
she was dressed for the occasion. 

But what pen can do justice to the spectacle which 
she presented to the astonished minister and congrega- 
tion, as she stood framed, as it were, in the doorway, 
calmly curveying the scene before her ? 

She hed evidently tried to carry ont in every partict- 





lar the idea which her mother had given of the way in 
which peopls who attended church should be dressed. 
From the store of costumes which she had been allowed 
to rummage through in the garret she had made hor 
selections with a taste that was, to say the least, re- 
markable. Dress, hat, sack, glover, and parasol were 
all there, but the combination was one which could be 
fully appreciated only by being seen. 

To begin with, the skirt she had chosen was of some 
old-fashioned kind of cloth—I don't know whatexacily, 
but it had very large and prominent figures, and was of 
a color and style that modern fashion has not yet resur- 
rected. Having been originally made for a short per- 
son, it did not interfere much with Kitty's walking, 
though it trailed a foot on the floor behind, and bore 
plentiful evidence of the dusty road over which it had 
just passed. The sack was something to match, having 
been lately the possession of one of the older giris. It 
was faded, worn, and almost buttonless. It reached 
about to Kitty’s ankles, and the sleeves were so long that 
the little hands would have been swallowed up entirely 
if they had not been kept in sight by constant pushing 
up, in order to display what was evidently the ground 
of much pride—Kitty’s gloves. But these, in epite of 
day and season, were nothing more or less than 8 pair 
of woolen mittens, of bright blue color and gigantic 
siza, The hat selected was in perfect keeping with the 
rest of the costume. It was a very large form of garden 
hat, torn and frayed at the edge, and with a brim that 
hung limp and broxen in several places. It was hung 
in some way upon the little head, and trailed down upon 
the shoulders behind. But even with this the outfit 
was not complete ; the chiid’s memory had been only 
too falthful. She bad not forgotten the item of the 
parasol, which {t was propriety for even little girls to 
carry. From what far remote generation that vast 
cotton umbrella descended passeth the memory of 
man totell. But, wherever {t came from, there it was 
in Kitty’s hands, or rather tucked nader one arm—a 
crowning feature of the whole picture. 

It wae well for the minister that he had a congrega- 
tion that was naturally reverent and self controlled. 
Even as it was, it remains a wonder to this day, to all 
who were there, that that service did not break up in 
one irrepressible shout of laughter. Bat as the reading 
wert steadily en, after that momentary break, calm 
settled down once more, undisturbed even by what fol- 
lowed. 

As for Kitty, not the least idea of her being ridiculous 
crossed her mind. She stood calmly in the doorway, 
surveying the congregation, evidently searching for 
someone. Her face was far more so’emn and dignified 
than any other in the house. She plafoly betrayed the 
rudiments of that indescribable satisfaction of soul 
which older members of her scx confess to experiencing 
mly when conscious that they are ‘‘ well dressed.” She 
evidently felt herself mistress of the sftuation. 

A lady whom she knew sat in the end of a seat 

nenr the door, and heckoned her to come {in and sit 
with her. Kitty slowly moved to her side and sat 
down, but her eyes kept waadering over the room 
and she was evidently unsatisfied yet. Suddenly 
she caught sight of her mother slitlog in a front seat, 
with her back turned, her face fixed upon the min- 
ister with petrified earnestness. Pafore her watchful 
guardian could clutch her dress, she was up and away, 
down the main alsie to the family pew. Under the 
front of her long dress, as she pushed it aside in her 
walking, the little copper toes of her shoes shone out 
Her troublesome sleeves sl!pped down, and her large 
hat came perilously near falling off, but, after a stumble 
or two over the long skirt, she reached her goal, and 
climbed upon the seat beside her mother. She wondered 
that neither her mother nor her sisters looked at her or 
paid any attention to her, but kept their eyes fixed in 
«uch an intense way upon the minister, She wondered 
what made her mother's face so red, She had rather 
cleulatedton their being eurprised and pleased to see 
uF at church, wearing the proper costume for the occa- 
sion, But she remembered that peoples duty in church 
vas to listen to the minister, so she fixed her gaze on 
nim with an absorbed attention that he found rather 
smbarrassing under the circumstances. It seemed to 
nim that there was no one elze in the congregation bat 
nat solemn, open-eyed and opea mouthed litle figure 
of fun that stared at him from the front seat. 

As for Mrs. James and her daughters, how they sur 
vived that hour is a mystery to them stil]. Afier the 
first glance the mother did not dare to look again, even 
when Kitty entered the seat. Being a very sensitive 
woman, she was tormented between various wild desires 
w laugh, to cry, and to shake the child. As {t was, she 
confesses even to the minister that there was one sermon 
of his, at least, of which she did not carry away a very 
clear impression. 

The service finally came to an end, as al! things must 
Tbe kind-hearted people, sympathizing with Mrs. 
James's embarrasement, passed out without noticing 
Kitty excépt by kindly emtles. A few intimate friends, 
suppressing thelr feelings as far as possible, came ove, 





to inquire about it. Kitty thought everbody looked very 
pleasantly at her, aud wae more satisfied than ever with 
her church-going. 

Finally th: minister himself came down—-an object of 
more awe than ever 2ow—and had a low-volced, laugh- 
ing eonversation with her mother. He said a few kindly 
words to Kitty herself, and then her mother took her by 
the hand and led her out of the church. 

She wondered a little that her mother did not say any- 
thing to her even then. But when they got near home 
Mrs. James asked, in a voice that trembled a little, ‘‘ Did 
papa say that you could come to church this afternoon, 
Kitty ?” 

‘* No, ma’am,” answered the child. 

** Well, how did you happen to come there ?” 

‘* Why, you know you said, mamma, only this morn. 
ing, that if I could be dressed weli enough I could go. I 
guess you didn’t know, mamma, what good dresses 
there were upstairs.” 

‘No, I didn’t, my dear,” was all her mother could 
find it in her heart to say to the child. 

Before they reached home the older girls had arrived 
in much haste and excitement, and awakened the still 
unconscious Mr. James from his peaceful slumbers to a 
real'zing sense of his misdemeanors, 

Taking all things into consideration—the half-serious 
invitation of the miufster, taken go lterally, the absence 
of any idea of disobedience, and the unsuspecting satis- 
faction of the child at her success—Mrs. James could not 
feel 1t necessary to punish Kitty, or even reprove her in 
any but a very gentle manner. 

**T think,” eald one of her sisters, ‘‘ that pa isthe only 
one that ought to be disciplined, If he hadao’t gone to 
sleep she never would have started out.” 

‘*Tell you what let’a do,” said the other; "‘ let’s all 
turn to and make her some things to wear this week, so 
that she can go again next Sunday.” 

So they did, and from that time kitty went to church 
regularly. But though she isa young lady now, who 
would be very much offended if she knew I was writlog 
about her, I don't beileve she has ever made more of a 
sensation in her life than on that day when she first 
dressed herself for church, 


AUNT MERRY’S MAXIMS. 
By JENNIE M. §cUDDER. 


UNT MERRY was ouroracle. Her real name was 

Mirfam, but she was so bright and hopeful that 

our pst name for her was more sultable than pet names 

usually are, extending far beyond our own home circle, 

so that she was ‘‘ Aunt Merry ” to nearly all the young 
people in the village. 

My elster Kate and I used to go to her with all 
sorts of puzziing questions in religion and etiquette 
and dress and diet, and her practical good sense and 
ready sympathy enabled us to solve our difficulties our- 
selves, which is the best way to help any one. 

We were girle with consciences, and these consciences 
gave us no litile trouble, because we could not always 
square thelr decisions with the general usages of the 
world, and yet we didn’t want to be singular, and we 
did want to be happy. We had both made a public 
confession of religion, and we wanted to iive as Chris- 
tians; also, we did want most of all to make those 
around us love the Saviour we loved, and so we wanted 
to make him seem lovely to them. 

Sunday twilight hours were the times when we liked 
best to go to Aunt Merry’s little house, and in the win- 
ter sit on each elde of her before the open wood fire, 
and in summer walk up and down the old-fashioned 
garden behind her house, or sit on the doorstep and 
watch the sunset. Dear Aunt Merry ! she almost seemed 
to see the glory of that golden land where she has been 
now nearly ten years, 

I remember one evening we bad a talk about the best 
way of keeping Sunday, or the Lord's Day, as she pre- 
ferred to call it. 

Kate and I had been away from home on a little visit, 
and the ideas of the family whose guests we were 
differed so from those we bad always thought right 
that we were quite puzzled. 

W2 were not altogether sure that we Hked the loose 
way of regarcing Sunday. Though sometimes we had 
felt our parents’ ideas to be a restraint, yet on the whole 
we preferred them ; 80 we consulted Aunt Merry. 

Having stated our difficulties, she sald: “I am very 
glad you asked me this, for tt is a very good plan to 
have such things settled. ‘He that doubteth is con 
demned,’ you know. Always try to hsve a princtple 
to guide you. Boware of driftizg into any course of 
action without kuowing why.” 

** But good people’s principles are so different,” sald 
L “Now the Picrmonts siways go to chuwch, but they 
read the same books as on other days, and they talk 
about the same things, aud have s great deal better 
dinners, but they are lovly people; and I don’t Uke to 
sit in judgmext upon tLem,” 

“ Well, let us gee tf we can get something -to guide 
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ourselves, and then act upon {t without judging others, 
When God was dealing with his chosen people, he was 
dealing with children, as it were, and he bad to give 
them rules and minute directiors.” 

**Bot when Christ came he took those commands 
and sbowed the truth underneath them, and these 
great truths sre adapted to people in all ages. Thus 
he gave the Jaw of love to God and man as the 
foundation of the Ten Commandments, and at another 
time, you remember, he entered more particularly into 
this explanation, showing the searching character of 
this law. how it enters into the Inmost thoughts of their 
hearts Notoply, ‘Thou shalt not kijl’ but ' Be rot 
angry with thy brother without a cause.’ Just so, J 
think, is the Jaw of the Sabbath rplritualized. At the 
time it was given it was a physical law, a law o! rest 
fer the body, and as such it was most scrupulously 
obeyed, untt] the Pharlsees had overlald it with restric- 
tions too beavy to he borne ” 

‘‘T remember.” said I, ‘‘some very queer thinge 
about that in Geikle’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ They were for- 
bidden to carry burdens on the Sabbath ; they might 
carry ink enough to form one letter, but not enough to 
form two” 

** Yes,” sald Aunt Merry, ‘‘ and you remember Goaikfe 
tells of a Jewith sailor who wouldn’t touch a helm 
after sunset on Friday, even if astorm were raging. 
Christ came to redeem men from those burdens. and 
gave the spiritual law of the day. so that, as we have it 
the law {1s based on the needs of our souls as well as of our 
bodies, 

‘“My rule is that whatever helps my spiritual life is 
right for me on that day. If a longer rest in the morn- 
ing than on other days wil] better help me to worship 
in his house, I take it, always remembering that those 
who serve me have the same needs as myself. If 
reading a Sunday newspaper. with its details of crime 
and folly, its goss!p about affairs wholly of this world, 
will help my eptritual life, I should do it, but I should 
have to try very hard to acsimilate such food, I con 
fess” 

** Would you read nothing but dry relixious bcoks, or 
the L ble, Aunt Merry ?” 

‘* I wouldn’t read dry books at all, but I would try 
to make my Sunday reading increase my love of the 
B.ble, and the Gid of the Bible as revealed not only 
there but in his works, and to show me bow to mske my 
life more helpful to others,” 

**That would shut out some sort of storles and sdmit 
others, wouldn’t it?” 

‘Yes, and that is where the danger fs, I think the 
people who select our S inday-school libraries have a 
good deal to answer for; but then I am an olc-fasbioned 
woman, and believe in copflaing my reading to the best 
and the pext-best books, 

**ThusI think the lives of the good and great men and 
women who have blessed the world, and which are nos 
written in such an attractive manner, quite different 
from the atlited memolr of my young days, are admirable 
reading for the Lord’s Day, and the very many books 
of travel and of natural history also.” 

‘Would you drive out on Sunday, Aunt Merry ?” 

‘‘T should not hesitate to take a drive on the Lord’s 
Day, if I were sure the best good of my body and soul 
could not be obtained fn some other way that would not 
compel me to use the labor of the creatures for whom 
the law of the eeventh-day rest is aneceesary one, The 
creatures were meant to serve man, but to serve him as 
& superior being, and not as one no nobler than them 
selves.” 

‘* How about visiting and wilifng letters, auntle ?” 

‘* Well, I let you come here, and I go to see you, and 
I suppose that is visiting, isn’t it? That is, we don’t live 
together all the time. I would visit and receive visits 
from those whom I can best help in that way ; a cheer- 
ful welcome to a friendless young man or woman, or » 
call upon a lonely or sick one, is a Christlike act ; but 1 
don't like to use up the precious hours in idle talk, so | 
think It is better to let our friends know, In any delicate 
way possible, that we are not in the habit of paying or 
receiving visits. I would write letters on Sunday, not 
to save the time of other days, but if I could thus give 
expression to the love I have to those who love and need 
me, because all Jove is from God, and the more we give 
and take, the more we are reaching out after the In 
finite Love. But I wouldn’t write letters of mere news 
and gossip,” (How dear auntie hated gossip !) ‘ I woul 
try tomake my Sunday letters 4 little better, a litle more 
oheertng and helpful, than those of other days. 

‘* I would not have the best dinner of the week on that 
day, because I would rather have my soul fed than my 
body, and I would not impose too much body feediny 
on those who serve me, But neither would 1 faust on 
that day. No, it isa day of joy and gladness, [I try to 
put away all care and apxtety, and trust them all to my 
dear Lord’s keeping. Thus would | rest in the best and 
truest sense.” 

We had a good deal more conversation on this subject 
at different times, and I specially meme mbex that ono of 
Mo last things sho egtd du this pertioulss evexing, 49 We 


were starting for home, was, ° Oh, children ! don't let the 
world rob you of the blessed Lords Day. Yuu need it, 
you need it 3” 
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CHOOSE THE BésT. 
H OW odd and queer a boy would look if he should 
always wear his father’s or uncle’s or some other 
full-grown man’s clothing! One could not keep from 
laughing; he would make 80 comical a flzure! He 
could pot look reat or tidy, because the clothes would 
not fit smoothly. Trousers and cont-sleeves must be 
turned up, the vest would hang like a bag. and alto- 
getber a boy dressed {0 clothes to» large for him would 
be an obj<ct of plty orof scorn; pity becanse noverts 
prevented his wearing suitable clothes, or scorn brcur « 
he was so tilly as to wear clothes that did not fit him, 
when he could get these that were sultable. There are 
boys who wear hablts that are as much out of pla 
with them as thelr father’s clothes would be, What can 
be more abaurd thac 2 fifieeu-year-ol i boy trying to ap- 
pear like a twentv-five-year-old man in dress, conversa 
tion, manner ? The slogular thing is that, if boys are 
determined to imitate men, they do not choose to 
follow better examples ; they choose such poor models 
Usually it is one who wears flsring necktles, hats that 
do not fit, cuff buttons like butter plates shoas that are 
too small, plaid clothing of pronounced pattern ; the 
kind that swing their arms when they w»lk, and pay 
no attention to the comfort or conventlence of pass: rs- 
»y; who do not offer seats to elderly women in cars, and 
who usually occupy a seat and & half in the horse-car ; 
the kind who think it a sign of aristocracy to appear 
bored, and that it is an evidence of large ard varied 
«xperfence nt to show {nterest {on any subject. Then 
if to this they add the ac omplishment of making and 
smoking cigarettes and cigars, they think they are men 
{n earnest. If they could see a photograph of the 
thoughts sen‘inle people have about them whea they 
look at them it would bea revelation. A manly bov 
is a delight, a mannish boy a ridiculous siuht. <A 
boy who fills a boy’s place in the world, whose Jan- 
guage and hahiis of dress and manner are modeled after 
a well bred, active, enterprieing gentleman, {1s one of 
the most delightful obj cts we meet in life Bita 
boy who tries to wear the language, manners, habits, 
aod dress of a pushing, loud, boortsh, i!] bred, and con 
celted man is both a pittable and acomics] sight. What 
made the ‘‘ Mayflower’ beat the ‘‘Galutea”? She was 
built after a better model. You know there {sa proverb, 
‘“* Every man is the architect of his own fortune.” So 
every boy {s the builder of his habits, both of mind and 
pereon. Choose the beet model ! 
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CHRISTMAS HINTS, 


HRISTMAS {ts almost here, or it will be, jong before 
we are ready four it. Little and big fingers are 
beginning to fly amid a tangle of bright-colored siiks 
and worsteds, I almost see the little wrinkles b tween 
the eyes a8 some of our young people sit looking ata 
very small pocketbook aod a very large list of Chriet- 
mas presents, trying to make them fit. ‘* Harper's 
Young People,” al ways full of bright and helpful thioge, 
to theissue for November 9 gives some very helpful 
suggestions that will bring the small amount of money 
and the long list of gifts nearer together. One suggee- 
tion ia how to make a sachet bag. Buy two equares of 
Japanese crape cloth ; sew up three sides with the right 
sides of the cloth facing ; turn the bag, aod face with 
bright-colored ribbon about two and one-half inches of 
the top, run in & drawing-string of narrow ribbon to 
match, or sew small brass rings on the outside In which 
torunthe1ibbon. Fill the bag with cotton wadding 
sprinkled with sachet powder. Another pretty gift is 
made by taking two squares of Japanese crape cloth, 
put between the squares cotton wadding sprinkled with 
sachet powder, then quilt in equares or diamonds, and 
bind with ribbon, eltber plain or gathered ion a puff ; tle 
with bows of ribbon to match the bladlog. This makcs 
@ very pretty and inexpensive handkerchief case. 

Match holders area! ways usefuland pretsy. Toeycan 
be bought in china, brase,and bronze, but onecan be made 
as suggested in * Harper's Young People,” by tying two 
wire tea strainers gether, gild inem foside and out, and 
de over the handles, where they are j faed together, a 
oright ribbon, and fasten a loop of the same from which 
to baog it, Avother pretty match-sefv is made of a bag 
of silk gathered fa atthe buttom—the ends of the silk 
trioged out bottom and top—ind ted with a tiny bow 
of ribbon. Place a small gluss tumbler Inside ; uss Lbip 
for burnt maiches. 

Bags are iuexhaustible. There are bags for solled 
clothing, stocking bags, shopping bags, bution bags, 
bags for holding dusters, scrap bags, waste paper bage 
for kitchens, and bays for any and all purposes. Sb p 
ping bags that are very convenknt fur carrying io 
winter, when motner or auntie or grandma or ieapher 
would like to keep thelr bands in their muffs, are 








made by meblugzs beg of silk, or velvet, or plush, 





el her square or 4 parallelogram of the efzo you prefer. 
L‘ne the bag with silk elther the same color as the cut- 
alde ora pretty contrast; run in a drawing string about 
two Inches from the top eliher of ribbon or s'ik cord, 
leaving loops to hang over the arm. If you can,em 
bro{der a design of flowers or a Monogram, 

Another way of making these bags is to make them 
about three-quarters of a yard long, and three-siyhths 
wide; sew them completely up; then cutin the center a 
siit about a quarter of « yard long, and bind #ith ribbon 
the color of the bag; buy large steel, silver, or brass 
tlags, and draw the bag through them to the center. 
The ring will slip over two fingers of the hand, or the 
hag can be thrown over tha arm Embrofderv or outline 
stitching make the bag more ornamental. Duster bags 
made of cretonve or calico, shaped Hike a parallelogram, 
with a cover falling ovr one of the smsli ends, is a very 
acceptable present. Make the 'ark five inches longer 
than the front, round it« {ff bind with braid, and sew a 
brass ring, ora lonp of braid to pass over the button seewed 
on the front, A brass sing is better than a mbhon to 
hang it up; pass the flap or cover through the ring. 
These bags are prettily made of pray or white Hnen, with 
an outiined design on front. <A half-dozen cheese cloth 
dusters add greatly to the value of the gift. Make Bridget, 
or Dinah, or Kathleen happy; give them a strong bag 
made of ticking for the waste papers ; bind the bag with 
ecarlet braid. Or give to the maid astrong ticking apron, 
with the end turned up across the bottom. form{ng a bag 
for clothes ping, You'll be remembered many times 
this winter when cold flogers are hanging out wet 
clothes, and the clothes plos are found sv conveniently 
at hand, Button-bags save hours of time. They can be 
made of chamols, or of stout cloth, and ornamented. 
Make them of a bright color, so that they will be seen, 
and pretty enough to hang in sight. 

The wee folks will be glad to hear of a new kind of 
doll, ealled the Yule dol]. M. B. M. telis us they are 
made this way. She says if anyone wants to make a 
Yule do’) they will have to geta tinsmith to make a cake - 
cutter in the shape of a doll about five inches long Mix 
a sweet cake after mamma’s recelpt for cookies, roll out 
very thin, and cut into dolls with the shape you have 
bad made, usiog tvo currants for the eyes ; when baked, 
set aside to cool while you prepare a frosting for the 
dresses Perbaps the cook will show you how to trim 
the skirt with dotr, or some pretty frosting pattern. 





CHRISTMAS LETTER MISSION. 
To the Baitor of The Christian Union: 


8S you kindy gave space last year to ‘‘An Extra 
Mail,” may I remind your readers that it 1s again 
time to prepare for avother ? 

8) the P sts went with the Letters from the King,” 
{s the motto of ‘* The Christmas L-tier Misalon,” whose 
aim {s to reach with a friendly, cheering word the aged, 
the poor, the sick. The letters are prinied, and, inclosed 
with tasteful cards in envelopes beartaz the words ‘A 
Christmas Letter for You.” find their way silently under 
the pillows in hospitsl wards, under the breakfast 
plates in asylums, under the doors in miserable neigh 
borhoods—any where, in short, where he]p {s needed for 
body or soul. Many are sigued with pame and address 
of some one who is ready to respond by the beat aid to 
the call of a suffering or wandering fello*-creature. 

* Poor as I 9m, I would not sell mine fora dollar,” 
sald one poor old woman; and a friendiess man in 4 
New Jersey hospital, who bad not spoken for days, 
found voice to woader, ‘‘ Who thought of me?’ on re- 
ceiving a letter, with {ts pretty card, in a bright-colored 
envelope. Ofien the knowledge that ‘somebody cares” 
is the incentive to a better life, the key that unlocks a 
long closed beart, 

Last year there were distributed in this country about 
89 000 letters, which means thoughtful activity on the 
p-ttof many helpers in this work for the Master, smali 
though it be. They carried thelr messsge where no bu- 
man voice could have spoken the words, a m:ssage of 
‘* peace and good will,” made very real by the definlie 
promise of help if needful. 

These letters are printed In eight languages, for all 
classes, the sick and the well, the young and the old ; and 
cost, with the card and envelope, from three to five cenis 
aplece. Money 1s needed to carry on and expend the 
wurk, but workers are needed more, avd then fore, 
**in His pam,” we ask every reader, Will you heip, fur 
His sake ? 

Further information wil] be gladly given and contri- 
buttous received by the Central Secrctary, 

Miss Cox, 
Newtown, N, Y. 





November 8, 1886. 








The three lessons 'ht all are the better for knowing 
that chrerfuloces can change micforiune into Jove and 
friends ; that in ordertug one’s self aright one he!ps 
others to do tho sume; and thei tae power of flodin; 
beauty in tho buwbles: thingy waked homed happy aud 
life lurvely. 
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SuNvAY GAFTERNOON. 
J°HN’S VISION OF CHRIST. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for November 28, 1886.] 
Rey. 1.4-18. Revised Version. 


John to the seven churches which are in Asia: Grace to you 
and peace, from bim which is and which wa: and which is to 
come ; and from the seven Spirits which are before bis throne; 
and frm Jesus Christ. who is the faithful witness, the firstborn 
of the dead. and the ruler of the kings of the earth. Unto bim 
that loveth us, and loosed ns from our gins by Wis blond ; and he 
made us to be a kingd«-m. fo be priests unto 1i+G d and Father; 
to him be the glory «nd the domi: ion forever and ever Amen 
Behwld be eo meth with the clonds ; and evrerv eye shal! see him, 
and they which pierced him ; and all the tribes of the earth +hall 
mourn over him. Even so, Amen. 

Iam the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord God, which is 
and which was and which {< to come, the Almighty. 

1 J:-hn, your brother and partaker with you in the tribulation 
and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus. was in the 
isie that is called Patmos, forthe word of God and the testimo-y 
of Jesus. I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard 
bebind me 2 great voice, as of a trumpet saying, What thousee-t, 
write in a book, and send it to the seven churches; upto 
Ephesus and unto Smyrna. and unto Pergamum. and unto Thy- 
atira. and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelpbia, and unto 
Lacdicea. And I turned to see the voice which spake with me. 
And basing turned I saw seven golden candlesti-ks ; and in the 
midst of the candlesticks one like unto a son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about at the breasts 
with ag iden girdle. And his head and his hair were white as 
white wool, white as snow ; and bis eyes wereas a flame of fire; 
end bis feet like unto burnished brass, as if it hsd ben 
rfi ed in a furnace; and his wice as the vice of mauy 
waters. And he had in bis right hand seven stars: and out of 
bie mouth proceeded a sharp two-edged sword : and his counte- 
pance was as the sun shinethin his strength And when I saw 
bim, I fell at bis ‘eet as one dead. And he laid Hs ight hand 
up n me, saying, Fear not; I am the first and the last, and the 
Living one: and I wasdead. and behold, I am alive for evermore, 
and | have the keys of death and of Hades. 





1-9 John to the seven churches in Asia. That is, in the 
province of that name in Asia Miror. The special mes- 
sages to thesechurches are contained in chepters ii. and iii 
—The faithful witness As a teacher Christ is a witness to 
the things which he has seen and known (Jobn iii , 11) — That 
loved us and washed us. The divine love precedes and pro 
duces tbe cleansing. We are cleansed because we are 
loved —Hath made us kings and priests. Already in this life 
we reign and serve ; though neither the reigning nor the serv 
ice reaches its perfection till the future glury dawns. — Every 
eye shall seehim. It is evident, then, that the second comirg 
is nota mere gradual and spiritual coming : for that the 
unepiritual do not see.—Saith the Lurd, . . . the Almighty. 
Comp. Isaiah ix., 6. It is d'‘fficult to conceive how testimony 
to the proper deity of Jesus Christ could be stronger.— J was 
in the smrit This may either mean in communion with the 
Spirit of God, or living in the spirit, + ¢, in a spiritual as 
opposed to a merely fi-shly or even intellectual state. The 
difference is not important, for either meaning carries the 
other with it —On the Lord'sday. The first day of the week ; 
an indication that already before John's death the change 
bad begun to take place from the seventh to the first day 
Called the Lord’s day because the day of his triumph in 
resurrection —Asof atrumpe. B th powerfal and musical 
—A pa and Omega. The first and last letters of the Greck 
alpbabet.— Which are in Asia, A Roman province of that 
pame occupying the western portion of Asia Minor. The 

- churches here referred t> probably grew out of Panvl’s min 
istry in Ephesus (Acts xix., 10).—Seven golden candlesticks. 
There was in the tabernacle a candlestick consisting of one 
central arm and three arms on each side; for descriftion 
see Exodus xxxvil., 17-24. This candlestick undoubtedly 
sugztsted or aided in the vision here. It represented the 
double truth that the children of Gd are the hight of the 
world and that God in them is their light.— W.th a garment 
down to the foot. A c'rcumlocution in trans'ation for a 
word siguityiux flowing robe reaching down to the feet 
The who'e description 1s suggertive of the dress of a Jewi-h 
Priest, except that the priest's girdle wae not golden —I am 
the first and the last and the L:ving One. Not merely be that 
liveth ; the idea conveyed 1s, the Oue over Whom death ha- 
no power. It is interpreted by Johr v., 26 —And / was dead 
and behold I live forevermore It is better to c mnect the 
clau-es as | bave dune here than as they are connected iu 
the Evglish version. Furevermore is, literally, for the ages 
of ages, or the eons of eun- ; the Bible representing time ax 
made up of successive eras or epochs, trough all whicn 
Christ will live —Of hell and of deah Hell is here equiva 
lent to H .des; not the plece of punishment, but the abo te 
of the dead. The whole langusge repres-nts Chrisi’. 
supremacy over death —The mystery of the seven stars, e c. 
Tha’ i , ‘be hidden meaning a8 iuterpreted in the nex’ vers , 
and, u.veed, througbvunt the book, which is an account of 
Chris’. walki: g in the midet of the golden candlesticks, 3. ¢, 
working tn his church (chap. ii., 1). 





THE GLORiIFIED SAVIOUR.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“T am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Li rd, which is. and which was, aud which is to come, the 
A mighty "—Rev 1., *. 

“HERE are three genera] methods of loterpreting 
tre Book of Rovelation. One regards it as sub 
stantially a book of history mystically and pictorlatly 


as a book wholly prophetic, and mainly a prophecy of 
the last days immediately preceding the second coming 
of our Lord. This appears to me the best view, because 
the one most in accord with the Janeuage of the book 
liself. In the intreduction it looks forward to the time 
when the L ‘rd thall come fn the clouds and every eye 
shall behold him (shap.1, 7%) After the message to the 
seven churches is completed, J hn is bid to write ‘‘the 
things which must be hereafter” (-hap iv,1) The rest 
of his revelation appears to be the mystical and symbol- 
ica! description of the contents of or dieclosures from a 
book which no man could open (chap v., 1-4); a 
graptic drscrip'ion of the record of the future, but the 
records of the past are open toall; and, finally the book 
closes cleanly and unmistakably with a picture of the 
ené—the new heaven and the new esrth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness, and the last j idgmenut (chap. 
xxzil.) I yvegard the Book of Revelation, therefore, as, 
{a the main, a book of unfulfidled prophecy of the last 
days. 

In studying {t two canons of interpretation are to be 
borne in mind. (1) It addresses itself wholly to and 
through the imagination, It fs pictorlal, not philosoph- 
ical ; allegorical, not realistic. Its object 1s to awaken 
the emotions of awe, reverent fear, and spiritual hope, 
not to give accurate infcrmation respecting future 
events. We are to look upon it as we would upon a 
picture gallery ; to listen toil as we would to a sym- 
phony. To attempt to give precise meaniag to every 
symbol is to destroy the power of the book, which Illes 
fa its mystry. Most commentaries on the Book of 
R-velation sre like the notes to Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim's 
P.ogress ;” in attempting a preci-e explanation of a 
ublime poem they destroy it. (2) Tne symbolism ts 
largely borrowed from the Old Testament. Parallel 
lems between this book and the tabernacle furniture 
and the prophecies of Daniel and Ez-kiel are to be seen 
{n almost every chapter. God uses a symbolism with 
which John was already famlifar, in turning his 
thoughts toward the sublime and awful events of the 
last days. The Book of Revelation must be read, as it 
is written, in the light of Old Testament symbolism. 

There are other thoughts suggested by single «expres 
sions in this lesson, but the student and teacher will do 
well to concentrate his thought upon the central truth— 
the aspect and cheracter of the glorified Saviour. 

1, He fe Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. 
(a) In time He ts the First ; the Word that was in the 
begioning with God ; the One by whom all things were 
made that were made. (John £1, 1-3; Col. 1, 16; Heb. 
1., 2) He is the one who fn the beginning said, ‘‘ Light, 
he,” and light was (Gen. 1., 2); who appeared to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jaccb, Moses, and rencrally in the form of 
8 Son of man ; who was pillar of cloud and fire in the 
wilderness ; who sang In David and spoke in Isatah, and 
delivered Danfel’s three friends in the fiery furnace. All 
manifestatoas of God, whether in Old Testament or 
New Testament, were in and through the Son. Jehc- 
vah und J+sus are the same. He is the one and only 
Mediator—that is, medium of communication—bet ween 
the infinite, invisible, unknowable Father and his 
children ; the only Word through whom the atlent 
Ooe bas evir speken to men. And he is the Last. 
He is the Oae who will come to jidge the quick 
and the dead; the One who will pronounc: the jidg- 
ments of God on the human rare From creation to 
juigment he is the Word and Face and A pearance 
and R-presentation of God to mankind (John v . 22-27; 
Matt. xxvil., 64) (5) In character. He is the First and 
List in faith aud love and hope ; the whole alphabet of 
virtue and grace is io him. As out of the alp abet all 
lit rature can be formed, so out of the graces perfectly 
set forth in Christ all life of noble hervism and self- 
sacrificing generosity and service can be fashioned. 
(Heb xti.. 2) 

2 He is in the midst of the eeven golden candlesticks. 
He fulfills hts last pr mise to his Courch, * Lo Iam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” (Mit. 
xxviii, 20.) Hts Church is the light of the world enly 
«hen he ts in it the light of hisCaurch. (Matt v., 14 
with John ix, 5) Hesisin his church to illumine it 
(ch ff, 1): tocomfort tt (J sho xiv. 18); to strengthen 
(Matt xxvifi, 18 19); to jadge it (J na iv., 22). Yor 
be is always the Sin of man, a sympath z'og high 
priest ; not one that cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our tofirmtifes (EI>b iv., 15) 

8 His dress indicates his priesthood. (S:e Heb. v, 
1) His whie heir fodicates his age ; he is the Evernal 
Qve. Tse man Jesus died in esriy manhood, probably 
at about the age of thirty-thre; but the glorified 
Savi ur carries on his brow the coronal gl ry of age, a 
sym], not of the feebleness and decay, but of the 
venerableness and wisdom, of age. 

4 In what follows (verses 14-16) we hava the only 
hint which tbe Now Testament » ffurds us of the personal 
apoearance of Jesus Corlet. There was something in 





Te pres: nied ; une as 8 bvok originally of propbery, but 
of prophecy now mainly fulfied ; the third regarde it 
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tbis awful and solemn Person which was “like unto the 
Sn of man.” His eyes, those windows through which 


feet of brass ; his voice, in its deep musicalness, is }'ke 
the voice of the ocean, full of suggestion of power ; his 
utterance {s that of One who plercee even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and sptrit, of One who 1s a discoverer of 
the thouebts and intents of the heart (Heb iv., 12), io 
its incisive ard unerring judgment suggestive of a two- 
edged sword ; his countenance has in {t a maj-stic glory 
that recalls the sua and its noontide splendor. 1 
read this description. I read that in this awful 
P-rson John saw a resemblance to the Son of man, a 
resemblance so striking that the figure Instantly re- 
cal'ed the Master to him; and it aweene away from 
my vision instant!y all the pictures of ¢ffeminate men 
which sacred srt has delighted to draw, and al! the 
visions of the mere gentleness of timidity and weakness, 
the gentleness of the fawn, which sacred rhetoric has 
delighted to depict; and I see instead that Oae from 
whose majesty the traders fled in the temple courts, 
whom the temple police dared not arrest. who walked 
forward to his Puisston while the awe struck disciples 
followed silent ant afrald, and before whose Qdilke 
mien the soldfers fell backward to the ground st the 
garden of Gathsemane (John il, 14 17; vill., 45 46; 
xvill, 6; Mark x., 32) I see, too, a Presence and a 
Power before which, when its fuller majesty shall be 
revealed, the kings of the earth and fits mighty men shall 
hide themeelves. (Chap vi, 15 17) The gentleness of 
Christ was that of power, and his love was mated toa 
solemn and sublime dignity. ILsd it not been so he 
never could have faced alone the angered Pharisees in 
the last days of temple preaching, ur awed Pilate by his 
mere silence and personality. 

5 This glorified Saviour {fs the First and the Last and 
the Ever-living. He has already mastered Death, and 
will destroy him (1 Cor xv., 26) The keys of Hades 
and Death are in his hands. Death seems to take bis 
disciples prisoners, but the walls of the prison cannot 
hold them (Matt xvi, 18) The angel Death, which 
we so much dread, comes from our S:viour to call us 
home. And from the mysterious resting place where 
we seem to be laid he summons us, his followeya, to a 
new life in and with him. Why should I be afraid to 
enter any dwelling place to which he calls me, and of 
which he is Lord and Master ? 

6. The F rst and the Last, the Creator and the Jndge; 
the eternal Presence, Licht of his church, Light of each 
soul; the eternal High Priest, Mediator, and Sacrifice ; 
m»jestic in his power, awful in his divine, unspeakable 
Person ; Master over doath, and therefore D liverer from 
the dead—this is my Saviour, my Lord and my God. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
A LOOK INTO HEAVEN. 


By Emrty HuntTINGTON MILLER. 
E must think about John now as 8 very old man 
with white hair. A'l the rest of the twelve 
Aisc!p'es, who used to go about with J-sus are dead. 
Peter is dead, and James, and Matthew, and Mark. and 
Thomas—all of them but John, and be fs a prisoner just 
waiting and expecting any day that he may be put to 
death. He is not in a prison In the city of R»me, where 
the wicked emperor lived who bad put so mary people 
to death by cruel tortures. For some reason this ervel 
man did not put J>hn to death at once, but sent him 
away toa little rocky island out inthe sea, where no 
one could get to him. Do you think J »bn was unhappy 
in this lonesome, desolate place, perbaps working every 
day down in the mines and shut away from all 
his friends? Was he afraid of what this mighty em- 
peror, with all hia soldiers, could doto him ? Certainly 
not, because no one could shut him away from the Oae 
be loved best, and when be wrote a letter to the churches 
where he u ed to teach, he began it with a little song of 
pratee, “* Usta him that loved ue,” and he calls Jesus 
‘* The prince of the kings of the earth” He was stronger 
and greater than them all, and none of them could do 
anything unless he permitted it. 

We are going totalk about this letter which John 
wrote to the churches that he loved ; there were seven 
of them, and J bn!ialta message for esch one, which 
was given to him in a very strange way. Wuoen the 
emp: ror shut bim up on the rocky island he knew John 
could not get away by land, because the sea was 
all around him, or by water, because no ship was 
a'losed to come there ; but there ¥ a: one way the em- 
p ror and his soldiers knew nothing about, and one day 
a glorious angel came by that way a:d took John with 
him, to show him things that no living naa had evr 
seen. 

It was on Sunday—John calls it the Lord's Day, 
because it was the day on which the Lord Jesus arose 
from the dead. and he loved to remember that. Ile 
8+ys he was ‘‘in the Splriton the Lord's Day,” which 
pt» bably means that, while he was praytng or thinking 
about Carlet and heaven, the Spirit of God came into 
his heart, and filled it, as a clear, glorious light might 
filla room. He heard a voice that vas like the sound 











the soul looks, fiasa fice ; tis feet bave a firm and maniy 
Wead—the tread of might and m.j.sty—ihey are like 


of a trumpet speaking bebind him ; and when he turned 
to see who it was that was speaking, it seemed to him 
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as if all at once he were looking through a door into 
heaven. The isl: nd and everything about him disap 
peared, and he only saw such a glorfous viston that at 
the sizht he fell down as if he were dead. He saw what 
looked like a great temple, lighted by seven golden 
candlesticks, and in the midst of it a figure that was in 
form like a man, dressed as kinzs were dressed, in long, 
shining garments, fastened by a golden girdle; but no 
kiog had ever sucb eyes, like a flame of fire, or such a 
face, that glowed like the full splendor of the sua, 
This glorious figure was the Lord Jesus, whom Juhn 
hud known and loved ; but it was his weary, sorrowful, 
suffering face that John remembered best, and at first 
he did not know him, but fell at his feet with no power 
to speak or move Toren the Lord Jesus Jatd his hand 
upon Jobn. He had Joved this friend when he was 
upon earth, and he still loved him just the same. He 
sald to him: ‘‘ Fear not; Iam he that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive forevermore.” John had 
often heard J sus say, ‘Fear not ;’ and now at the 
s und of his volce and the touch of his hand his fear 
vani-hed, and he was ready to listen to the words of his 
message to the churches. Jvhn saw and heard a great 
many things that we cannot understand now ; perhaps 
J bn himself did not qitte understacd all that he saw ; 
but he was not afraid any more, not even when he was 
taken up into heaven, and shown the throne of God, 
and the angels and archangels stoglog around it. He 
heard such songs as no one on earth had ever listened 
to before, and he wrote nearly all the beautiful things 
that we know about the city of God. with its gates cf 
p arl and streets of gold, where there {fs no night and 
no sorrow, and no one ever is sick. He wrote about 
the river of life, clear ss crystal, and the trees bearing 
twelve kinds of fruit; but the best of all to John was 
that J-sus was there, crowned with glory and honor, 
yet saylog to bis children, ‘‘ Fear not; 1 am the same 
Jesus who died and rose from the dead, and now I am 
alive forevermore.” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


SOLATION from man is not a terrible thing unless 

{t carries with it isolation from God. To be abso- 
lutely alone {s soon to be absolutely morbid, and soon 
thereafter to be absolutely mad. Your hermit {3s a 
candidate for lunacy. No man {is in good company 
whose only comp:ny is himself. Oa the other hand, the 
greatest works of genius and of inspiration have been 
the fruit of solitude. To be alone with God, to be alone 
wi bh lofty thoughts and with creative insp!rations, 1s to 
have the b-st company. Such solitude enriches the 
reison and fer illz s the imagination. So Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim found celestial companionship, and so Saint John 
is called ‘*the divine.” Tere is being alone without 
being lonely. 


What is inspiration 2 You may be divinely breathed 
up n; but that does not guarantee inspiration, The 
result is interior. But you must have some ferillity ot 
imagination, something answering to genius, to get an 
{ospiration that ig worth much, There are many kinds 
of inspiration, but the inspiration of God, the fospira- 
tlon which leads to spiriiual truto, is the close contact 
of God and man, and I do not believe that the list of 
inspired men began Jn Gene is or ended ia Rsvelation. 








What is genius? ‘‘A capacity for infinite pains- 
taking” is not a suffi lent answer. The ant is not a 
genius; for genius is rather an infintte capacity for 
gettlog outofarut. St J bn was a genius lighted not 
with the torch of sclence, but directly illumined by the 
sun. You cannot make something out of nothing. 
Given a great creative Intellect, consecrated to tbe 
lofties’ and most unselfish ideals, and give it the expert- 
ence of love. disappointment, persecution, and solitude, 
apd you shall have a R:vela or—I care not whetber in 
the year 96 AD ortu 1886 a.p_ I+ is @ normal result 
of conditions substantia ly duplicated in all ages of the 
world. Toe nearness of St Jubn to Jesus has rightly 
made him a sacred classic. But his topography of 
heaven and his furnitu'e of the celestial clty are no 
more accurate than Buoyan’s. Both are the word 
painting of consecrsted genius. With St. John I soar 
to htaven; with Bunyan I get there, but I have to 
foot it. 


But we must not undervalue symbols. We must 
not deride the old because we have the better new, 
Thoee candlesticks, stars, and dragons have been over- 
worked, no doubt, but they have done eminent service 
in the past. Our minds need to be led up through fiz 
ures of speech to solve the problems of thought and 
feeling, of seligion and righteousness, They are ‘he 
insiruments by which we may finslly reach pure ideal- 
lsm, The whole history of religion is a passsge from 
the ren to the unseen. Primitive religious employ 
symbols main)y ; aivanced religions rend the vell and 
commune with the Holy of Holes without intervention 





let us not forget the commanding occasion on which 
that vell was rent. 


What are prepsrations for revelation ? Fineness of 
the genius worked upon and the inbresthing of God are 
not enough. To these must be added the fineness of 
the character worked upon. Tais idea that paylog 100 
cents on a dollar is the end of al righteousness 1s trivial. 
Iategrity is simply the beginning. Some of the worst men 
are thoroughly honest. Thats weetness of sptrit,that com- 
plete life of patlence in the kingdom of Go', which Joho 
pos-essed, was the most essential condition of his apoca- 
lyptic vision. He had died deaths datly for the king- 
dom in which he lived, and it would have been strange 
indeed had not God c>me to him in an especial manner 
in those crypts of the temple of Nature in the lonian 
isles. 





When a man Las been abused and persecuted, he 
can easily become a convert to pessimism He can see 
nothing but evil in the world aad nothing but good out 
of it. We must guard against moral reactions: for if 
nothing is useless, nobody is hopeless. Toe dragon is a 
conception to which the uvbridled lust and evil of the 
world legitimately gives rise; but we are indebted as 
much to the Csesars for modern civilization as we are to 
the monks. lodeed, it is not too much to say that but 
for Greece and Rome there never would have been any 
Seven Courches io Asia, because no commerce to form 
the cities that made p sible the Pauline religious move- 
ment both in Asia aod Eurw pe. 





There is one sovereignty that is perpetual—the sover- 
elgnty of goodness, Yuu can no more change the law 
of moral gravity than you can any other law of gravity. 





The plurality of the divine powers over the powers 
of darkness is a great truth reveaied to the divine John. 
There is a perfection in these powers. Nothing but 
“seven” can give tothe Jewish converts an adequate 
conc:ption of the completeness of the divine guardian- 
soip. The wonder is, since guardian spirits and angels 
aod the spiritual presence of Jesus are around church 
members, that any of them ever can surrender to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. So, one with God isa 
majority ; one has to abandon God to get into the mi- 
nority. 





There is no such brother in this world asa brother 
{a tribulation. Ask the poor fellows who got out of the 
Southern Andersonvilles. The together of suffering is 
very close together. The communion of the saints is 
something that defies the union of the sinners. 





The better the day the better the deed. I hardly think 
Jobn would have been half so good an editor of apoca- 
lyptic things if be hadao't thrown aside the purely 
Sabbatarlan prejudices and dipped his pen in the sunrise 
gold of Patmos that great Sunday on which the Bok of 
Revelation was writ. The people who sin most on Sun- 
day ofien are those who do the least. 





It is significant that the divine John does not speak of 
his revelations, but of his Revelation. The singular in 
this case is not singular It indicates the unity of the 
unfolded truth. We cannot divide the truth. The 
unity of God {s the unity of Christ, and all truth is co 
ordioated. Tots is the revelation All this talk about 
the inconsistency of the Bible is founded on utter in 
ability to take a commanding view of the truth. To my 
mind this is what puts sectarlaniem ahead of religion, 
and religion ahead of Christianity. 





We are having revelations, but it is not s0 easy to get 
a Revelation. You can get a certain part of the Jand- 
scape in the valley, but to command the landscape you 
must climb, You may get some view of truth on Mars 
Hill, but Patmos is vastly more commanding. We need 
not only occasional giimpses from Patmos, but a spirit- 
val residence. Then, possibly, we shall be able to agree 
that itis better to send Christians to the heathen than 
the] gians merely—or, if you please, than saints too 
exclusively theological. 





But you may look at Revelation and overlook its 
deeper spiritual significance. Yet you cannot easily 
read the book without a sense of awe. You seem to 
yourself to be in a new world, and as if the old world 
were in seismic’ throes, You wonder if gravity isn’t 
losing its grip and you would give aj] you are worth if 
you hadn't cheated ihat poor man out of his farm, and 
perhaps for a whule day you don’t swear. 





Take any theory you please, criticise these mixed 
metaphors, there extravagant and daring pictures, of 
Patmos, confess you do not understand what the divine 
Bt. Jobn is driviog at—you nevertheless fiad your knees 
knocking together. A great epiritusl poem fs leaving on 
you ils perfect work. I: {13 not a teet of matter nor of 
mind simply that one brings to a great work like this of 
8:. Jobn—ti is a test of spiritual power. It is by this 
test the.work done on Patmos |!ves, and will continue 


of symbvl or priest. But if we are followers of Christ , to live while live written works and spoken words. 


MR. BEECHER ON PREACHING. 


HE City Temple of London, of whih the Rev. 
J weph Parker is pastor, was crowded on Fi'day, 
October 15, with an audience consisting malniy of min- 
isters and students of the ministry, to hear an address 
from the R:v. Henry Ward B-echer, on ‘' Preaching,” 
given by him on the fovitation of a number of clergymen 
and laity. ‘‘ Thestudents,” says the ‘ Christlan World,” 
from which we take our report of Mr. B echer’s address, 
‘‘ came forward on their own accord to sit at the feet of 
Me. Beecher ; and they came not only with the consent 
but with the approval of their theological governors. 
The grave ditcernment of age went hsnd in hand, 
therefore, with the unerring in+tincts of youth for that 
which is pure and noble.” Dr. Parker, who presided 
and introduced Mr. Beecher, in a bricf address at the 
close thus referred to those who, in one form or another, 
joined in welcoming Mr. Beecher to Eigland duriog his 
visit there: ‘‘ Amongst those who have invited him to 
hospitality, or heard his lectures, or attended his relig- 
fous services, or written to express interest in his being 
in Eogland, I find names representing an almost start 
ling diversity. One amonyst the first to invite him 
rather to friendly than to merely state hospitality was 
the chief magistrate of this city. Then I fiod the name, 
ever to be honored, of the R ght Hin. W. E Giadstone ; 
of Lord Iddeslelgh—a name of whih no Eugliishman 
need ever be ashamed, who, though differing from Mr. 
Gladstone in politics, is a noble pairiot ; Pi fessor 
Bryce; the Dean of Westminster ; the Dean of Cu,nter- 
bury; Archdeacon Farrar; Canon F.eming; Canon 
Wilberforce ; the Baroness B irdett-Coutts ; Elien Terry ; 
Henry Irving; Professor Tyndall ; Sir Joho Lubbock ; 
George Jacob Holyoake ; Mr. Herbert Spencer.” 

At the close of the meeting the whole assembly arose 
as a sign of their fellowship with and respect for Mr. 
Beecher, the chairman sbakiag bands witn Mr. B echer 
in thelr name. The address of Mr. Beecher was as 
follows : 

I consented to this interview, wrich of necessity 
must be more or less familiar and colicqnial, because 
I once was a young minister and had my own troubles 
and difficulties, and in the course of a Jong life, now fi'ty 
years in my public minis'ry, I have been brought into 
contact at home and abroad, in times of peace and in 
times of war, in the midst of theological discussion and 
ecclesiastical ruptures—I have been made to see a!m st 
every side and every phase of the work of the Christian 
ministry. But one who bas gone through so long a 
campsign is bound, I think, to respect the wishes of the 
young. As anold veteran in the camp is bound to be 
the teacher of the recruit, and to show kindness to him, 
and to strengthen him in preparing for the battle, so 
they that have grown old in the work of the mfo'stry 
should recognize the rights of those that are but begin 
ning, and give whatever light their «xperience and thelr 
reflections may bave pro !uced—zive fieely. Iv answer- 
fog questions it has already been suggested tbat I do 
not undertake to irradiate the whole scope of theology, 
aod that there be many questions that ought not to be 
put, and many questions that are casulstical that he long 
to ep-cial lines of thought as organ‘'z d in d'ff. rent 
denominations, the answer to which would require the 
discussion of the foundations of theology, of the methocs 
of worship, and the organization of Corisiian assembiles, 
and I should need rather to sit ina professor's chatr and 
havea while year before me than to have the single 
hour which belongs to our session here, 

Now, in the first place, let us ask, Is that true whic 
is being reported up and down through the papers ? 
Has the pulpit lost its power? Is it going to lose it ? 
Are there agencles of instruction in religlun dispossess 
ing it of the public ear? Was its power the fact that 
it rose in an ignorant age, and that it bas, therefore, by 
the very law of developmen', dug its own funeral and 
put itself out of power? What is the power of the 
pu'pit primarily ? It is the power of preaching ; for 
though there is something else in the minister's !ife ex- 
cept the preaching, this {s its central and characteristic 
element, and the question may therefore be changed ; 
not ‘Is the pulpi: losing its power?’ but “Is preach- 
ing losing its power?” Now, I hold tha’ preaching is 
simply the extension of that which | a: existed from the 
begtoniog. and in all formsin society, all conditions and 
fostituth ns ; it is the application of persona! emotion and 
thought to living pople. It is not teachivg alone, 
though it may be teaching and should be teaching, bu t 
it is the power of one living man to lay himself, with 
his thought and his emotion, on the heart and intellf- 
gence of another living man Now, go back to the very 
beginning ; the mother is the first preacher. It is not 
always the wisdom of what she says, it 1s not always tbe 
sccpe of her knowledge, it {s not always the things that 
she believes, but her mother’s hesrt murmuring to the 
child's heart—that is preaching, that is the thing that {s 
power, and in ita very origin. If you go out from the 
family you may not see it in so aff cting a manner, but 
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you will see it in friendships, where, for instance, filend 
W.th friend ts discussing ; there is every thing besides the 
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mere theme in the connection between the speaker and 
the hearer ; there is the throb of the man’s heart ; there 
are al) those fine filaments of feeling, ali those elements 
of imagination, that go to constitute individual person- 
allties, and friend talking with friend isa power quite 
over and above what he says or what he belfeves, And 
go on to the teacher, the same is true of him. There 
are many maidens who have many calls, but are hard. 
hearted toward them ; but when the true preacher comer 
to them, one word from his lips is more ir fluential with 
her than all the rest of them put together. He has the art 
of putting a living heart ona living heart, and that 1« 
power. That is the root of preaching; I do not under 
take to say that it absorbs {nto itself everything; I sha!) 
have occasion to speak of that a ttle further on. Now, 
I hold that emotion with intellect, emotion as the bow 
and the {otellect as the arrow, that is preaching ; that ir 
the philosopby of it in a figure. A man must have 
faith or everything falls dead or becomes a mere lecture- 
ship. Taere are many things on which a man speaking 
cannot bea preacher. I could not gush if I were die. 
cussing the question of crystallography ; I could not 
have any great emotion to send home if I were dealing 
with the higher mathematics. So, in regard to many 
kinds of truth, there cannot in the nature of things be 
anything that goes higher than lecturing. Lecturing 
{s intellectual exposition, legitimate, indispensable in its 
own place, and in regard to its own subjects; bu 
preaching is something higher than that—it is that that 
is in common between the preacher and the hearer, {t is 
that that belongs jointly to the sphere of thought and 
of fee!ing; it has in itadefinite purpose orend in view 
which itis seeking by thought and by emotion to pro 
cure in the minds of all that are listening toit. It has 
in it, therefore, the element of thought, and the elemen! 
of emotion, and the element of persu.sioa, and the ele- 
ment of acquiescence in the audience, for they act bac: 
and fore, the preach’r on the audience and the audience 
on the preacher, Now, with regard to this, I do no! 
hesitate to say that it isthe one power that cannot! 
have a parallel, and that, beginning in the lowest con 
ditions of excial life, the fami!y and the friendship 
and the nelgbborbood and the school, it has {its nob’es 
development in the courch of Christ Jesus. We may 
not have ‘‘ apostolicity,” as the word goes; we may not 
have absolute orthodoxy, if any one can tei] you wha' 
that is. We may have a variety of gifts, but there is 
one gift that belongs to the church universal, which the 
church universal! should see to it that it is not dispos- 
sessed of, and that is to take the grandest themes that 
can come to the thought of man—time, life. character, 
conduct, immortality and the hope of it, Gud and man 
and the universe. These be the themes, and the method 
is the ripening of a man’s moral consciousness in such a 
way as that he can pour out his soul like a flood upo: 
listening and acquiescing men. That is the gift to the 
church. The one instrument that belongs to the 
church, the organ, that manifold grand instrument 
and that is in itself the résumé, if I might say so, of all 
the instraments that have ever, separately and singly, 
been created ; it belongs to the church, thank God—to 
the cathedral, to the temple, and to every little church 
everywhere. It is understood aud known to be its pos 
session. Preaching and music, sacred and organic, 
belong to the church, and the church is bound to see 
that it is not dispossessed of its pecullar treasures. It 
may be this gift and art of preaching may not be used, 
it may be overcrowded, it may be laid aside by novelties 
or by habit or custom {in any community, but {t is there 
it can be resumed again. It may be weak in one 
generation, but {t comes up again in the next. In some 
hands it may be comparatively powerless, but there are 
others In whose hands {t has a power the equal of which 
does not exist among men. Yes, preaching is overlaic 
oftentimes by physical discussions, and by a]! maanery 
of things, but it is net dead nor smothered. Uorolling 
the mummies of 3 000 years ago, that have laid medi! 
tatiog upon theclogy in thelr tombs, it bas beep 
found that there was the Evzyptian wheat wrapped ur 
in their gums, and so preserved from the air for 8 000 
years, and yet you take that wheat out to-cay and plan’ 
it, and it sprouts and grows as if it had had no vacation 
atall. Preaching may be wrapped up in cerements and 
gummed in one *ay and another, but by and by the 
time will come that somebody will unroll it and get It out 
and {t goes right on as if it had not bad an hour's pause. 
When you come to compare the whole complez 
influence of the organ'c church, you find it has a schoo! 
it has a benevolent board, and round about the church 
or the cathedral there are a hundred officers, ministrants 
end God's servants, all more <r lees auxiliary and indis 
pensable in their ranks and degrees; but preaching 
stands alone—higber than any of them, the leader 
of them all—it is the bighest function! And yet 
I hear men faylng that the day is now com: 
when the newspaper is going to dispossess preach 
ing. The newrpsper is the carrier of preaching, it is s 
carrier of news ; newepspers do not invent news 
ought not to. But it is a matter of gratitude that the 
pewepsper has come into existence, end that ft 1s wider: 





t ¢ 
ing the bounds of its power, and that it has cenaall 


really in fellowship with Christian truth and Ohristian 
service. But, then, what is the mai-bsg compared 
with the lover that has got his letters in it? It is a 
carrier, not an originator, in regard tothe themes which 
mostly appertain to the moral and religious life of th: 

community, although it is going to widen the ephere o! 
the pulpit, and {s going materially to react again on the 
habits of preachipg. Fora man in a pulpit in a litt) 
neighborhood, with a clique of men that belleve jus' 
as he thinks, goes over and over again, and narrow 

himself, or tends to do it, or is desiccated and gets 
dry and insipid; but where a man {s conscious that 
what he fe saying to-day in the ear will be proclaimer 
on the housetop by the outrunning newspapers, bi 
cannot but have a larger thought, and a larger sym 

pathy, and a larger influence. But the newapaper i 

the aux'llary, not the Jeader. Nor can sclerce make any 
oretenston to take the place of the preacher. We ar: 
gre«tly indebted to it. Sclence, if it be ripe and righ’, 
{s the commentary on God's Old Testament of the natv 

tal world ; and it may be and will be an adjutant, wil 

clesr up many doubts, will destroy many dogmas—thank 
God !—and in various ways will make itself useful. It 
never will be that which the human sou] needs in its 
arpirations and ] ngings, temptations and distresses anv 
troubles, in youth, in mid-life, or in old age, in happ’- 
ness or in prosperity, in adversity and sorrow, in th: 
orison or in the mountains of the refugee. Sclence car. 
not come to bring comfort as well as light to men ; it 4s 
only religion that brings hope and light and life and im 

mortality. Therefore, sclence 1s a cane; religion {a th: 
man that walks with it, and helps himself along th 

rough road of life. 

Now, because of its nobleness, the effice of a preache 
must not be sought unworthilv. Once it was not ro 
tempting an ¢filce. When the Apostles died the deat) 
dally, when they were accounted as the offscourtng o' 
all things, there were not then many candidates for th: 
culnistry ; but the cffice has become, through the ager 
a foremost ¢ ffice, and it has brought dignity and tmm , 
nities and honors and a support. Now, a support fo 
this world is a very good thing. As lonz as a man {s |: 
the flesh he bas got to consider the laws of the flesh ; b 
must eat and he must drink, and he must wear respec . 
able clothing; he must have a dwelling-place; and, 
therefore, it is not an improper thing for a man that {: 
zoing to be a preacher to have some consideration of b's 
support. Buthe had better not go into the business of 
oreaching on that ground. The very moment that bh: 
looks at this business as a means of support, that very 
moment he should know that he {a diequalified from 
entering {t at all. Nor because it is a respectable pro- 
fession should a man enter it ; there Is no heart !n such 
a minister asthat ; it is empty, it is worse than empty 
{t is the seven other evi] spirits that, cast out, come back 
again, and his estate is worse than {it was in th: 
beginning. The idea of physical support and the {dea 
of respectability in the community—these are not things 
to be despised in themselves ; but as the motive power {p 
the choice of a profession they are simply contemptible, 
and there is nothing more contemptidle than them, ex 
cept the man that acts under them. It is not the plac: 
for ambition, for self-seeking, or the mild and uncon 
scious way of developing man’s gifts to the admiration 
of his fellow-men. A true call to the sacred ministry 1 
the voice of God in you speaking through your highes' 
and noblest faculties, Any other consideration thar 
that is not a call of God, and there are very many called 
but few are chosen, There are many men that are caller 
to the ministry, they think ; but as a wise old Methodis 
once sald, when God calls a man to preach he always 
calla folks to come and hear him, 

What is the genesis or the substantial force in a right- 
minded and ¢ffectual praacher? I do not mean wha’ 
are his external advantages, that he has a comel: 
presence, that he has a fluent voice, that he has a ready 
and active imagination, that be bas the power of utter- 
ance of deep emotions ; a’) these things are right; but } 
am looking for something back of all this—what is 
it that sbould constitutein the man the substantia’ 
element by which be shell live a preacher’s life ? 
It is love to God and love to man, 

Now, in regard to this, it is not love to God as the 
Creator, Bountiful Benefactor, the wise, the architect 
aral—all of these things are sublime, and are true, anc 
are not out of the purview of a thoughtful man at any 
time; but that is not the view of God that makes «s 
preacher ; it is God as translated in human conditions 
ny the Lord Jesus Christ. It is the seefpg of Goo 
through Jesus, that it is that gives the love not salon: 
piquancy, but personality and definiteness and enthus! 
asm. I, too, admire God in the dewy morning, but | 
do not believe any sinner was ever converted by that. 
I see God in singing birds, and in caravans and crowds ; 
I see God on the tempestuous sea—or I would if I were 
on deck—I would everywhere. All nature isa revela- 
tion of God, but ft is as he extets in the person of Jegu: 
Christ—a2is my God! So much so that if I hed yo 
Other God then that which ustureeshiblie 7 would throw 





off the garment of the pulpit very quick ; and it is noth- 
ing but that undy!ng vision of God in loving, succoring, 
dearing in himself the sins of men, with all he)pful- 
ness for those that lack help—it is Gd as made 
known to me in Jesus Christ that I adore, and to all 
eternity, whether in heaven or he}l, I will adore, my 
God and my Life! Well, it Is not simply Jesus Christ 
In a philosophics] aspect as sralyzed, and still less 
Jesus Christ 23 Farnessed into the various systems of 
‘theology. There ::re at leust eighteen or nineteen distinct 
variations of the Atonement Christ. I have been asked 
‘hts morning: ‘‘ Do you believe in the Atonement ?” 
Which ? I belfeve in mine ; I believe that my God has 
ade known to mein Jesus Christ his Atonement for 
the sins of the world, and that itinheres in the divine 
ature and overpours and fills time, and wil! fi! all 
‘ernity I belleve that but for this redeeming love of 
God {no Jesus Christ po man would ever rise higher than 
the vege able or the anfmal, and that {t is the inspiration 
the world. He impletes the heart. the soul with him- 
elf, and he fs allin all, JI belleve in Jesus Christ~ 
hat is the whole thing. 

* Let this mind be in you whieh was tn Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, thonght it not robbery to 
be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, 
ind took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
n the likeness of men: and being found in fashion asa 
man, he humb’ed himself and became ohedient unto 
leath, even the death of the cross, Wherefore God also 
rath highly exalted him. and given him a name which is 
:bove every other name: that at the name of Jesus every 
<nee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth.” 

Well, now comes that for which I quote this; 

‘Tf there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bow- 
Is and mercies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like minded, 
naving the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. 
L-t nothing be done through strife or vainglory, but in low- 
Iness of mind let each esteem other better than himself,.”— 
Philippians ii., 1-3. 

‘* Let this mind be in you which was In Christ Jesus ;” 
who, being the highest, so that he could justly eompare 
vimself with God, brought himself down to the very 
wttom of existence, and became the bond-slave to death 
‘tself. That is the mind that fs {n Christ Jesus and !f 
‘ny man {fs to be a minister of Christ he is to bear in 
alnd the mottoes that are sprinkled so abundantly 
hrough Christ’s teaching, ‘If any man would be chief 
amongst you, let him be your servant,” And right 
viongside of the solemn scene of the List Supper {s also 
hat other scene where Christ washed his disciples’ feet. 
Che introduction to that is wonderful tome. After sup- 
ver, knowing that he had come from Gd and would 
return to God—that is to say, in the flush and flish of a 
consclousness of his whole Godhead, which was obscured 
n many places and instancer—yet here it came back to 
im, ag it were, and the heaven opened upon him, and, 
'n the grandeur of his consclousness of his elevation and 
aobility, what did he do? He took a basin of water and 
a towel, as a symbol, and washed his disciples’ feet, and 
said to them, ‘‘If I, your Lord and Master, have done 
these things to you, you ought todo them to one 
another.” That is the fulfillment or the commentary 
upon this declaration in Philipplans t!., 5—that he that 
would be chief among you, he must be your slave. 
Now, when a man has a call to the ministry, he {is to 
preach Chris: and to understand Christ. He may under- 
stand a good many things out of books, he may under- 
stand a great many things out of systems, he may help 
himself {nto perplexities of experience, but, after all, 
the man that is the true preacher learns by the indwell- 
‘ng of the Holy Ghest what was the nature of that love 
which led Christ Jesus to empty himeelf, and to go 
jown to the bottom, as it were, to the feet of the unl- 
verse, that when he lifted himself up he should carry 
sverything with him. It is not enough, then, that you 
4lmply bave an admiration of God, and an admiration 
of Jesus Christ, and an approbation of him, but you 
must be Christ yourselves according to the measure of 
your being. When the mother of Zsbedee’s children 
came to Christ, saylog to him, ‘‘ Lord, when thou comest 
tuto thy kingdom, grant that these my two sons may 
ait, one on thy right hand and the other on thy left ”— 
make one of them Secretary of State and the other of 
the Treasury—and Christ says to her, in an awfully 
solemn simplicity, ‘‘Can ye drink of the cup that I 
shall drink, and be baptized with the baptiem that J 
sball be baptized withal ?’ the innocent fellows, shallow- 
pated, sald, “ Yes; Lord.” But I tell you that the mar 
that is to come into Oarist’s spirit and be able to tunder- 
stand bim is the man that imitates him, I ¢o not mear 
(mitates him by belng pure from vices, cr imitates him 
ny being aspiring ; he puts himee)f jn relation to Jesus 
Onrist by the element of love, and then he put» himsei? 
(ato relation to his fellow-men by an imitation that we 
sone of us ever domake—I do not; youdo nol,noman ever 

doee—namely, laying down cur life by kee pirg it, and 
putting it absolutely at the command of those cutelde of 
ue that cao be fructified and esved by our life, We 
Ought to be ii sympgtlty with wen. Yoy reed tu the 
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Hebrews that Christ was a High Priest, and then that 
the High Pilest was selected from among men-—among 
other reasons because he should have compassion on the 
ignorant and on them that are out of the way. And so 
Christ is One that can have compassion on the {gnorant 
and on those that are out of the way; and Christ’s min- 
isters must be those that can have compassion on the 
ignorant and on those that are out of the way. What fe 
compassion ? It is living with them? Oh, no! no 
outwardly. but {t is having your heart and their heart in 
such conjunction as that they are to you as your own self 
{s. Now, how many of us have that sympathy for our 
fel'iow-men? How many could go down and live with 
the poor if by that means we could lift the poor up? 
How many can go into the neglected quarters of this 
city and become ministers of Jesus Christ in verity by 
identifying themselves with any section or line of men, 
living among them, understanding them, and giving the 
whole power and resources of love toward uplifting 
them? It has been done Oh, I love to hear good 
things of denominations that I do not belleveiao! I love 
a good thing wherever it is. When I read the histor, 
of the m'ssions in Canada of the Jesuits in the early 
dsys, 1am melted to tears, lam rebuked. Asa Prot 
estant, I believe, of course, a great deal better than they 
do, but as a Christian they Ifved a great deal better life 
than I have been able to do, for they actually sacrificed 
clvil'zation and all social comforts, and went out among 
them. derided by the Indians themselves, persecuted, 
suffering and dying in their midst, without a thought of 
recognition or any earthly reward, but becauce they hac 
had in their hearts to Iive as Christ lived to them and 
to the whole world. Have you that spirit? We talk 
about benevolence, and give a shilling! We talk about 
benevolence, and are kind and good-natured ; but are 
you able to put the power of your whole being under 
the men round shout you ? and the law of sympathy fs 
the lower men are the more sympathy for them in 
creases. Are you in that condition in which you can 
go down and crave to go yet lower, if there are any 
lower, a8 Paul said, that that which was lacking of the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ might be made up in his own 
body ? I cannot read that history of Paul without 
rebuke upon rebuke, and rebuke upop rebuke, until 
I feelas though I hardly had claim to be a Chrtis- 
tian, and still less claim to be a Christlan preacher 
of the Gospel. The first work, therefore, of him 
that means to be a preacher {s to learn of God in 
regard to his own self and life, and to be an iml- 
tator and follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. I do 
not mean that every maa should go among the pvo- 
ple; I do not mean that men should not take post. 
tions » mong the refined ; but the spirlt that Hes behind 
their ministries should be a subtie and compliant spirit, 
by which they would be able to go down to the very 
bottom, a3 well as to ascend and fructify the top, of life. 
We have got much to kcarn of lectureships, much of 
Greek aad its construction, much it may be of Hebrew, 
much {it may be of ecclesfasticxl history, much of 
didactic theology, and if discrim{nately learnt they are 
all useful—though theology, as a whole, must be taken 
as we eat fish—plinch the meat off and let the bones re- 
main. ‘If this sentence {s wisely constructed {t is true, 
but if It {a not it 1s not true.” Weneed, more than any- 
thing else, first to get ourselves exactly into the stand. 
point of Jesus Christ in that work of humbli{ag himself 
in order to lift up the poor and the low and the de 
splsed. This should be the true ministerfal force and 
method. We begin to preach to fuve men—not a 
technical falvation, not a dogmatic salvation, but a 
living, personal resurrection of thelr natures, and that, 
too, by your living example, and by the spirit of your 
teaching, and by the whole outflow of sympathy that 
ranks you alongside of Jesus Christ in his royal 
work. But, oh! when a msn once has come into 
that, and while he js {9 It, there {s nothing that creates 
such joy in this world as self-sacrifice, I remember 
very well when I was so poor that I could not 
take a letter out of the post-office for a week; 80 poor 
that I had abslutely nothing for weeks together—I 
do not mean of food, bot nothing which belongs to the 
station in life in which I was born ; when I was a mia- 
slonary among emigrants in the far West. I thiok I 
shall never see another such morning as that {a which, 
under great di-couragementr, riding through the forests, 
there came to me such a vision of belog with Christ, 
and of the certainty of relgning with him, that all these 
deprivations—I felt as though I wished they were 
doubled! I gloried in infirmity! I felt, ‘‘ My life is 
not here, my life is yonder ; 1% ts hid with Christ fo God, 
and I am going to it.” On! it was an inepiration 
higher than avy poet’s, higher than any eloquence can 


‘depict—it was the mute soulexperfence We do not go 


far enough {a our seif denials; we go just so far as to 
make them taste bitter, and not to make them taste good 
with the herolem an! the triumph on the other stde. 
Well, now, when a man bas in him the:consciousness that 
this fe ts but the prelude, it 1s bat the morning s'ar of 
existence, the suuriee of his mighte-whea we believe 
that the Divine Spirit fs diffused through all things in 


rte world: God is everywhere, above, below, either 
side, impending, universal, constant and continuous; 
when we live in him as men live in sunshine—~when a 
man is in that state of mind, and all his thoughts are 
heavenward, or else earthward for the groanings of the 
captives that they may be delivered—when a man lives 
‘n that state and {it becomes his necessary life, his joy 
and his enthusfasm, such a life as that cannot bea 
barren one in the ficsh. And out of that tere may 
be very little rhetoric born, there may be very 
little of that which men call eloquence. I tell you that 
a mother's tear in the presence of a disobedient child is 
more eloquent than all the language that she could 
use. There {s an eloquence of words, and it is a just 
eloquence; but the eloquence of a man’s soul-filling life 
—that is a power that cannot be simulated nor imitated 
In any way, and the Christlan man who belleves him- 
self to Lave been born again of the Spirit of God. who 
nelleves that his life is in Jesus Christ, who hears Christ 
saying to him, ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, 
but friends,” who is going home as the years move on, 
cringing him nearer to his Father’s house—oh ! if such 
a man cannot be influential and powerful as a preacher, 
what power {fs there on earth, even of mfracle, that could 
make the rock break forth In streams out of such 4 heart 
as that ? 

Now, with that gener.:! unfolding I might, as is always 
said to be the right way, apply the sermon after it has 
been reasoned out, and I might apply it to every one of 
you and ask you, Do you want to be a preacher, know 
ing what it means, knowing wha: isthe fountain of {ts 
power, knowing what its relationship is to God—do you 
want to be a preacher, or do you want to sit on the 
right hand and on the left of the ascertained glory of 
the coming kingdom of Jesus Christ ? Do you want to 
he orthodox {in order to be orthodox ? D» you want to 
he eloquent in order to have a certala power over 
men to your own edification and a‘mtra'ion, or do you 
want to be a power like Christ’s, whether you go down 
cr whether you goup? Do you want the enthusiasm 
of a ransomed soul persuading men to be ransomed ? 
One of the most affecting and illustrative storles that I 
ever recollect was that of a misslonary to the slaves 
in the early slavery of Cuba, where crueltles were un- 
matched and unmeasurable. He was a Moravian. He 
went out to preach to the slaves, He found them com- 
ing back at evening, outworn. The Moruvian was a 
white man, and his Master was a white man, and he 
could make no impression on them atall. At last he 
sold himself to the plantation, that he might be per- 
miited to go out with the slaves afield, and Jet them see 
that he would suffer with them-that he thought of 
them, would live with them, and be like them, a slave 
that he might rescue them from eternal slavery. That 
{s laying a man’s life down. It isa great deal more 
powerful to /ay down your life by living it than it is to 
lay it down by and by by giving {t up; and every man 
ought to have this high thought and enthusiasm for the 
work of a Gospel preacher before he enters into it 
Well, now, you will say, of course, Do you mean a man 
is to go before every audience with a great enthusiastic 
outburst of emotion ? No; Ido not say that. I say that 
the minister, while this glowing zeal and love {s at the 
bottom of everything else, and {is the motive power of 
everything else, must adapt himself to the levels of the 
society in which he is moving. There are some things 
that belong to the levels of all men alike, but then there 
are some other things that belong to different lev«ls,and to 
certain lines of people, I think that a man going into the 
midst of an intelligent audience does not need to preach 
in the same way that he would {if he were going out 
into the street in the midst of a dragonnade, or among 
poor and ignorant men, The lower down you go in 
bumanity, the more need there is of emotion in preach- 
ing; but as you go up you come to a line of people 
who are not injured by suitable emotion ; but it must 
be of a more refined kind, They demand something 
more than emotion. Thereis no reason why you should 
not feed them. And there be many that go up stil: 
higher. They are not only emotive aud intelligent, but 
refined, There is a development of the element o! 
beauty in thelr life and thought and feeling. The 
minister ought to preach the Gospel In the language in 
which these folks are born. There is no reason why a 
man should not preach to the philosophical Jn one way, 
tothe lawyers in the Temple as if they understood 
higher themes. I don’t mean by that that there is one 
G «pel for the bottom, and another for the middle, and 
another for the top, but that the method by which you 
briog to the minds of men, the doors through which 
you can enter to their mcral conscience, are different. 
The unchangeable elements, love to God and love to 
man, require no speculative emotive cu'pouring, but 
adaptation comes in. Now carry this a Jitt'e further, 
for some of you wil] feel discouraged ana say, ‘* Well, 
what are we golpg to do ? we cannot preach in that way, 
because our minds are slow and very cautious, and we 
cannot think on our feet, and we have got to write.” 
Well, write this, and take the consequences. If you do 








good {yp that way, do ft, and do not grambte if you 
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do not do as much good as you would if you had 
@ more mobile temperament. ‘‘ Ah! but,” say some 
men, ‘‘ithis enthusiasm of love—wel!, we believe 
In general benevolence, but somehow or other we 
are rather cold and speculative, and what shall we do 
in the pulpit?” Well, you have no business to 
be in the pulpit. Your business is to goout ‘ Oh 1” 
say some, ‘‘ we have no such power and influence as & 
great many men have” That is so. One star differs 
from another fa magnitude and in glory, and a partof 
your wiiiiogness is to be what you are and where you 
are as to your stature, and to do the good that belongs 
to your personality. I should like to ba a good deal 
more learned than I am. It is not likely I shall be, 
and I have got to content myself with what I have 
got. I have aspiration in every direction, but when it 
comes home to the limitation of my nature I must give 
{o. I have been baptized, I believe, by the Holy Ghost 
with a willingness to be just what [ am—neither more 
nor less—for Corist’s sake and fcr man’s sake. Do not, 
then, cutcut your work. D> not desire to go into the 
ministry for the sake of havingahigh place. Go tothe 
wilderness if there you have adaptation ; go among the 
poor or the humble if there you find your sphere of 
labor most active, most important and useful. Where- 
ever you are, g> where Christ sends you, and take 
his place and carry his spirit, and be thankful that, 
whatever comes of you In this life, following Christ leads 
but to one place, and that is the gate of weicome. 

Now, 8 word or two more. You would ask me, ‘‘ Do 
not you think that it wil bs necessary, if we are to 
preach, that we should be orthoiox ?’ I should like to 
see & report taken hers of what orthodoxy is; I do not 
belleve that there would betwo of you that wou'd agree ; 
and it comes back to the old familiar saw, ‘‘ Or hodoxy 
{emy doxy, and heterodoxy {s yourdoxy” ‘ Butought 
not » man to havesome distinct system fn his own mind?”’ 
(thiok he ought. [am not here to dispossess men of 
{otelilgence and of rectitude, of the idea that be.lefs are 
uolmportaot. Every man ought to havea system. He 
ought to have the high Calvinist view, although it is 
measured the other way, I think. He ought to havethe 
{igh Church view in all the different denominations, 
and the Low Church view, or any of them. Pick out 
any of them, but see to it that you get the heart right, 
for the heart is that element that, when it exists in reality 
and power, corrects all theology practically. It certain- 
ly is the case that it is the man and his life and his dis- 
position that is God’s theology in the ministry. And if 
to this you have added corrected intellectual ideas, frame- 
works, and systems, as every thinking man will and must 
for himself, why, all the better; but I tel] you that hetero- 
doxy with a right heart under it is better than orthodoxy 
with a malign heart under it, ‘Take the apostolic sieve, 
Paul did not object to eloquence, nor to learning, nor to 
wisdom in any form, but he sifted them all out, and kept 
saying toone and another and another, ‘‘ Though I have 
the tongues of men and angels and have not love, I am 
nothing.” Sift out that and sift out that. You might 
sift out two-thirds of all the glory among men, and if 
love is left behind you are rich ; and you might have all 
these things, and if love {s left out they are no profit to 
you whatever. I am not, therefore, for undenomina- 
tlonsliziog men. 1 believe in sects. I belleve that the 
Liptists ought to be Baptists simply because they think 
so and asa manthinketh so he fs. I think that the 
Calvinist that 1s genuinely misled into that ought to 
stand by his guns; I think that the Presbyterlan Church 
ought to be Presbyterlan, and the Methudist Church 
ought to be Methodist, and the Epfscopal Church 
ought to be Episcopal, and the Congregationalist onght 
to be Congregational—they, of all men in the world, 
have reason to be proud of their C nzregationalism and 
to stand by it. But let not Epbraim vex Judah, Jet not 
one marh agalnat the other; love men in that respect. 
There is one thing that belongs to them all tog: ther— 
love with a pure heart ferventiy, aod I will trust any 
misleading doctrine or any ordinance or any worship if 
if stands with the burning bush of love showing 
that the Lord God Almighty is present within. 

Keep your personality. Of course you canzot when 
you are studylog theology. Tne baby has got no 
personality, he is under the nurse, under the mother— 
itis very well ft fs so, If a strong man is teaching 
theology you will be of his theological school, unless you 
have an {nordinate combativeness ; and all that is very 
well ; I have nothing to say about that; but as you go 
forward ioto life and try on the things that have been 
‘anght you by the only true practica! test, namely, the 
«ffects you produce by them upon the men you are 
preaching to, and the uge you can make of them—by 
and by you will feel that } ou are changing this, modify 
{ng that, restalog that. Well, do not be afraid to 
follow your best thoughts but notio a hurry ; try hem 
on year by year, little by little; not only try them on 
but remember that at last when you yet that which 
gives you Jiberty there fe presumption that for you yeu 
have struck the trus view and the truesystem. Well. 
say Men, can s alan have a privaie eysiem of Lis own 7 
Ah ! I never was 4 belfever in the yulty of theology, in 
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the unity of thought ; men are not big enough to take in 
the whole of God’s truth ; there is only a little ef it 
that comes in through one particular form and organ'za 
tion. That man is 'rue to himself, and so is true to 
the higher r-a'm of Gd'struth, for it takes five hundred 
men to make a man that js odd all round and even 
all round. If you have dry, metaphysical minds, 
do not be afraid to use them, or if you have the 
analytical and logical mind, well, use that, only all the 
time keep the c-ldron simmering with the fire of love 
uncer it; and if you have a practical mind, do not 
mourn ti at you bave not got an flumtnative one; and 
if you have got +n imagira‘ive mind, even tothe borders 
of Swedenbor. fanism, why, stick to it. For you it fs as 
much better as fora bird wings are better than arms. 
D> not be afraid of maintaining your own personality, 
because God bas some things to say to mankind, through 
persons ti at differ from all round about them, that ought 
to be said. and that can’t be said by anybody but suchas 
man. But when you have this personality in you, do 
pot undertake to raise a sect. Use it for yourself as the 
most productive instrument that you have for minister- 
ing. but do not go about saying to everybody else, 
“You are just as far from the truth as you are distant 
from my way of thinking” There area great many 
men in this world that measure all by the diameter of 
their own minds ; and if a man does not think as they 
do—concstenately, everything one right after the other 
— hey sc ff at him: ‘H+ may be useful in a degree, 
but be is« ff the track.” No man is off the track that is 
on J. sus Christ. 

We'l. beware, my dear young friends, of the peculler 
temptations of the pulpit. Ino the first place, beware of 
the love of praise. The young minister is pecullarly in 
dinger. We ail love praise, but praise should follow 
us, and never precede us. If you have done right and 
men like it, then it comes under the category of things 
that are of ‘‘good report,’’ which we are commanded 
to ponder and to thiak upon; but see to it that your 
aspira'ions are not for praise, but for the welfare of man 
and the glory of God, and then, if praise comes, well 
and good ; but remember you are going into the midst 
of fire with inflammable garments on you, and there is 
nothing that weakens a man so quickly, and is so dan- 
gerous to him,as measuring everything by its relation 
to its popu aity and to his success in life. It is danger- 
ous even to dam: ableness! And then he, the man, has 
his own church totry to spoil him. Of course, God 
raises vp deacons by whom men ate held in sometimes. 
Oftentimes in this world a thorn in the fi-sh is one thorn 
for a man's crown by and by ; but where there is one 
deacon that is a vexatious iotruder on your individual 
lib: rty, there are a hundred old women or young women 
that are praising you and fistterlag you, sayiog kind 
thines to you, and seekingto soften you I believe in 
softoess io the heart: but I do not belleve ia haviog a 
man’s head soft. That is one of the things you must 
watch against. 

Another thing is, donot be in ahurry. Do not think 
that because you have preached five years in one place, 
and see no gond, that therefore there is no good. It is 
very likely that the very «lement that will make your 
work productive is that trouble that shall come to you 
io your cradle, or come to you in the bitter bereave- 
ment of your life. The per-immon is a fruit that, while 
it is yet green, is bitter and puckery to the last degree ; 
but when once it has been fr sted, itis one of the sweet- 
est of all the frults ; and there are a great many seede— 
it is not until the winter has dissolved ia them the glue 
that they can open their sbell, and let out the root of 
the plumule. Aod there are many men that are not fit 
to be erzachers until they have gons through the path 
of suff-rlag and sorrow. Your mortification and ill 
success, instead of dissuadiog you from the Gospel 
mintstry, should lead you to say to yoursIf: “Iam 
being baptized with the baptism wherewith he was 
baptized,” and hold on, work on! The day is shori; 
do not be troubled. But, oh ! my young br: threp, my 
heart yearns for you when I look out and see foto what 
varied experience you sre golpg and what the work has 
been in this werld. I have a father’s feeling for his 
soas to vard you, and I commit you to the care of Him 
who csred for me. Him who loves you and me; and | 
fay to you, whatever checksred way your life may have 
in it, there is one day that will not delay, and that will 
surely come, when you shall go into the presence of 
your Fwher and my F «ther, and there sbali come from 
the multitudes of heaven grecting vices saying to you, 
“ But for you 1 had not known Carist ;” giory and 
immortality shining from their faces, and reckoning 
you their high priest under the great High Priest. Oa! 
one hour in heaven wiil be worth a whole ceoltury up n 
earth, and the commendation of Goi will be to you 
music that will never en i—that will roll on for ever and 
ever. You have entered, or will soon enter, the most 
glorious career, if you are fit for it, that can be open to 
m:n. D> not be tempted by any collateral business, do 
not be tempted by avy praise, do not be tempted by any 
pride, do not be tempted by any direc »uragement; holu 
fa and work to the ead, and then shail come the great 





end glorious outpouring, and one hour in heaven will be 
worth ten thousand years of suffering upon earth. 








WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 
|FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HIS oldest branch of the Woman’s Bvard of Mis 
tions held its sixteenth annual meeting in the 
B-ileville Avenue Congregational Church, Newark, 
N J, November 10 and 11. Delegates attended from 
fifteen adult and twelve j infor organizations, represent- 
ing twelve churches in New J-rsey, and ove each in 
Paoiladelpbia, Baltimore, and Washington, D.C. A 
prominent feature of the first ses\ion was the ‘‘ young 
ladies’ hour,” foto which was condensed a very inter 
esting variety of exercises. These {ocluded a represen- 
tation from s'x misston fields, with accounts, from girls 
in native dress, of the Chris'ian «ducation given by our 
lady missionaries, and a plea from each for more teach 
ers and schools. Suggestions were off r-d from diff r 
ent young ladies in regard to work done {fn their societies 
Boxes prepared and fent to foreign fields conta'ne! 
simple artic'es for prizes cr Christmas tree gifts to chil 
dren in the schools, ‘“pretty things” for the mtesfon: r/ 
teachers—who have like tastes with ours, not too often 
gratified—hasted patchwork, and pleces of fancy-work 
begun, with materials and patterns to finish them, to 
relieve the teachers of the burden of preparation for the 
sewing hour. Letters not requiring answers have been 
written, and thus in various ways sympathy has been 
shown, which strengthens the tle which binds our work- 
ers bere and abroad. A paper on the claims of medic+] 
missionary work was pesentei by a young lady physi 
clan, and the Kloto Training School for Nurses in this 
same connec.ion, was brought to the potice of her Learers 
The great desire of all older workers to enlist the youog 
people seemed fulfilled by the zeal shown in all these 
societies, so we)l exempl!fied at this meeting. 

A social hour after tea in the church parlors served 
the good purpose of making the delegates acquatated 
personally. The Rev. Mr. Pentecost conducted the 
evening service—a general one—when Dr. William 
Hayes Ward and others addressed the Branch, and 
friends gathered to welcome it. All hearts rejoiced at 
the increased treasury—$2 798 nearly $500 in advance 
of last year—which was a good preparation for the ad- 
mirable paper on “ Enthusfasm,” given with such im- 
pressive spirit by Mrs J L. Scudder, of Jersey City, on 
Thursday morning. R-ports of the eighteen auxilta- 
ries, elght young ladies’ societies, and seven mission 
circles of the Branch, were all encouraging, though 
none felt that they hadi “‘ already attained,” leaving hope 
of better things to come for us. Mrs Schneider, of 
Constantinople, spoze to the young ladies, and again at 
the morning session, moving her audience by her pa- 
thetic accounts of work and experfence in her long 
service there, as well as at other stations in Turkey. 
Mies Gouldy, of Osaka Jipan, also addressed her young 
friends and the older ones, pleading especially for some 
young ladtes of good abil{ty to take up pressing work ia 
the field where she had for many years been supported by 
the Philade!phia Branch. From Boston Miss Stanwood 
brought a loving message, and told of the need every- 
where for more help S>me practical points were em- 
phas‘zed by the President Miss Halsey, aiming to 
insure better methois of work, with a faithful attention 
to details. A few kindly words from Mr. K'ncald, Sec- 
retary of the American Board, assured us of bis thor- 
ough appreciation of woman’s work. Friends brought 
greetings from other Woman’s Boards engaged in sim- 
ilar «efforts, while the hearty reception from the auxi!- 
fary which had fovirei us to their beautiful church was 
a benediction of itself. Mr. Pentecost, the pastor, in a 
graceful word of dismissal made the work seem more 
than ever worth doing, ‘' for Corist’s sake.” A. P. H 








EVANGELIZATION IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


OMPAR'SON makes the two Territories in the 
cS Southwest seem very dark. One to five of the 
whole population of the country are members of an 
evangelical church ; in New Mexico one to six hundred 
and fifty-seven, and in Ariz ma one to six hundred and 
eighty five. Light is needed. The meeting of our 
associa ion of Congregational churches at Deming, 
October 27-29, was one of the foregleams of day. This 
is a central place, and yet churches are four and five 
hundred miles away. ladeed, the Rsv. J. H. Williams 
came from Kansas City to meet with us. 

Toe opening sermon by Mc, Williams was grand In 
thought, in + pirit, and in utterance. 

The papers and discussions were strong, practical, and 
spiritual, showing that the men in the ficld are fitted fcr 
and devoted to their work. Ou.e must read between 
the lines of statistics to understard the scope of this 
really great foundation work. he blows suuck here 





and now affect not only the Americans and Mex'cans 
at the present time, when /nstitutions are fast crystall'z- 
ing into the more permanent form of States, but aff. ct 
also the large number of [ndlane within our borders. 
Small work, well organized and well applied, means 
large results. Three new churches are reported within 
the year, and two new houses of worship. Five new 
men have come into the field, and more are engaged to 
come. The churches are ten {n number, wlth 212 
members, The gain in membership has been more thaa 
one-third. We expect to raise this year ahove $5 000 
for the payment of our mioistera on the fi ld, besides 
the other home expenses. 8'x'een men are now engaged 
{n church work on the fi-ld, and three more are dally 
expected. About the same nu.ober are in our denom- 
inational school work, C. B. 8. 








CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, 


[FROM A SPECIAI CORRESPONDENT } 


EPRESENTATIVES of Connestient Congrega. 

tionslism assembled fa the Pearl Street Church 
at Hartford on Tursday, the 9'h instant, f r the nire- 
teenth annual meeting of the Coneregitional C onfer- 
ence. The number of delegates io attendance was 
ahout 170 Judge V. B. Chamberlato, of New Britain, 
presided with courteous dignity. Dr J >bnoson, of Rut 
lind, preached the usual conferencs sermon on Tuesday 
evening. Wednesday evening wasdevoted to addresses 
in behalf of four of the seven great benevolent a: cletles 
of Congregationalism. The Rev A. E Wlaship spoke 
for the New West Eluestional Commission: De Gohb 
for the Congregational U lon; Dr. W M. Birrows for 
the Home Missiovary S :clety ; and Dr. Pow li for the 
American Missionary A-soriation. Reports presented 
from the churches of the Sate were for the mort part 
very encouraging ; one of the local conferences reported 
that every church connected with it had experienced 
more or less of revival foterest during the past year. 
The work of the young people. as develop: d by Young 
Peop'e’s Societies of Christian Endeavor, was spoken of 
as particularly encouraging. Toe Sunday-schools, alco, 
are fa a better condition than last vesr, thouvh the 
fact was dwelt upon that there sre 60000 children in 
Connecticut not connected with any Sunday school. 
The Sunday question came up in the shape of a 
report from a committee previously appylnted to see 
what could be done to stop or lessen Sunday treffic on 
the railroads. They reported that, actlog {a co-op ration 
with representatives from other churches, they had 
drafted a bill directed to the object fa vlew, which 
had been placed before the State Legislature, and 
ref. rred by that body to the Committee on Rallroads, 
This committee granted a heariog to the promoters of 
the reform, but they declined to rm port the bil! 
favorably to the Legislature, or to recommend any 
action looking in the desired direction. The Con 
ference continued the commilttee, and appoiated another 
to co operate with it by arranging for public meetings ail 
over the State, hoping thereby to awaken an {interest in 
the restriction of Sunday tr fi: The same committee 
reported a resolution agalnst Sunday pipers, which 
was drawn io severe terms. Jt wes emphatically 
onposed, both on that ground and also as tendiog to 
allenate the press, the help of which tne church 
needs and might have, and as belog utterly useless to 
accomplish the desired end. After some discusston the 
resolution was recommitted, and brought up agato the 
next day in a much milder form. As amended it 
was passed, with but little expressed opp slifon, though 
had there been more time {t would not have got through 
so easily as it did. A ccmmittee which had been 
appointed to consider the expediency of suggestlog to 
the Governor the advisability of discontinuing the 
annual Fast Diy proclamation reported that any such 
suggestion from the Conference would be {nexpedient, 
as the Governor felt that legislative actin would be 
necessary before he could cease compliance with a vencr- 
able custom. Tals committee als> was continued 
another year to investigate all the facts regarding Fust 
Day. Avother committee reported in favor of petiiton 
ing the Legt-lature for a law enabifog Convregational 
churches to b:come incorporated bodies. and thus to 
manage thelr ovn fiaanctal affstrs directly, instead of 
through the m+ dium of an eccletfast‘cal soclety. R-s- 
oluttons were also passed in vigorous condemnation of 
the dram-shop and saloon; in favor of the Woman's 
Home Missfonary Society of Connecticut, and of the 
three branches in the State of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. The minute introduced by Dr. Parker, of 
Hartford, and enthustastical!y passed bya ri-1og vote, ‘n 
1 .vieg Christian reponse to ihe message of the E 1s. 
copal Bishc ps on Caristlan unlty, merits longer notice 
than is here possible. The ‘‘ Nature and Functions of 
Public Worship ” was the theme of four exc-}lent and 
suggestive addresves, respectively by Professor Barbour 
on the Prayers, De. Covper on the Scripture Readings, 
Professor Pratt on Music, and Dr, J. E. Twichell on 
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the Sicraments. The Hon. Mr R>bingon, of Hartford, 
read a paper on the Labor queatton, which was highly 
appreciated, and the Rev Mc Burroughs, of New Brit- 
ain, one on the relation of evangelistic work to the wel- 
fare of our churches. 

= Toe next meeting of the Conference is to be at Middle- 
town. GC, W..&. 


FROM WASHINGTON, 


HE services at the installation of the Rev. Teunis 

8 Hamlin, D D., as pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, on Tuesday eventag, November 9 were un- 
usually futerestiog. The instaliation of the first pastor 
of anew church {s naturally more impressive than the 
install.tton of bis successors, It bas all the importance 
of a begiontog. Toe congregation’s great gratification 
at the installation of the pastor, who seemed chosen by 
Gd, no less than by themselves, as a man peculfarly 
fitted to lead them, was solemnized by their consclous- 
ness of the magaitude of their undertaking and the 
gravity of its fssucs. The beautiful chapel of the Church 
of the Covenant was fi led when the «fficlatlog clergy 
entered at half-past seven, foliowed by Dc. Hamlin and 
the members of the session The Rov De, Willlam 
Alv n B rilett, pastor of the New York Avenue Presby- 
terlan Courch, from whfch the Church of the Covenant 
came forth, presided. Dr Bartlett offered a prayer of 
invecation. The Rsv. Dr B F. Bittfoger, pastor of the 
Wstminster Chair h, who moderated the meetings of 
the Church of the Covenant before its formal organ‘z:- 
tion, read the tenth chapterof Rimans. The Rov. Dr. 
Marvin R Vincent, pastor of the Church of the Cove. 
nantof New York City, preached the {ostallation ser- 
mon. Ills text was Matthew x'fl, 47-50. ID3 plctured 
vividly the great net of the kiogdom of beaven dragging 
al] men to the shore of eternity ; all moving in a mass, 
acd yet with individuall'y ; all to be delib- rately and 
impsrtia'ly passed up »n a3 individuals at the last; to be 
judged finally by the law of the kfogdom of heaven, and 
to he ‘‘ gathered” or ‘‘ cast away” according to their rela 
tion to it. Dr Bartlett prop uaded the constitutional 
questions to Dr. H.mlln and to the members of the 
Church of the C »venant, and, after they had been satisfac- 
torily answered, declared, in accordance with the direc 
tion of the P.esby tery, that the new relation between pas- 
tor and peopisbad begun. H-reuponthe Rev. Dr. Byron 
Sunderland, pastor of the First Presbyterfan Church, 
delivered an appropriate charge, coupled with a cord{al 
welcome, to the past r and the Rov Dr. T. 8 Childs, 
who supplied the pu'pit of the Courch of the Covenant 
until ft could select a pastor, delivered a stirring and 
eleq'ent charge to the people. Both D-. S.inderland 
and Dre Chiids d velt with emphasis upon the spiritual 
needs of tae huadred thousand people fa the District of 
Columbla who sre outside the evangelical churches 
The Rv. Dr. Fullerton, pastor of the West Street 
Church, Gsorgetown, was to have off red tne closing 
prayer at this pofat. Dr THam!to following, after a bymn, 
with the benediction. Bit Dr Fullerton was absent on 
account of fliness ands» Dr Bartlett gave out the hymn 
first, and then called up»n De Hemiia to cffer the 
prayer, clo-log with the benediction. D iriog the sing- 
ing of the bymo D-. Himilo, who had been sitting 
with bis rullog elders in # front seat, ascended the pul 
pit. When the singing ceased Dr. Hamifo off red a 
short and simple prayer, so fuil of manly faith and ten- 
der love that it touched every heart, and then pronounced 
the solemn benediction. Locus1oy. 














PRIGRESS OF W)RK AMONG 
YOUNG MEN. 


HE Young M:n's Christian Associations are fiour- 

ishing as never before ; they seem to have found 
their legitimite work and place—afd to young men in 
physical, social, aud mors! development. They have 
discontinued those phases of work which brought them 
into collfsion with the churches and roused the some- 
times needless, but not wholly unnatural, j-aiousy of 
the latter. The brief Bible and the long exhortation, 
with a few txts of Scripture and evangelistic stories 
sprinkled fa, no longer are offered in evening services in 
competition with the preachers sermon. The churches 
and Asanciations are working in harmony and fellow- 
sh'p; and the Associations, as aids to, not substitutes 
for, the church, are dolng a work and receiving a sup- 
port both of which ace due to their discovery of their 
p ace and thetr self-adaptation to it. Within the last ten 
years In this Sate fifty-four Associations have grown to 
one hundred and twenty tvo; one Ra'lroad Branch to 
twenty one; four college Young M:a's Caristlan Asso- 
clations to fourteen ; an4, as an {ndication of the work 
accomplished, it 1a reported that seventeen hundred 
students last year made a confession of faith in Cartt 
{n c mnection with these Young Men's Caristian Asso 
Clations Where there were sixteen general secretaries 
ten years ago, now thee are ninety six; and five build- 
longs valued at $675(00 have tuocreased to nineteen 
valued at about $2 000,000. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—A new Young Men’s Christian Association building was 
dedicated, with appropriate services, in Rockland, Me., on 
November 12 

—The First Congregational Church of Marblehead, Mass., 
was rededicated on November 5. 

—The principal addresses before the Vermont Miscionary 
Convention, beld at South Royalton last week, were deliv- 
ered by the Rev Joseph Hamilton, the Rev. George Smith, 
the Rev. H. T. Reynolds, and the Rev. J. E Knapp. 

—The Rev. Dr. Harwood, of Trinity Church. New Haven, 
Conn., preached an interesting sermon before the New 
Haven County Convocation of the Episcopal clergy, which 
held its one bundred and ninety fifth meeting at Ansonia 
last week. An essay on “‘ Labor and Capital’? was read by 
the Rev. M. K. Bailey. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Henry Ward Beecher has written a latter to Mayor 
Whitney, of Brooklyn, declining the public reception 
offered to him by the Mayor and Common Council. He 
asks that the resolutions lately passed by the Board of 
Aldermen, off-ring the reception, that “the citizans of 
Brooklyn, without distinction of party or creed, miy show 
how they hol their dis'inguished and beloved fellow-citi 
zen,’’ with the signatures thereto, may be suttably en- 
grossed in such a form as that they may be transmitted to 
his children as a token of the great honor designed him by 
his fellow cit'zens, 

—The union session of the Now York and Brook'yn Asso- 
elation of Congregational Churches was held in Plymouth 
Church on Tuesday of last week. The subject of city 
missions was presented by Mr. Balnbridge, who declared 
that, instead of fifteen or twenty evangelists, the church 
should have at least fifty to reduce the half-million popnla- 
tion of pagans that were living around the great churches of 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Bainbridge made an appeal to women in 
behalf of the same work. The Rav. Mr. Lloyd, of the Madi 
son Avenue Church, N-w York, urged that sacred concerts 
should be substituted for dull and didactic discourses in the 
eharches on Snndayevenings. The churches shonid he filled 
with light and music, and the poor shonld be invited in to 
rit on the soft seats. The churches onght to be made more 
attractive than the theaters, Now on Sanday <«venings the 
churches costing hundreds of thousands of dollars in Fifth 
Avenue were closed, and the organs cnating tens of thou 
sands were dumb. Secretary Kincaid spoke of foreign 
missions, and the Rev. Mr Halliday and the Rev. Hyatt 
Smith on home missions. In the evening Dr. Roberts, the 
Molerator, also mide an address on home missionary 
work, presenting startling statisties as to the progress of 
8 cialiam and Anarchism. Henry Ward B-echer was heart 
i'y greeted, and, following the line of thought introdnced 
hy Dr Roberts, related exnerlences of h's recent Exglish 
vi-it illustrat'ng the social condition of the Eng'ish laborers 
He also spoke of the question of disestablishment, which be 
believes to be inevitab’e He found the English Congrega 
tionalists far advanced in the humanity of their creed, and 
declared that even in Scotland there was less rigid Calvini-m 
than was generally supposed. He believed that both here 
and in England the labor question would fn the end adj1t 
itself, and that the people would peacefally and Icyally 
correct extsting evils. The speaking was closed by the R v 
Lyman Abbott, of The Christian Union, who urged the 
necessity of home missionary work, that the poor and 
degraded might be lifted up anithe social interests of the 
whole people be advanced. He deprecated a condition of 
soclety which permitted the sudden accumulation of enor- 
mous fortunes, whicb were by trick and devize taken from 
the wealth creators of the country—the working classes. 

—The New York Presbytery at its meeting last week dis 
cussed the question of ordaining M* A C. Armstrong, Jr. 
Mr. Armetrone has just been avpointed Adjanct Professor 
of Church History in Princeton, and it was necessary that 
he be ordained as a minister to All that rosition. The exam- 
ination elicited from the candidate an expression of opinion 
that the Scriptures centained contradictions and human 
‘rrors, and after a sharp debate, in which the orthodoxy of 
Mr. Armstrong was warmly defended by Dr. John Hall, but 
sharply criticised by Dr. Howard Crosby, the case was post- 
poned to a fature meeting. In deference to the expressed 
wish of the Presbytery, we abstain from a further report of 
action which {is as yet incomplete. Mr Armstrong is a son 
of the well-known pub'isher, and a warm friend of Dr. 
McCosh and of the late Dr. Hodge. 

—Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale College, wi'l read 
a paper before the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy at its next monthly meeting in New York. 

—A correspondent writes us of an accession of twenty 
one new members to the Church of the Covenant, Washing. 
ton, D C, onthe 7th instant. This new enterprise, one 
year old, is very vigorous, and has a bright future. It is 
in the finest portion of the capital, and strategically located, 
nearly opposite the British legation. 

—In accord with a resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting of the New York City Church Extension and Mis- 
sionary Society, there will be a semi-annual meeting held at 
the New York Academy of Mas‘c, November 26, in the in- 
terests of the general work and Sabbath schouls connected 
with the Society. 

—The Metbodist Epircopal Board of Missions completed 
its sessions in Now York la-t week. The total appropria- 
tions amount to nearly $1.100,900, an advance on last year’s 
collection of nearly $180 000. Easter Sabbath was fixed on 
as Children’s Mi-stonary Day, a day for special missionary 
exercises and offerings. 

—The Sunday-School Institute held in New York last 
week attracted great interest from those interested in 
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methods of treatment. Short addresses and expositions by 
the Rev. A. F. Schauffl r, Mr. Kalph Wells, Mrs. C F. 
Crafts, Caleb B Knevals, and oth-rs,on such topics as 
** School O pened,” ** School Rsviewed,”’ ** Work Outside the 
Schoo!,”’ ‘Study of the Bible at Homa,” and ** Mistakes ia 
and Oat of the Class,’ were accompanied by blackbaard 
illustrations and familiar discussion. 

—At a meeting of the Long [sland Branch of the Woman's 
Auxiliary held in Brooklyn, last Thursday, Bishop Litrle- 
john presided, and addresses were made by the Right Rov. 
William J. Boone, of China; the Right Rav. R W.B Ejiiiott, 
D.D., of Western Texas; the Right Rv. T. M Dudley 
DD ,of Kentucky; the Right R.-v. W. D Walker, 3 TD, 
of North Dakota; the Roy. T. 8. Tyng, of Osaka, Japan, 
and Archdeacon Kirkby. 

—The movement among Brooklyn Baptists which was 
started last spring toward the organizstion of a Baptist 
Mission and Church Extension Socie'y was coz pleted on 
November ll by a definite organization at an enthusiastic 
meeting. 

-The annual meeting of the General Committee of the 
Board of Courch Extension of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch was held in Philadelphia last week. The acousl 
report shows a total receipt for the year of $276 265, a gain 
of about $8,000 It is proposed to paish toe erection 
of frontier charches,and the ca | fora‘ militon for ulasioas’’ 
is to be accompanied by an appeal for a quarter of a million 
for church extension. Bisho>d Bowmaa presided at the 
anniversary of the society. 

—Those United Presbyterians who are opposed to instru 
mental music in the churches held a m eting ia Pittsbarg, 
Pa., last week. The resolutions passed recite that the 
United Presbyterian declaratioa of faith excludes not ouly 
everything beside the Psalms from beiog uicd in praice of 
God, but every other mode of renderiaog tne praise beside 
singing, and every other accompaniment of singing beside 
grace inthe heart. ‘lf we cousent to exchangs Christ's 
yoke,” they say, ‘‘for that of taste and fashion in the sing!e 
instance, we are no longer free. Bolieving instramental 
music in connection with tne worship of G id to be without 
the authority of a divine appointment under toe New 
Testament dispensation, and therefore a corruption of that 
worship, it is our duty to refuse in any way to Coudtenanve 
its use.”’ 

—The Church Bailding Trust Association of New York 
has been incorporated ‘‘ to establish a place in this city ior 
the purpose of enabling the miaisters and baptize! people 
acknowledging the ecclesiastical authority of tne Ccliege of 
Apostles, heretofore having its hvacq tarters at Albary, 
England, to conduct Christian worship according to the duc 
trine of the Catholic Apostolic Caurcn,” 

—It is said that Mormon missionaries have been mak'ng 
many converts in the Monongahela River coal regivus ia 
Pennor ylvania. 

—The Board of E'ders of the Northwestern Independent 
Church of Pailade'phia, of wich the Rev. Waldo Messaros 
is pastor, has rssig.ed in a body on accouat of the p:stor’s 
determination to continue occupying the pulpit wuiie tre 
accusations brouzht agaiast bim are still unsett] d 

—The Seventh Street Methodist Episcopal Charchof New 
York City celebrated the hundredth anniversary cf its 
formation last Sunday. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
probably be disbanded, an 1 the edifize closed. a 

—The Tioza Presbyterian Courcn of Pailadelpbia held a 
series of rededication services la~t week, in whicn President 
MecCosh, of Princeton, Dr. Juhn Hall, of New York, and 
Dr. W. D Roberts took a prominent part. 

—The Prospect Hill Retormed Church of New York City, 
of which the Rev. O A. Walser, is pastor, will soon erecta 
chapel and parsone ge in E ghty-ninth Street, west of Park 
Avenue, at a cost of $20 00. 

JHE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—At the annual openivg exercises of the Gammon School 
of Theology at Atlanta, Gi, recently, an interesting ad 
dress was delivered by the R>v. Atticas G. Haygood, D D., 
wno, in speaking of the special religious needs and dangers 
of the colored people, said: ‘‘ I say unhbesitati gly, knosiog 
the religious, life of the negro, that his religion is his 
strongest and best characteristic. All there 1s of hope for 
him in this country will rise or fall with the healthy devel 
opment or the decay of his religion. Here comrs in the 
importance of the work of Gammon School of Tbevl gy and 
similar institutions. No people can rise above their rmlig- 
ion ; no people’s religion can rise above the doctrine prac- 
ticed and lived by their ministry. It avy man in the world 
nee is to know his business, it is the preacher of the Gospel. 
If avy preacher most needs to know it, it is he whose minis- 
try is to the most needy aud ignorant of God's children,” 

—The Central Congregatiunal Church of Toledo, O., bas 
remodeled and repaired its churea building, and 1ecently 
rededicated it, with interesting exercices, in which the Rey. 
Zachary Eddy, D D, and the Rev. G Fraser took part. 

—The Universal Peace Society held its anuual meeting in 
Atianta, Ga., begiantng November 7. Addresses were de 
livered by Mr. Love, of Philadelphia, President of the 
Society, Senator Culqnitt, ot Georgia, aud others. 

—Mr. D L Moody has been condacting crowded and suc- 
cesstul religious meetings at Wheeling, W. Va. 

—The case of the brothers Converse, editorsof the Louis- 
ville ** Christian Observer,’’ who are charged with untrath- 
fulness and unchristian statements, has been re: umed by 
the Louisville Presbytery, and ihe testimony is again belug 
received at great length. 

—A new German Evangelical Church was dedicated in 
Lake View, Il., lately. .Tne pastur is the Rev. W. F. 
Waikerman, 

—Thv First Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, O , has 
begun the erection of a braucn to Le known as toe Pilgrim 
Chapel. 
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Sooxs ano Qutuors. 


RUSSIAN L'TERATURE? 


The present phenomenal appetite for Russian Utera- 
ture, and espectsliy for Russisn tales. is accounted for 
by ec me cynics asa protest and reaction against what 
they regard as the miniature and tin-type variety of 
American novels. Yet Me Howells, the head of what 
we prefer to cal] the reformed realistic school, the ex- 
purgated naturalists, is a cordial patron of the Russo- 
philists. This ought to be en ugh to ennfound his 
cavilers. There is, or ought to be, a Spanish proverb 
that one {fs not obliged to desptse beans b: c.use he likes 
beef. Toere is no reason why a!l of us who are pleased 
wiih novels cslculated for the Boston longitude should 
not be at home in S: Petersburg or Moscow. There fs 
no reason why some passionate partisans of the new 
Soutbern literary movement should kiss their hands to 
Anna Karé ina mainly to emphasize the faces they want 
to mske at Lemuel Barker. When will people learn to 
set up a new {dol without smashing an old one? It is 
in part because of the violent contrast between the placid 
workadsy novels and such an elemental and highly 
energiz:d novel as F.:d ior Dostoyevsky’s ‘‘Crime and 
Punishment” that the American novels of naturalistic 
story-telling seem more commonplace than they really 
are. But, for our part, we declare ourselves, for pur- 
poses of illustration merely, equally pleased with cider 
and with wdka. The realism of Dostoyevsky is more 
powerf: 1, more somber, than anything in contemperary 
novel- writing. Almost a contemporary of Tourguéaeff, 
and to our mind of as origipal although not as fine a tal. 
ent, he has been hitherto almost unknown In the United 
States. The present work is the first of a number of 
his novels which the publishers of this translation an- 
nounce. It will be strange if Dostoyeveky’s novels are 
not soon 83 familiar and as famous {fn this country as 
those of Tolsto! and Tourguéneff 

Born in Moscow in 1822, educated as a boy in the 
woods, and in Scoit and Cooper, Dostoyeveky made 
himself familiar when a student at the engineering 
school in St. Petersburg with the misery of the poor and 
the degradation of great citles, a knowledge which he 
was afterward to use with profound effect. His first 
book, ‘‘ Poor People,” dealing with the miseries of the 
poorer official class, appeared about forty years ago, and 
had a great success, In 1850 he was sentenced to death 
for complicity in the work of a secret political society. 
His life was spared, but he was sent to Siberla. One 
fruit of his imprisonment was his ‘‘ Recollections of a 
Dead-House,” a master work. Journalism and Ifterature 
occupied the rest of his life, which ended ia 1881. He 
‘was an «ardent Slavophilist, an opponent of the Western 
illumination movement, of which Tourguéneff was an ex- 
ponent. Tourguéceff admired him greatly at one time, 
but not only did their political aims diverge, but to 
Tourguéneff there seemed to be something strained, 
morbid, and «excessive in Dostoyevsky’s pathological or 
psychological studies Ervest Dupuy (Dole’s translation) 
quotes Tourguéceff as saying apparently of ‘‘ Crime 
and Punishment :” *‘God! what a sour smell; what a 
vile hoepttal odor; what idle scandal ; what a psycho. 
logical mole-hole!” 

There was some truth {n this bitterness, but a good deal 
more of prejidice. Tourguéa ff abused Dosioyevsky’s 
literature on -ccount : f his politics. That Dostoyevsky 
was a man of nubile heart appears from this confession 
of humane faith which we take from Mr. Dole’s appen- 
dix wo Dupuy's ‘ Great Masters of Russt«n Literature :” 

‘*] never could understand the reason why one tenth part 
of our people should be cultured, and the other nine-tenths 
must serve as the material support of the minority, and 
themse]ve« remain in ignorance. I do not want to think or 
to live with any otber belief than that over ninety millions 
of propie (aud those who shall be born after us) wil all be 
some day culvured, humanized, and happy.” 

Through whatever gloomy ways, what mysteries of 
crime, what wretchedoess of vulgar naiure, Dostoyev- 
aky takes us, the fatth ia something beter, a lingering 
and undegraded innocence, are till felt. He is the ob- 
server and mc order of many miseries, but not there- 
fore a pessimist, ss be bas been called. Far from it 
The light of humane hope glimmers in all the dark 
passages of guilt and eufferiog. As in this present 
book, crime brings punishment, but repentance, amel- 
doration, regeneration, fullow. ‘‘Crime and puuish- 
ment” may be familiar to some of our readers in the 
German translation, ‘° Verbrechen und Strafen,” which 
appeared about a year after the author's death, and to 
more in the French translation, ‘* Le Crime et Le Chaiti- 
ment,” of which our English translation was made in 
London not long ago The translation is sometimes a 
little slangy, sometimes a little obscure, once in a while 
apparently inexact, but resdable enough, and not with- 
eut sirength. -The novel deals with the murder of two 








1 Crime and Punishment. By F. M. Dostoyevsky —The Great 
Masters of Russian Literature. By Ernest Dupuy. Translated by 
Natban Haskell Dole. (New York ; T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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*omen by a poor etudent and his sufferings thereafter. 
The miseries of a drunken, discharged « ficial and hie 
family are powerfully painted. The daughter of this 
(ficial, the gertle, timid Sonfa, who sells herself to 
eupport the family, and afterward becomes, in spite of 
her position, the good angel of the student assassin, is a 
most effecting figure. To draw such a character. to 
make {t probable and natural, and even attractive, with- 
out ever exciting diegust, is in itself a mark of high 
talent. Weare aware of the morbid possibilities which 
envelop the effort, but it has been made with delicacy 
and discernment, Dounia, the assassin’s sister, and 
Razoumikhin, his friend, are two fresh and sane crea 
tlons, who contrast vividly with the wild, distorted, 
or fantastic, diseased life which surroundsthem, But 
the triumph of the book Jies {in the wonderful study of 
guilt which it contains in the person of Riskolnikoff. 
the assassin. Anything more subtle, penetrating, pro- 
found, terrible, 1s not to be found in all real{stic litera. 
ture. The study is a litt'e too protracted, the psychol- 
ogy at times a little excessive, but all is original. It is 
a book of extraordinary power, a book of genius. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has translated into very 
excellent English Ernest Dupuy’s ‘‘ Les Grands Maitres 
de la Litterature Russe au XIX¢ Sécle,” and added an 
appendix. M Dupuy is by no means an Ejmond 
Scherer or & Paul Bourget. He is rather a common- 
place critic, and in matter of dates and other facts fre 
quently displays a characteristic French contempt which 
Mr. Dole has to correct. The book is valuable, how- 
ever, for its studies of Gogol, Tourguéneff, and Tolstol, 
and the analysis of and translations of passages from 
their principal works, Tolstol and Tourguéaoeff are 
pretty well known in this country, but of Gogol too 
little has been known, and M. Dupuy efv.s an interest- 
ing sketch. The same may be said of his essay on 
Tourguéneff, whom he personally knew. The whole 
book will be a useful companion for students in Rus- 
sian literature, of which, {2 translation at least, every- 
body must read something. Mr. Dole has supplied 
considerable blographical detail. We wish that he had 
added a bibliography of English and French transla- 
tions of these authors considered by M. Dupuy. It Is 
pleasant to be assured by Mr. Dole that Tolsto! fs 
making short stories and not making shoes. 





INDIAN MASSACRES. 


The author’s aim in this history of the Indtan wars of 
the Far West is ostensibly ‘‘ to search out the true causes, 
the actual occurrences, and the exact results of the lead- 
ing Indian troubles of modern years,” ‘‘ with no theory 
to support,” ‘‘ without attempting to fto!ve or even to 
discuss the problems” presented thereby, and “leaving 
the credit or the blame to fall to whatever individual or 
whatever policy it may belong.” But, happily, he does 
not conform closely to this programme. Wherein he 
does the book has too much the form of a chronicle, too 
much of bald statements of endless details, unleavened 
by the graces of style which are especially needed in a 
book whose theme is,in a measure, repulsive. We are 
led through a chamber of horrors, and at times feel as 
though our conductor were simply reading from the 
catalogue. Mr. Dunn cannot write history brilliantly. 
But when he assumes his true character, which {s that 
of a sympathizer with the much-abused Indians and an 
unsparing critic of the past governmental treatment of 
them, he shows much force and awakens interest. 

The later chapters which deal with the more recent 
occurrences are much more satisfactory, for the reason 
that the author has evidently felt a contemporary’s 
emotion concerning them. The chapter on the Mount- 
ain Meadow Massacre is one of the most powerful in 
the book, the story of Captain Jack aud the Lava Beds 
is full of dramatic interest, and we are carried along by 
the author's sympathy for Josephs Nez Percés in their 
oppression and heroic resistance. 

The following interesting anecdote {is told of the latter 
tribe. In 1882 a deputation of four Nez Percé Indians 
visiied St Luis, They were no usual visitors there, 
and they bai come on a strange errand. Some trappers 
had told their tribe of a wonderful Book that the white 
men had—a Book which told all about the Great Spirit, 
the happy hunting grounds, and the trail that led to 
them—and they had come after it, From away in 
their mountain-girt valleys beyond the Columbia they 
had searched out a pathway, Over mountains and plains, 
through fierce tribes of their deadly enemies, until they 
reached the village of the white man. They were 
feasted and loaded with presents, but they failed to ob- 
tain the Book. It was not printed in a language which 
they could understand, and no missionary volunteered to 
return with them. When they sald farewell they were 
full of sadness at the failure of their mission, and por- 
trayed in their graceful imagery the -disappoiotment 
which their tribe would feel. The interest awakened 
by this visit resulted shortly after in the departure of 

1 Massacres of the Mountains, By J.P. Dunn, Jr. (New York! 
Harper & Brothers.) 





misstoraries for their home, and, in this way, in the 
establishment of American control in Oregon. 

Tae whole bock gives the impression that the United 
States has treated the Indians with most shameless bad 
faith, justifying Sitting Bull’s refusal to surrender to 
that Government which “had made fifiytwo treaties 
with the Sloux and kept none of them.” The following 
desertption of the fare at the Crow Creek agency in 
1863-4. taken from the testimony of the assistant surgeon 
of the Sixth Iowa Cavalry, if it is typical, makes out- 
breaks on the reservations palofully intelligible : ‘‘ Some 
time about the middle of the winter a large vat wascon- 
structed of cottonwood timber, about six feet square 
and six feet deep, in connection with the steam saw- 
mill, with a pipe leading from the boller Into the vat. 
Toto this vat was thrown beef, beef-heads, entrails of 
beeves, some beans, fi ur, and pork. I think there was 
put Into the vat two barrels of fl.ur each time, which 
was not oftener than once {n twenty-four hours. This 
mass was then cooked by the steam from the boiler 
passing through the vat. When that was done all the 
Indians were ordered to come there with their pails and 
get it. It Was dipped out to the Indians with a long 
handled dipper made for the purpose. It was about the 
consistency of very thin gruel.” And to show that this 
state of things has not been altogether remedied, the 
author cites the case of the Piegans, who last year lived 
tor two months on the bark of trees, and about two 
hundred of whom starved to death. 

Bat the most fruitful cause of the outbreak is shown 
to be the policy of removing the Indlans from their 
ancient homes, which they cling to with a love which 
would be called patriotism among civilized men, to such 
conventent reservations as the white men do not at that 
particular time desire, The Modoo war, the great 
Sloux war of 1876, the Nez Percé war of 1877, the 
troubles with the Chiricahua Apaches sinee 1876, and 
the wars with Victorlo’s Mimbrefios Apaches, with the 
Northern Cheyennes, and with the White Mountain 
Coyoteros, are all traced to this cause. General Crook’s 
policy and treatment of the Indians ts heartily com 
mended, 

The book is profasely illustrated, and presents an 
attractive appearance. 





Elementary Politics, By Thomas Raleigh, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. (London: Heary Frowde, 1886.) 
This little book ts decidedly an important one. Thoughtful 
people are agreed that in our colleges too little atteu.ion is 
giver to studies which throw light upon the political and 
economic questions of the day. We teach the Constitution, 
tince all of us, like President Taylor, stand upon that broad 
platform. But the questions of today are not constita- 
tional. The writer of this book has shown that it is possible 
to give a fair representation of all phases of political opinion 
and at the same time make penetrating criticisms. The 
book is calculated to arouse thought and discussion. The 
author starte out by giving a history of the origin of society. 
He then portrays the characteristic features of modern 
society, both political and social. The book merely pre- 
tends to be an elementary treatise, but it is as profound as 
itis elementary. The survey is superficial only in the sense 
that itis arapid survey. By means of a few strong, well- 
chosen lines be succeeds in bringing out all the important 
features of the institutions and ideas which he criticises, 
Especially to be commended are the clear definitions of the 
subjects discussed. His characterization of the political 
parties is always happy. The Tories, he says, ‘start 
with the belief that man {is a disorderly creature, requiring 
both political and ecclesiastical guidance. Their reliance 
is not on the judgment of the people, but on their loyalty. 
. . « The Conservatives do not pretend to maintain the doc- 
trine of authority ; they are faithful to the monarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the church, but they defend these institu- 
tions on the ground of expediency... . . About the time 
when Conservatism came to denote a firm but not immoder- 
ate attachment to existing institutions, Liberalism came to 
denote an enlightened but not immoderate desire of progress 
and reform. The Radicals seem to agree in accepting two 
propositions. (1) Society as it exists is not in a satisfactory 
state. Wealth and power and knowledge are concentrated 
in the hands of the few ; and the |ife of the mass of mankind 
is not such a life as civilized peopleshould live. (2.) The 
chief hope of improvement lies in the development of pop- 
ular government.’ Mr. Kaleigh also givesa fair-minded state- 
ment of the views of the Socialist. He makes one criticism 
upon existing economic conditions which is of great impor- 
tance, ‘‘ Some say that wages must be fair because they are 
fixed by free contract ; but where there is property on one 
side and necessity on the other free contract is not always 
tair.’’ This belief that existing society is not altogether 
satisfactory enables Mr. Raleigh to give an unbiased presen- 
tation of the programme of the English State Socialists. 
** It includes,” he says, ‘‘ taxation graded so as to correct 
inequalities of fortune : the lending of public money to per- 
sons too poor to borrow in the open market, and especially to 
persons who desire to purchase land in small quantities,” 
** It also suggests that the Government should own the mines 
and ratlways.’’ The book is to be recommended to scholars 
and thinkers as well as to students, 


ae 


The Volcano Under the Otty, By & Folunteer Special. 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) The story of the 
New York Draft Riots of 1863 has never before been told in 
ites completeness. Newspaper accounts at the time were 
jncomplete, fragmentary, and colored by the political ex. 
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cltement of the day. Magszine articles since published 
have patnrally presented the tragic and heroic episodes 
without too close an examination of the minor details, The 
present writer bas done a real service in making a careful 
research into contemporary records, police orders, tele- 
grms, and soon, in adding to the result his own impres- 
sions a8 an eye-witness, and in combining into a clear and 
succinct narrative the events of those four terrible days. 
The story is a timely one, also, for it teaches the lesson that 
those dealing wiih the p.puiace of crowded cities, with 
their thousands of discontented and other thousands of 
criminal men, can never be too vigilant or too well prepared 
for the unexpected. In 1868 the storm burst out of an 
ulmost clear sky. A day or two after the papers bad ridi- 
culed the idea of any disturbance, negroes were hanging at 
the lamp posts, peaceful citizens were beaten to death for 
the crime of venturing on the streets, blocks of buildings 
were burning, and bloodtbiraty mobs were driving the 
police before them. As we look back at it now, the confi- 
dence of the authorities in allowing the entire organiz d 
militia of the city to be absent was amazing, but the con- 
duct of the police in the emergency was worthy of any mili- 
tary organ‘zation, and canno be too often or too stror gly 
praised. The author presents a potpted lesson on his title- 
page by contrasting these two sentences: ‘If every man 
had a bomb in his pocket, there is the end of capitalistic 
rule,’’ from the speech in open court of George Engel, the 
Anarchist, and Lincoln’s, ‘‘Among freemen there can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet, and they 
who take such appeal are sure to lose their case and pay 
the cost.’’ 

The Forest Waters the Farm. By M. Antonin Rousset. 
Translated by the Rev 8 W. Powell (New York: Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company.) With a wise understand 
ing of 'be necersity of appealing directly to the land workers 
the French Academy of Arts and Sciences at Aix offered 
some years ago & prize for an essay on the general subj-ct 
of Forestry. which should be suited to popular {nstruction, 
“ The Studies of Master Peter,” of whichthe volume before 
us ig a translation, was the successful work, It is a series 
of familiar talks between Master Peter, a practical farmer, 
and the villag¢e schoolmaster. The former at the outset has 
the ‘ practical man’s’? distrust of a theorist, and carries on 
his side of the debate with much spirit, but, like all men of 
atraw, is at last beaten in argument by his opponent’s 
Socratic methods, and is converted and instrncted. The 
evils of deforestation are strikingly shown, and the French 
Government’s plan of replanting the hillsides is proved to 
be of ultimate and substantial benefit to the peasant. The 
translator's introduction tells with point and fores the story 
of the fight with the lawless torrents of the Rhone, stating 
among other things that the great Garonne Flood of 1875, 
by which 1,000 lives were lost, and damage to the extent 
of 300,000 000 francs was done, could have been rendered 
almost harmless by this work if it had been begun earlier 
and carried out more speedily. The headwaters of the 
Hudson and Mississippi need protection as well as those of 
the Rhone and the Garonne, and no better treatise on the 
subject of forest preservation and restoration could be put 
into the hands of those who should be forced to recognize 
the importance of these measures, 


The House at High Bridge. By Edgar Fawcett. (Boston: 

Ticknor & Co.) Mr. Fawcett is always a careful and in- 
telligent artist in bis literary work. Those phases of social 
life which be attempts to analyze and portray he under- 
stands minutely and brings before us faithfully. On the 
other band, his people and their conversation are often in 
themselves tame and commonplace. This, his latest story, 
is the equal of his best work in its presentation of well- 
contrasted types to be found in New York life. It is also, 
we should say, distinctly superior in plot and construction 
to much of his former work. The main incident is that 
used by Mr Gathbrie (‘‘F. Anstey’’) in “The Giant’s 
Robe,” the appropriation by an unsuccessful aspirant to 
literary fame of the manuscript of a man supposed to be 
dead, and the reappearance of the real author, to the con. 
founding of the pretender. The treatment, however, {s al- 
together different, and the management of the difficult 
situations clever and original. The remorse and mental 
suffering of the literary impostor are depicted with skill. 
The dreariness and aimlessness of a certain grade of what 
the E glish would call “lower middle class” society are 
also brought belore the reader in photograph-like distinct- 
ness. 
Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited with notes by Will- 
fam J Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) This is the latest issue of the English Classic 
series edited by Mr. Rolfe. It is far superior, in the selection 
of poems, the fullness and clearness of the notes, and the 
short but comprehensive introduction, to any other volume 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. In the preface 
Mr. Rolfe informs us that the greater part of the credit of 
the work is due to his co-eiitor, who is an earrest and crit- 
ical Browning student. The selections properly include 
almost all tbat can fairly be called popular in the poet’s 
work, together with a few specimens of his subtler methods, 
Pippa Passee ’”’ is given in its entirety. The editors have 
been successful in giving a good idea of the varied genius of 
their author. An acceptable feature is the coliection of 
critical comments from Ruskin, Lowell, Grant White, John 
Morley, Furnivall, and others. The volume is neatly 
printed and bound, and ccntains an excellent portrait. 


Becords of an Active Liye. By Heman Dyer, D.D. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) This autobiography, 
extending from 1810 to the present time, covers a period of 
great activity ia Church and State, and the association of the 
author with many prominent persons invests his story with 
peculiar interest. He has made it bright with varted 
incidents, and to his friends it will be a treasure which they 





will bighly prize, and read with tender and loving interest. 
It will furnish incentive to the boys in hun.ble homes and 
lowly stations to be faithful to the conditions of pregress. 
It will nerve to steady ¢ ffort those ready to fatnt by the way. 
All such biograpbic stories havea value in the home library 
and in the hands of the aspiring yonth. The path from an 
obscure Vermont home to wide uvefulness in the largest 
cities of our land may well be traced with careful hand. 


—-— 


Millennial Dawn. Vol. I. (Zion’s Watch Tower, Pitts- 
burg, Pa) The author of this ‘‘ plan of the ages”’ thinks 
he has discovered the correct interpretation of Scripture, 
and so aims to explain in a chart the purpose of God re- 
specting this world. The pivot of the book is the personal 
and premillennial advent of Jesus Christ. Woe have but little 
confidence in the mathematical theories of the world, and 
cannot fee] the force of much of the geometrico-religious 
writing inthisbook A humble mind in dealing with the 
secret things of God is better than the positivism of this 
writer. 


Volume VII. of the Ante-Nicene Fathers contains the writ- 
ings of Lactantius, Venantius, Dionysius of Rome, and 
other of the later ante-Nicene Fathers, together with the 
"Teaching of the Apostles,’ with an introductory note by 
Professor Riddle, and explanatory notes. The eighth vol- 
ume will conclude this work, and will include a biograph- 
ical synopsis of the literature which the series demands for 
illustration. The publishers of this work bave certainly 
more than falfilled the promises made to their subscribers. 





RECENT POETRY. 


Of a balf-score volumes of collections of fugitive poems 
before us, that by Jobn Boyle O'Reilly, entitled /n Bohemia, 
has the element of forcefulness in the highest degree. In 
many of the thirty or forty poems here included there is the 
flash of genuine poetic fire. Most, if not all, have as theme 
haman as dietinct from external nature, Honor, truth, 
courage, patriotism, are the subjscts of Mr. O’Retlly’s song. 
His Bohemia is not, as one might suspect before reading the 
poems, that easy-going, not too reputable land of journal 
ists and artists which of late years has become less and less 
inhabited, but a country where soclety is idea], where bigh- 
minded men think noble thoughts, and where noble thought 
brings forth noble action. Several of the poems-—such as 
‘‘Sergeant Epps" and ‘* Wendell Phillips’’—are already 
widely known and deservedly popular. Mr. O'Reilly writes 
with true Irish ardor, but his fervid spirit is tempered with 
poetic taste of a high order and a thorough mastery of the 
technique of verse. (Boston: Pilot Publishing Co.) 


In quite another vein are the tender and sweet]y melan- 
choly verses of Elizabeth Akers, whose The Silver Bridge, 
and Other Poems contains many exquisite little poems, even 
more finished in form, and with a gentle feminine quality 
exceedingly captivating. The anthor’s love of nature is 
unmistakably genuine, not assumed for verse-making pur- 
poses ; its expression is pure end graceful, and her touch {s 
as sure as it is light. A very good specimen of the least 
pretentious, bnt prettiest, of her poems, ‘* Briar Bloom,” 
will be found in our column of Fugitive Poems, (Boston: 
Houghton, M filin & Co.) 


If Elizabeth Akers finds in the ** Briar-Bloom ’’ the sweet- 
est scent and a lesson of love, Mr. Arlo Bates, turning in the 
same direction, suggests in his title, Berries of the Brier 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), a note of bitterness which hers 
and there is justified by atone of pessimism, which does 
not, however, dominate his poems. Many of these are 
exceedingly clever in conception and polished in execution 
Mr. Bates has a fertile fancy, a deftness and sureness in the 
use of varied meters; and if he does not touch the heart 
deeply, he at least has the merit of never offending the taste 
and of always pleasing the ear. 


Benjamin F. Taylor is a Western verse-writer who has 
fairly won a considerable degree of popularity by his faith- 
fal pictures of rural life, his homely humor, and his success 
in portraying common things of daily life in bright and 
cheerful rhymes. Some of his figures of rhetoric are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, and we suppose a fastidious 
taste could easily find scores of points for criticism and 
even ridicule. Yet there is a swing and spirit about many 
of the poems in his Complete Poetical Works (Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co ) which g es far toexcuse imperfections, crudi- 
ties, aud eccentricities Some ofthe war-songs;, in particular, 
have a rush of feeling and a ring in tone that are fresh and 
inspiriting. 


We have spoken more than once of the excellent judgment 
shown by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams in the selections for his 
Through the Year with the Pvets series. The September and 
October volumes are no exception to the rule. There is, of 
course, ample material from which to choose ; each volume 
contains specimens of over a hundred writers’ work, a large 
proportion being from contemporary poets. Mr. Adams 
bas been far from confining himself to a ransacking of 
anthologies. He has evidently made a close and thorough 
study and search through contemporary and especially 
periodical literature, and, as the work approaches its close, 
it is due the editor to recognize that the originality of the 
idea has been equaled by theskill of itsexecution. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Vagrant Verses, by Josephine Pollard, contains many short 
poems which have appeared in several periodicals of repute 
They cannot be called the work of genius ; on the other hand, 
they are free from offensive pretentiousness. Many moral 
and domestic lessons are enforced ina simple and homely 
way, and the teaching of the book is decidedly superior to 
{te literary art. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 


In The Temple of Alanthur Mr. Isaac R. Baxley has chosen 
an imposing subject and treats itinan ambitious way. A 
dramatic story founded on Egyptian mythology, told for 








the most part in blank verse, it does not altogether lack 
strength and fire, hut one feels that the undertaking is 
rather too grand for the architect, and turns with pleasure 
to some of the slinpler and quieter poems that follow. 


Reymond, by Henry M Crovkhite (New York: G@ P Pat- 
nam’s Sons), and Vindication, by George D Baird, are dra- 
matic and narrative attempts by writers who have apparent- 
ly unbounded confilence and ambi'ion quite incommen 
surate with their literary skiil and experience. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


—‘*The Merry Men and Other Tales and Fables” is the 
title of Mr. Robert Louis Steyvenson’s forthcoming book for 
boys, 

—A volume of selections from the miscellaneous works of 
the late Rev. Mark Pattison will probably be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 

—M de Lesseps bas {n press in Paris a book abont his 
mission to Rome in 1849 in which he gives an account of 
his relations with Mazz‘nl. 

—~Among the latest issues of Cassell’s National Library 
are ‘* The Diary of Samuel Pepys,’’ Goethe’s ** Sorrows of 
Werther,’’ and “* Milton’s Earlier Poems ” 

—Revised copies of Mr. Lowell’s Harvard oration and Dr 
Holmes’s poem will be published as a supplement to the 
December number of “‘ The Atlantic.”’ 

—The late Charles Reade, the novelist, was engaged when 
he died on a series of studies on “ Bible Characters.’’ 
Those chap'ers which were finished will soon be published. 

— The English papers ssy that Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
recovered from the long illness which has given so much 
anxiety to his friends, and is now able to work a little 
every day. 

—Mr Alfred Ayer’s “ Mentor,” a book for the guidanee 
of ‘such men and boys as would appear to advautage in 
the society of persons of the better sort,’’ is published tn a 
neat form by Fank & Wagnalis. 

~The friends and admirers of Miss Jean Ingelow~arnd 
she has hosts of both in this country—will be sorry tolearn 
that she has lost her brother, Mr. Willlam Ingelow, with 
whom she had lived for many years past, 

~A.8 Barnes & Co. have completed, after long prepa 
ration, an édition de lure, of great interest and beauty, of 
Logsing’s *“‘ History of New York City.” It is limited t 
280 sets, and is issued in folios, the price for each set being 
$125. 

~—Mesers, Macmillan & Co, avnonnce for publication a 
new edition of “ Pickwick,” which ought to be of consider 
able interest to the great army of students of Charies 
Dickens. It has been edited by the great novelist’s eldest 
son, and has been designed to mark the change in the 
manners, customs, and places described in the book which 
the passage of fifty years has brought abont, 

~Mr. Andrew W. Tnuer’s forthcoming work, which wil] be 
issued in this country by &cribner & Welford, has the fol 
lowing title: ‘*The Follies and Fashions of Our Grand 
fathers (1807), embellished with thirty-seven whole-page 
plates, including ladies’ and gen'lemen’s dress, hand colored 
and hejghted with gold and silver; sporting and coaching 
scenes, hand-colored ; fanciful prints, portraits of celeb 
rities, etc., many from original copperplates,’’ 

~Clark W. Bryan and Company, of Holyoxe, Mass., have 
begun the publication of a monthly journal entitled ‘* Work 
and Wages,’’ which, as its name would imply, is devoted to 
the various phases of the labor question. The spirit of the 
new publication is thoroughly progro:sive. Its contributed 
matter varies from conservatism to radicalism, and all 
phases of thought are represented by the best thinkers. 
The price of the new monthly is $1 per year. 

~—A serious loss to literature is the indefinite potpone- 
ment of the pablication of the posthumous works of Leopola 
von Ranke. His secretary, Dr. Wiedermann, has, it is said, 
lost his reason through overwork, and he alose was compe- 
tent to supervise the publication of the half-completed work 
left by the historian. It is stated that correspondence has 
been carried on with the heirs looking to the purchase of 
Von Ranke’s immense and immensely valuable library for 
an American institution. 

—Mrs. Prentiss’s ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward ”’ has been issued 
in a new and cheaper edition by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
The popularity of this book has been somewhat extraor- 
dinary. No less than five different houses republished it in 
England. It has been translated into the French, G “rman, 
Norwegian, and Swedish languages. More than 75,000 
copies have been sold in the United States, while the sales 
in Great Britain, on the Continent, in Canada and Australia 
have been very large. 

—‘'The American Catalogue,” in the compiling of which 
the late Frederick Leypoldt spent the greater part of life’s 
work, and which is an invaluable aid to publishers, bibli- 
ophil«s, and students, has never completely paid for itself. 
The ‘' Publishers’ Weekly’? states that the total outlay is 
about $1,000 beyond the returns, and the few sets remain- 
ing unsold will not make good the deficit. The preparation 
of this great work is the best illustration in American liter- 
ature of thorough work done for its own sake rather than 
for financial reward. 

—The acrimonious controversy on llterary points between 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. John Churton Collins has taken 
a decidedly personal direction. Mr. Collins, who was the 
aggressor, replies in the latest number of the ** Athenwum ”? 
that reaches us to Mr. Gosse’s defense at great length, 
Apropos of this controversy a writer in the “St. James’s Ga- 
zette” utters this ill-natured squib: 

“ Joha Churton Collins loudly thunders 
That Gosse’s book is full of biunders ; 
And Gosse, as plainly as he can, 
Hints Collins is no gentleman. 
The world amused beholds the two, 
And thinks both charges nearly true,” 
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Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tizn Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





In The Christian Union's editorial on the Andover controversy 
occurs the sentence: “No interpretation of the Bible is, or can 
be, true which runs counter to the Christian consciousness of the 
church” Is it fair to assume that at the late meeting of the 
“A BC. F.M”’ at Des Moives, composed of a national repre- 
sentation ef the Congregational churches of the country, that 
the large vote against what is called the “* New Theology,” and 
in ar perent indorsement of the doctrine of “ no probation after 
death,” was, so far, the voice of the (Congregational) churches’ 
“Christian consciousness” as to affirm that doctrine to be 
“true ’’? ° 

By Christian consciousness we mean the conscious Chris 
tian experience of | fe of the church, tbat which is common 
in the «experience and life of all who believe in and seek to 
fc llow after Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour. It in- 
cludes certainly a consciousness of sin, pardon, peace with 
G od through our Lord Jesus Christ, and light for guidance 
and warmth for impulse from the Werd of God and from 
the p: rsonal indwelling of the Spirit of God ; it includes also 
a spiritual recoguition of the truth that love is the law of 
life, and that God 1s love, and therefore worthy of reverence 
and love. Any philosophy, scientific or theol>gical, which 
negatives or contravenes this testimony of consciousness 
will certainly come to naught, whether, on the one band, it 
denies the fact of sia or of redemption, or, on the other, it 
so interprets either life or the Bible as to represent God as 
limited in love and mercy. The Christian consciousness of 
the church is not to be interpreted by any resolution passed 
at au ecclesiastical gathering, and as the resalt of a polemic 
debate. It is to be sought for rather in the devotional liter- 
ature or in the hymaovlogy of the church. Oar correspond- 
ent, bowever, is mistaken in supposing that the Board at 
Des Moiacs pissed any resolution condemning the ‘* New 
Theology.”’ It condemned “ certain tendencies’? of one 
particular doctrine, as it bas been “recently broached and 
diligently propagated ;’’ but it declined distinctly to make 
itself a court for the determination of a theological dispute. 


I have a friend who was once a believer and member of a 
Christian cbhurehb, but who now says that when he began to 
investigate into the origin of the bible, and in inspiration iteelf, 
be w sconvi ced that bri-tianity wasa mistake. He's a man 
of wide intelligence, of good moral priuciple. and I believe 
thoror ghiy honest in bis belief, or rather unoellef It is very 
painfu' tot: ink cf the error into wh.ch he has fal'en. and when 
he que-tions the onisin of the Bible what reply shall T give bim 
as proof? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 

We should have to know more of t':is individual case to 
give you a wire answer. It is very probable that your 
triend hee reacted against the unintelligent and untenable 
theories of verbal inspiration, and in this reaction hs gone 
so far as to deny any divinity t» the Scriptures. A good 
dea! in «uch a case must be left to time and spiritual cuiture. 
Tne truth must be approached from its spiritual, not its 
m ‘chenical or scholastic, side. We du not know any book to 
be fully recommended. Professor Ladd’sis too large, bulky, 
and minute ini s+cholarship for sucha purpose. Fur one who 
is fond of bistorical reading, and er joysa rich and elaborate 
atyle, | think of nothing better than Dr. Sturrs's volume 
ou the Historical Evidence of Christianity, published by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Cu., New York. A book which would 
p’esent the spiritual truth embotied in the Bible as an eri- 
dence of its inspiration is a desideratum, 





I have been an irregular reader of The Christian Union for 
neariy a year. and a regular reader fortwo months. As I find 
ah ivcreasing plea-ure in its peruzal, [ am naturally ansious to 
muke « better a quaintance with the writing: of the senior editor 
But tbe advert! i.g columns do not announce them—I suppose 
the fault of his publi<hers A bibliography of nis published 
writings would, 1 have no doubt, be acceptable to many beside 
myself. J.8., dR. 

Newpost, Ky. 

The most important books prepared by the senior editor 
of The Christian Union are : 

“A Life of Christ’’ and a “ Dictionary of Religious 
Koowledge,”’ published by the Harpers. 

** A Layman’s Story ’’ and a *‘ Book of Family Worship,” 
published by D.di, Mead & Co. 

‘*“A Commentary on the New Testament,’ of which vol- 
umes are now published on the Four Gospels and the Book 
of Acts by A.8 Barnes & Co. 

A ‘Lite of Henry Ward Beecher,” published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

“Io Aii of Faith,” a little volame mainly reprinted from 
The Christian Union, published by E. P. Datton & Co. 


A. R. W.—In the Sunday School Lesson for October 28 
“ficsh and biood”’ was a mere slip either of pen or type for 
*fiecsh and bones.”” We should regard the expressions as 
sulstaLtially eynopy mous. 


C. F G—We cannot interpret Mr. Beecher’s sermon to 
which you refer, but we understand his general position to 
be, tat no individual will live ia sin and suffering forever ; 
tbat po individual will be condemned to eternal death until 
G.d bas done whatever infinite mercy can do for his redemp- 
tion either in this hfe or in the life to come, and that those 
who prove themselves irredeemably impenitent will suffer 
lit ral death—in other words, that immortality will come 
only through the development of the spiritual nature by the 
Spirit of God. 


1. Will you please tell me where I can get a full list of all the 
reliable meu ai inetitutes, academies etc .in the city of Boston? 
2. Can you recommend to me any gvod medical dictionary ? 
By this | meay a aictiunary that gives the names of ali the prin- 





cipal medicines and their effect upon the human system, or the 
diseases for which they are usually administered ? G. W.S. 

1. See Bacon's * Dictionary of Boston.’? You would also 
be interested in the article on ‘ Some of the Opportunities 
for Medical Study in Boston,” by Dr. Abner Post, in our 
issue of October 7. 2. Write to Wood & Co., Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


Can some one inform me whether one can obtain in New York 
City, and where, stained glass paper, which is an imitation of 
stained glass to be put upon windows? A. R. 


Will you please write meff there is a missfon‘n New York 
where chiidren are taken and homes found forthem? If so, will 
you send me the address, that | may send some money of a Sun- 
day-school class f S. B. 

The Children’s Aid Soctety, 24 St. Mark’s Place, is an ex. 
cellent institution, and does great good in this direction. 





How can I best procure French stories for translation? Is 
there avy periodical in that language containing stories and 
sketches suitable for young people? [ want to fiud sometbing 
good and new; would prefer short stories. B.A 8. 
Write to Brentano Brothers, Union Square, New York. 


Our employees wish to form a Mutual Ald Society on the basis 
of a monthly due being paidin by each man, to create a fund 
from which any member could draw in case of sickness or acet- 
dent Canany readerrefer meto any bonk or other source of 
information from which we could get the rules and regulations 
governing such societies G. H.D. 


Newman Hall's little book (pamphlet) on “Is It If {1s pub 
lished by the Tract Society in Nassau S‘reet. It i+ a kindred 
pubdiication to his widely known ‘** Come to Jesus.”’ J.B. 


Can you tell meifthe papers read at Concord on Dante are 
published, and if *o, by whom? R. M. B. 


Write to Frank H. Sanborn, Concord, Mass. 


Pleas® tell me where I can obtain full information concerning 
instructions in Froebel’s methods of kindergarten teacht’ g 
i=. o 
Froebel's ‘‘ Kindergarten System”’ is published by the 
Boston Supply Co.; his ‘“‘Eements of Designing’’ by E. 
Steiger & Co, New York ; bis ‘‘ Mother-Piay and Narsery 
Songs’’ by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Will yu please inform me if there is any such prorer name as 
Make: zie, and ifit is ever proper to write MaeKenzie with a 
smali x, thus: Mackenzie? A WEEKLY KEADER 


We are not familiar with the first spelling ; the second is 
common. 


Can some one tell me wh» wrote the following lines : 
* The twi ight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightlv and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand ia the sea.” M. D. 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can find a little poem 
published many years agv in a reading b »ok, commenclug — 
“ *T was eight o'clock, and near the fire 
My ruddy liitie buy was seated.” 
The lady who inq1'res thinks it was not much less than fifty 
years ago that it was in her reading bo k. 
ConsTANT READER. 


“C.” asks for a method of making ripe cucumber pickles. 
Select large, ripe, but firm cucumbers; peel. cut lengthwise, 
remove seeds, then halve and quarter. (Cover with bine of 
ordinary strength twen'y-fouur hours; then witn vinegar and 
water :half and ba!f) fortweuty-f.ur hours Then toevery seven 
(7) lbs of cucumber make a sirup of three (3) lbs. of sugar and 
one (1) pint of vinegar. Add ex'ract of cinnamon and cloves to 
ta-te. When bviliug put in pieces of cucumber. Coog until 
clear, not suft. (an hut as you would fruit. Will keep for years 
if above directions are fullowed. K. Y. D. 

Utica. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Executive Committee of the Paris Exhibition 
has granted 1 500 000 francs with which to construct a 
tower 984 feet high, the tallest tower in the world. 


The cactus plant is to be worked up systematically 
by acompany which is forming in Mcxico, the oll to 
be used for lubricating purposes, the fiber for cordage, 
the leaf for paper, and the fruit for eating. 


There are 550 pounds of tobacco consumed in Bel- 
gium for every 100 inhabitants. Holland, Germany, 
and Austria come next, and France stands seventh. 
Of all the European countries Eagland very nearly 
smokes least. 


The Emperor of China’s new throne at Shanghai is 
to bave its foundation and pedestal made of gold bricks, 
and the sub-prefect of Soochow has sent to Pekin 8,000 
pleces of solid gold bricks, of the ordinary shape of 
clay bricks, for this purpose. 


A Lynn clergyman relates that on one occasion, after 
marrying a couple, an envelope was handed to him 
which he supposed of course contained the marriage 
fee. Oa opening it he found a slip of paper on which 
was written, ‘‘ We desire your prayers.”—[ Lynn ltem. 


Hats were first made by a Swissin Parisin 1404 
The first manufactory in Eogland was started in 1510, 
High-crowned hats were first worn in England in 1550. 
They went out of fashion, and were again introduced in 
1783. Suk hats were substituted for beaver in 1820. 


California will have its Arbor Day on November 27, 
. There will be a public tree-planting on the P.esidio 











Reser vation given for the purpose hy General Howerd, 
Adolph Sutro will provide 40000 trees, and 40 000 
school children of San Francisco wiil plant one apt ce. 
The people sre going in for trees, and they are deter. 
mined to have them. 


On a recent Sunday a census of the attendanc> at the 
churches of London was taken. It showed tha! 460 000 
persons attended the services in the morning and 410 000 
at night. The largest estahl{shed church, St Piul's, had 
an evening attendance of 3493. Mr. Spurgeon’s church 
was at the bead of tke di:rea'ing churches, having a 
morning attendance of 4 519 and an evening attendance 
of 6,070. 





The Atlanta “Constitution” has gathered some {inter- 
esting statistics regarding the wealth of colored citizens 
of Georgia and other States. Jn South Carolloa the 
colored people own $10 000 000 .f property. In North 
Carolina there are twenty colered men worth from 
$10 000 t> $20 000 each. In Louistana they pay taxes on 
$15 000 000 in New Orleans, and in the State on 
$30 00u 000. 


Cotton, an Oxford contemp>rary of Doyle's, insisted 
on keeping bees. One day Dean Giisford sent for him 
and told him plainly that his bees must be sent away 
because a gentleman commoner had just been stung in 
Tom Qiad. He replied instantly, ‘“‘ Mr. Dean, I assure 
you that you sre doing us a great fiojustice. I know 
‘hat bee well ; he is not mine at all, but belongs to Mr. 
Bigg, of Merton.” 





The depths of wickedness to which even a Qaker 
child can sink make one readily believe in the du ctrine 
of total depravity. Two little Q takers qusrreled, and, 
after saying words at each other, one of them, in a 
tremendous burst of rage, with clenched fists and b! z- 
ing+ yes, shouted : “‘ Thee’s you.” Taeother by looked 
at him in horrified silence. Then he solemnly sald: 
** I shall go and tell mother that thee swored.”—[3un. 


It is related that ata prominent church in Harris- 
burg, once upon a time, when 4 celebra'ton was belog 
held, the choir was on the programme to sing an anthem, 
and their place was designated by the single word 
* Anthem.” The gentleman who was master of cere- 
monies, & high-toned, pompous individual of the old 
school, when he came to that part of the programme, 
announced in a digvifi-d way ; ‘Mr. Anthem wil now 
address the congregation !” 


The Secretary of War ha; {nformed the Treasury 
Department in regard to the action of the com- 
manding « ffi er of the Division of the Piclfic in tssutag 
permits to land liquors in d ff-rent parts of Alaska for 
use for medicloal, mechanical, or scientific purposes, 
The Collector of Customs at Siika, Alaska, has been 
notified accordingly. He ts instructed however, to per- 
mit the entry of wines for sacramental uses upon the 
presentation of proof that it is intended for no other 
purpose. 

The Montreal hackmens union have issued the 
following circular: ‘‘It having been represented to us 
that it was wrong to work on Sunday for good and 
sufficient reasons—first because God commanded man to 
ke:p the Sabbath day holy, and second because our 
horses require rest from Jabor on the seventh day us much 
as we do ourselves—therefore, we, the hackmen of M»a- 
treal, believing that we should act in accordance with 
God's law, do hereby agree toabs'ain from labor on § in- 
days in future, and request all hackmen not to bring out 
their carriages for hire on Sunday, and God help us to 
keep steadfast in this resolution !’ 


A curious lawsuit is in progress in a small town in 
Saxony. A man caught a rat, tied a small bell round 
ite neck, and let it go again, as he had heard that sucha 
rat would scare every other rat out of the house. The 
plan succeeded, and his house in a few days was clear 
of the plague. A few nights later, however, bis neigh- 
bor’s family were nearly frigbtened out of their wits by 
hearing the mysterious sound of a bell in various parts 
of the house. They came to the conclusion that the 
house was haunted, until the servant gti] acctdentally 
heard of their neighbor's doings, who 1s now to be flued, 
if he loses the sult, for creating a nuisance, 


A good story is told of an faterview of the Hon. 
W. 1. H. Bingham with one of the Siate boarders at 
Windsor. Some of the prisoners were at work lathing 
the guard room during a recent official visit of the 
“Governor,” and the latter was faspeciing the progress 
of the work. After contemplating the process fora few 
minutes, Governor Bingham remarked : * Sve here, my 
man, you are laying those laths too near together; tbat 
sort of work will never do.” The prisoner calmly laid 
down his implements, and said: ‘* Governor, | am will- 
ing to by turned c ff and discharged if my work don’t 
suit ; 1 never applied for this jb or the situation, and tf 
my work isn’t satisfactory 1 am wilifog to qui.” Tne 
offer was not accepted.—[ Montpelier (Vu.) Juurnal, 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Days with Sir Roger De Coverly. 





From the “ Spectator.”” With Numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Small 4to, cloth, 


gilt, $2. 


“The airy humor, daintiness, and refinement of Mr. Thomson’s sketches are almost beyond 
praise ; they fit the quaint, delightful old text as the glove the hand. With the technical beauty of 
homson combines arefined and dry humor which we do not 


the best French {llustration, Mr. T 
often see in a Frenchman's work. Where the Frenchman would use the grotesque, the Englishman 
seems to dip his pencil in sunny wit. [t would be hardly too much to call Mr. Tnomson the Charles 
Lamb of jliustration.”"—[{New York Tribune. 


Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall. 


By Wasuineton ‘Irvine. Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 
on toned paper, in one volume, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5. 

“As simple and unaffected here as the writer whom he ifs illustrating, and, where the text 
calls for it, be is as quaintly characteristic and elegant. There is a high-bred air about many of 
his faces and figures—an inherent grace and / oveliness—which is delicious. These qualities are 
conspicuous in his ladies and hischildren. His little bits of landscape, glimpses of houses. country 
roads, and so on, are wonderfally effective. A fine sense of the quiet humor of Irving runs through 
all, and one feels in reading him that he has found, for the first time, an adequate and sympathetic 
interpreter Caldecott and Irying will henceforth be associated together in our minds whenever 
we think of ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ and the ‘Sketch Book.’ ’’—[Mail and Express. 


Earlv Flemish Artists 


And their Predecessors on the Lower Rhine. By William M. Conway. With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Edition de Luxe, 





New Editions---Now Ready. 
Lanfreys History of Napoleon. 


History of Napoleon I. By P. Laufrey. A Translation made with the sanction of the 
Authur. New and oheaper edition. Four voiumes, crown 8vo, cloth, in box, $9. 


The Life of Victor Emmanuel. 


Victor Emmanuel II., First King of Italy. By G. 8. Gopi. 
$1.50. 


“The best biography of Victor Emmanuel extant, and one of the best books on the history of 
Italian unity.’’—[The American. 


New and cheaper edition. 


Important New Novels. 
By Mr. Henry James. 
The Princess Casamassima. 


By Henry James, Author of ‘‘ The Bostonians,” ‘ Roderick Hudson,” ete 
$1.75. 
“Not only the best of Mr. James’s novels, but one of the great novels of our times.”—[Boston 


12mo, cloth, 


acon, 

** He has added another to his list of strong original novels : abook of wider scope and stronger 
grasp than anything he has published since * The Portrait of a Lady.”\—[ Boston Transcript. 

** Here we have James at his best, where he shines forth as a literary artisan of the highest 
rank.”—[Morning Journal. 


By the Author of “John Inglesant.” 
Sir Percival. 


A Story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H. SHorruouse, Author of ‘“ John Ingle- 
gant,” etc. 12mo, $1. , 
“* A literary germ, as well asa beautiful story, without sensation or harrowing emotions, Itis 
such a story as the lover of pure literature will read with unalloyed pleasure.’’—[Boston Home 
al 
aie ulet story, yet one of intense interest. Its characters are few in number, but strongly and 
clearly drawn. he lack of the somstio element is more than atoned for by ita pathos, its 
ity, its naturalness ’—[Boston Times. 
ra In atmosphere of spiitant: ideal Christianity pervades the story, the influence of which the 
moet careful reader can scarcely escape . .. intensely interesting, and not unworthy, as regards 
purity of style and sincerity of purpose, to be compared with the author’s remarkable novel, 
* John Inglesant.’ *"—[(Sun. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
A Modern Telemachus. 


By Cnariotre M. Yonoz, Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” ‘* Heartsease,” etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“ The same touches of nature and art that have made her best-known novel a standard work, 
which many people read every three or four yeara, are to be found in the present volume.’’—[Jour- 
nal of Commerce. . y 

“ The story is absorbing In interest, and the adventures among tbe pirates‘andjin the pirate city 
are immensely exciting. Miss Yonge has written no more graceful and picturesque story than 
*A Modern Telemachus.’ *—(Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

" good and gifted author who has devoted her literary life to Christian beneficence has 
written nothing more curiously interesting than this strange narration.’’—[Philadelphia Evening 


10 New Books for the Young 


By the Author of “Oarrots,” “Us,” etc. etc. 
Four Winds Farm. 


By Mrs. Mo.esworta, author of “* Carrots,” ‘* Cuckoo Clock,” eto. 
Walter Crane. 16mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


Mr. A. C. Swinburne, in The Nineteenth Century, writes: “Since the death of George Eitot, 
there is none left whcse touch is so exquisite and masterly, whose love !s so thoroughly according 
to knowledge, whose bright end sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful. or so delightful as Mrs. 
Molesworth’s. Any chapter of the ‘ Cuckoo Clock,’ or the enchanting ‘ Adventures of Herr Baby.’ 
is worth a shoal of the very best novels dealing with the characters and fortunes of mere adulis.” 


Madam Tabby’s Establishment. 


By Karr. Charmingly illustrated by L. Wain. 16mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


The Necklace of Princess Fiormonde; 


And Other Stories. By Mary Dz Morean author of ‘Ona Pincushion.” 
tions by Walter Crane. Square 16mo, extra gilt, $1.25. 


* Seldom has a more charming series of fairy stories appeared than this little collection... . 
The refined and glancing wit, the alluring grace of style, und the intrinsic interest of the tales, 
will mark this as one of the popular Christmas gift-books.""— [Boston Traveller. 

f “ As simple ead s on charming patho. aia Sagpepned fairy tales, and each has a moral as apt as auy 
is) % ae ven S 
a. oh series of fairy serie, beautifully illustrated. ... Nothing could be nicer forthe 
young people.” —[Pittsburg Chronicle. 


With Illustrations by 


With Illustra- 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Holiday Presents sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 





The Christmas Number. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1886 
(Vol. 74, No. 439), 
Begioning a New Volume, 
CONTAINS: 


TWENTY-FIVE PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
Four Plate Cuts : 


SIX SHORT STORIES 
(Four of them Richly Illustrated); 


FIVE ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
This Namber complete in itself. 
NO CONTINUED ARTIULES. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Boyhood of Christ. 


By General Lew Watuace, Author of ‘ Ben- 


or.’’ Exquisitely Illustrated by A. BramtTor 
and L O. MERSON ; 


Sally in Our Alley. 
A Song by Henry Cargy. With Eleven Illus- 

trations by Epwin A. Aspgy, including the 
Frontispiece, ‘* When Christmas Comes ;”’ 


La Mere Venus. 
An Ont-door Study. By Grorer H. Bovanton, 
A.R.A. With Six Illustrations by the Author ; 


The Mouse-Trap. 


A Farce By W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated by 
C. 8. RENHART; 


Wood Notes. 
By Wri11am Hamitton Gizson With Six I]lus- 
trations from the Author’s Drawings; 


The Legend of Frey Bernardo. 
A Poem. By Ricnarp HENRY STopparRD. With 
Four Illustrations by Freperic Dietman ; 


Polly. 

A Southern Christmas Story. By THomas Nev 
os Pace. With Five llustrations by E. W. 
EMBLE ; 


The Legend of St. Nicholas. 
A Poem. By EizasetH WorMELEY LATIMER. 
Illustrated by Mary L Gow; 


The White Garden. 
By Harrier Lewis Brapiey. Illustrated by 
ALFRED FREDERICKS ; 


The King of Folly Island. 
A Story. By Saran O Jzwerr. Illustrated by 
F. DIELMAN ; 


The Cup of Death. 
A Plate Illustration. By Extiavu Vepper. With 
a Poem by Louise CHANDLER MOULTON ; 


“Inasmuch.” 


A Poem. By Wauiace Bruce. ILLUsTRATED by 
A. B. Frost ; 


Blind Willy. 
A Story. ByB L. Farsgon; 


Beryl’s Happy Thought. 


A Thanksgiving Story. By Buancne WILus 
Howarp; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georer Wrmuiam Curtis. 
‘* Merry Christmas to All !"—Lady Mavourneen’s 
Comments on American Courtesy.—The “Liter- 
ary Gang "’ and the “ Outsiders,” as seen from 
the Editor’s Sanctam —A Too Serious Inter- 
pretation of a Comical Situation.—A Field day 


= the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Assacia- 
tion. 


Editor’s Study. 

. By WitutusM Dean Howe ts. 

A Real American —Mr. Gosse’s * Raleigh.’’— 
Mrs. Dolly Madison : her Philosophy.—A New 

Theory of Snobbery —Gateley’s ‘“ World’s 

Frogress.’’—Subscription Books and the Book 

Agent’s Arts. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by Cuartes Dupuszy WARNER. 
Overdoing Christmas.— Kissing the Minister.— 

Coquetry’s Argument (CU. H. Tuarer).—Sitting 
Down with a Preacher (Per R. O'LevM).—A 
Forcible Suggestion.—Rhyme of a —— (Mrs. 
GEORGE ARCHIBALD).— Painting the Town Red. 
—Homesick Horses.—An Editor’s Mistake.— 
Convertible Terms.—Governor Randolph (Joun 
8. Patron!.—Der Oak und der Vine (CHARLES 
FoLLEN ADAMs).—Precedence at Bonnebouche 
Halil during the Holidays (full-page Illustration 
by Grorce Du MauRiER). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW JS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE 


Postage Free to subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE..............0s000 $4 00 

HARPER’S WEEKELY........ | a tees 400 

HARPER's BAZAR.. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ..... ...... 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 

weeks) ose0ahell e well 





Lists sent free on application. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks) ...... ae 15 00 
Lists sent free on application. 
Remittances should oe made awe Money 


When no time is specified, 8 will be 
begun with the current number. 

a” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, a 
the titles of between three and four thousan: 
pm gga will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 





112 Fourth Avenue, 


WOULD YOU? 


Would you like to know about 
all the new books and the bottom 
price for them ? 

Is there a bottom price for a 


book ? 


There is for every book, Nine 


out of ten it is Wanamaker’s. 
Wanamaker has got together 
one of the largest and best and 


book 
businesses in the United States, 


most carefully conducted 
perhaps already the largest. It 
will certainly be the largest within 
two years. In Philadelphia, that 
sleepy, unbookish colonial town. 
How has he done it ? 
the well. By 


books as he sells dry 


sy doing 
business selling 
ea ods, as 


low as he can. 

He isn’t an “ underseller.” That 
is, he doesn’t undertake to make 
lower than 


prices others. He 


doesn’t care what others do. He 


sells as low as he can. And he 
isn’t local. He sells all over the 
country. 

This is how the business is 
done. You send him three cents 


for Book News. [He gives noth- 


ing away. There would be no 


end to it.] 


Book News is a monthly maga- 
zine. The November number of 
forty pages is ready. There is a 
plate-paper portrait of Lowell, a 
sketch of his 


work, an 


essay or 
two, reviews, quotations from 
books, book-notes; but she gist 


of Book News 7s the price-list : 
eight pages of brief descriptions 
with Wanamaker’s prices. 

That eight pages is what you 
are after. 


See advertisement below. 


BOOK NEWS 


has won its success, no doubt, in 





great part by going almost for 


nothing, 25 cents a year ; of course 


at a loss, January 1 the price 
goes upto socents a year. We 
do not expect to make it any 


better. 


JoHN Wanamaker, Publisher, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Little One’s Own 


is a colored-picture paper that 
comes every Saturday all the year 
round ; 3 cents a number; $1.50 
a year. Four pages of colored 
pictures and four of easy reading 
a week. A safe indulgence and 
Not 
called high-seasoned. 


pleasant school. what is 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Pu blisher, 





Published by HABPEE 4 BROTHERS, Now York, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Georee Routledge & Sons’ 


New Jllustrated Books for the Holidays. 


LES MISERABLES. 


With nearly 400 illustrations by De Nevrville, Bay 
ard, end other emine: t artists. Royal 8vo, cloth 
board, 5 vols., each $3.0. 








This magnificentiy illustrated edition of Victor 
et 8 masterpiece is printed by De Vinue & 
the weli known prenters of “The Century’ 
penjudaen, and no pains has been spared to make it 
as periect as possible. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 


A Picturesque Survey of the United Kingdom and 
its Institutions. By P. Villars. Translated from 
the French by Penry Frith. Imperial 4to, gilt 
edges, with 60! illustrat'ons drawn expressly for 
this work by the best artiste, from photographs 
3 sketches taken on the spot. 650 pages. Cloth, 

10.00, 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


A Personal Memoir of his Early Art Career. By 

Henry Blackburn, author of “* Ay ae Folk,” 

* artists and Aribs,” etc With 172 tuls- page and 

other illustra ions by Kandoiph ¢ Calaecott. 4to, 
handsomely bound ia cloth, $6.00 


Also a Larg+ Paper Edi‘io*.¢f which 
copies have been printed Cl th extra, 
rough edges, $1010 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR 
WAKEFIELD 

With Prefatory Memoir by George Salntsburr, and 

114 colered illustrations by V. A Pursun Royal 

8vo. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, with 

appropriate designs in colors. and gilt top, $5. 


Three quarters levant morocco, gilt top, 
rough + dges 

Tree calf, git e dges, gilt in the round, 

Full levant morocco, > wil te edges, ans in the 
round, 12H 


This beautiful bo ok forms 
V. A. Porson’s han dso 
tior of Gativer se Trave 


only a few 
gilt top, 


OF 


sis 
10.00 


a companion ‘aise to 
e and very succresful edi 
* issued last sé .8on. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN OF THE 
CENTURY : 

Her Fashions, Seno. U sages. By Octave U zanne, 
author of * ‘Th Fan,’ "Toe Glove,’ Um- 
vrella,” end“ Tbe Muff.” Exquisitely illustrat- 
ed in colors, from de-isns by albert Lynch. En- 

graved by Eugene Gaujean. }brinted on hand 
made paper, Svo, cloth ¢ Xtra, gilt :op, in a box. 
gi5 Ww. 


As only 500 of these exquisite volumes have been 


printed out of whics3.v have been taken up by the 
Britih Market, the Am.rican market is strictly 
dimeted to 200 cop es, the type having been distrid- 
uted, 

THE HISTORY OF MANON LES- 


CAUT AND THE CHEVALIER 
DES GRIEUX. 

By the Abbé Prévost. With 225 original tllustra- 
tions and borders by Maurice Leloir, and 12 page 
et *bings reproduced by the Goupt process. Uni 
form with the Leloir¢d:tion of the “ Sentimental 
Journey.” In a cloth doubie portfolio, $20.00, 


Te Plates and Cuts are from designs by Maurice 
L-loir, drawn expressly tur this egition. The 12 
Sal page Etchings are rep oduced rom the original 

sketches of the artist by the phologravire ji 0cess Of 
Messrs. Goupit &Co The e are upwa ras of 22 Ea- 
gravings on word, in the formof the most charm 
ing head pieces ever seen in book p oduc 
STANDARD VOLUMES, 
PRIME MINISTERS 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

By George B-rnett Smitb, author of “ The Life and 
Times of Queen V tetoria,” ete., etc. Cloth, $3.00. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By George Barnett Smith. With Portraits and I!lus- 
trativus. The Jubilee Editioa, printed in com- 
memoratiou of the Fiftieth Year of Her Maj- 
esty’s keign. Cloth, : 3.0. 

STUDIES OF GREAT COM- 
POSERS. 

Being Sketches of the Lives of the 
of Ancieat au i Muvera limes 
Parry, Mus. vos. With portraits. 


$1.%5. 


won, - 


THE OF 


Great Musiclans 
By C. Huvert H. 
12m0, cloth, 


ROUTLEDGE S 


RUUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S 
ANNUAL FOR 1887. 
Edited by Edmund Routledge. 25th yearof publica 
tion. 8vo, cloth, ¢2.50. 
EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL FOR 
1887. 
Edited by Alicia Amy Leith. 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
LITTLE WIDE AWAKE FOR 1887. 


Edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. With illustrations 
and colored frontispiece. 15th year of pubiica- 
tion. 4to cloth, §2.uWu ; boards, $1.50. 


ANNUALS FOR 1887. 


With many illustra 


For sale by al booksellers, or mailed, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Choice Literature! 
Artistic TUustrations! 


TQVHE FAMILY FLIGHTS, BY EDWARD 
}VEKETT Hale aud Miss SusAs HALE, writen 
during reai j urneyings in the countrics described. 


A Family Flight Through Mexico, 
A Family Flight Around Home. 
A Family Flight Over Egypt. 

A Family Flight Through spain. 
A Family Flight Through France. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 





First (January) Number Ready December 15th. 


SCOPE.--SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be in the widest sense a magez'ne of 
general literature ; and its maim purpose will be to bring together not only good 
reading, but literature of lasting value. 


ILLUSTRATION .—E£ach num 


ner which shal! be in the best sense ¢/ 


ber will be fully illustrated, and {na man- 
lustrative of the text. The artistic side of 


the mag z'ne will represent the most spirited, sincere, and original work. 


Among the many interesting and i 


mportant papers to be printed in the 


Magaz ne during the first year are the remarka)le series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


theexistence of which has only recently become 
publicly known, and concerning which the 
greatest expectation and curiosity bave been 
aroused. Their importance and interest will 
more than justify this. Nothing more charac- 
teristic or of greater autoblograpbic value has 
been published, and no such study of the great 


EX-MINISTER E, B, WASHB 


novelist’s Jife has been hitherto possible. Fac- 
similes of unpublished drawings will accompany the 
Letters. 

Several articles giving very striking personal 
views of great historic events and periods; 
notable among them 


URNE’S REMINISCENCES OF 


THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


told by him from his papers, private diaries, and 
personal recollection of an experience abso'utely 
unique, as he was the only member of the Diplo- 
matic Corps remaining in the city and in communi: 


cation with the changing governments during this 
whole period. Th» articles will all be fully illus- 
trated from original material in the author’s posses- 
sion. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U. S. Minister of France atthe clese of the last cent 
ury, will give an idea of the interesting and piquant | 
lectures of soctal life and eharacters of the tine of 
the Fr nch Revolution, which exist among the 
great unpublished portio sof the Morris papers that 
ate tu his residence in Paris. 


la Fiction there will be many notable attractions 
The publishers expect to begin during the present 
year the publication of a striking novel, which has 
been arranged for with 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will also contribute asborter story to an early 
number. 


With the earliest numbers will be begun a ver. 


strong and orizinal 7 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


entitled “ Seth's Brother's Wife,” the scene of which 


A STORY, BY 


which bas to do with a most interesting ah of | 
New York life. will prove especially a‘tractive and 
original in its subject and method. It is illustrated 
Among the other interesting feasures of the first 
numbers will be : 
A Novelette by 
J. 8. of Dale (F. J. Stimson). 
SHORT SIORIES by 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
T. A. Janvier (Ivory Brack, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Octave Thauet, 
H. H. Boyesen, 
Margaret Crosby, 
and many other well-known authors besides nota- 
ble stories by new writer. 


$3.00 A YEAR; 25 


Persons subscribing now will receive 


is laid in a new field—Central New York. 


H. 0, BUNNER, 


by A B. Frost, Hopkinton smith, and George Whar 
ton Edwards. 





| Francis A. W alker contributes a striking article 
on SOCIAL'sM 


| Rev. Wiltiam Haves Ward (Editor of “The 
| Indepen‘ent”’), writes of the BABYLO®IAN SE4L- 
CYLINDERS—the paper will be beautifuily illus- 
trated ; 


John ©. Ronea gives an exquisitely tltustrated 
paper upon EXistTine@ LIKENBSSES OF C.28aR; 


Capt. F. V. Greene, U.S €&ngtneers, a suggestive 
article on our Coast Defenses ; 


| | Edw' n H. Blashflelé a mort interesting study in 
art history with draw/ngs by the author, 


Meny other important illustrated articles and 
papers upon literary topics, €tc., etc , are reserved 
lor later announcement. 








CENTS A NUMBER. 


the first number as soon as published. 


Remittanees should be made by check or money ordcr 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW 


YORK. 





FOWLER & WELLS’ 


A back number as sample r~ 
a list of books on Phrenolo 


genould AMERI 


ad the 





‘FREE! 
MOTHERS" 


Agents warted for our Books. Address, FOWL 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Health, etc. Address on 


ICAN KINDERGARTEN 


pe Re] devoted to the care and culture s _—_— children, including an 
iluateeced Supplement for the children, 


#1 00 


year: sample only 10 cts 
ER & WELLS CO. Y 


754 Broadway, N 





The Best Illustrated Magazine in the Wor 
FOR YOUTH and THE naling 


If you want Lighty Tages * month frosh from the 
pers of the ablest and most Popular Writers of | 
Am rica, subscribe for 


WIDE AWAKE (Only $2.40 @ year.) 


(Now in its 23d volume.) 


WIDE AWAKR has the best stories, the best poems, 


the best practical aud instructive articles, and only 
the best. It has over 300 beautiful pictures yearly. 
Three Extra Numbers Free. 
Three numbers, Sept., Oct., Nov., will be sent <4 
toevery new subsc ber remitting $2.40 before D 
25, with @ reqoest for the extra numbers, Reoctmen 


free to intending subscribers, The remittance must 
be sent direct to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


NOW READY: 
Book |. Fantine. Book Il. 


Book Ill. Marius, 





Cosette. 


Inthe superb new Illustrated edition of Victor 


Hugo’s masterpiece, 


LES MISERABLES. 


With nearly FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRA- 


. ROSDOMSITG Readings, 


Selections from the Psalms and Other Script: 
ures in the Revised Version, for Respon- 
sive Reading in Church Services and 
on Special Occasions. 





EDITED BY 


Rey. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D, 


Bound substantially in cloth ; 132 pages. 
Price per copy, 50 cents. To churches, for 
| introduction, a discount of 25 per cent. 


‘Christmas Concert Exercise, 
“THE CHRISTMAS GOSPEL.” 


By M. C. HAZARD. 
With ORIGINAL MUSIC by 
JOHN W. TUFTS. 

Price, 5 cts. 


TIONS by De Neuville, Bayard, and other emi- | 


nent French artists. 


This new edition of “ Les Miserables" is the | 


first to present to English readers the greatest 


work of tbe greatest modern French writer {na _ 


form befitting its grandeur and beauty. Itis 


printed by De Vinne & Co, the well known | 


printers of “*The Century” magazine, and no 
pains have been spared to make it as perfect as 
possible. 

(The two remaining books to follow December 1. } 


George Routledge & Sons, New York. ' 


Congregational §. §. & Pub. Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


—_—— 


| The most successful juvenile book within the past 
five years is said to be 


Five Little Peppers nd How They 
Grew, $1.50. 
A tenth edition is now ready. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607- 
1885. By Cuarves F. Ricnarpson, Professor 
of Literature in Dartmouth College Part I 
(complete in itself), The Development of 
American Thought. 550 pages, Svo, half 
leather, $3.00. 

In this volume the author (of whose “ Primer 
of American Literature” some 50,050 copies have 
been sold) traces the progress of American prose 
literature from its bumble beginnings to the pres- 
ent time, in the various departments of history, 
politics, theology, philosophy, the essay, criti- 
cism, science, humor, ete. 

(Part II., completing the work, will be de- 
voted to Fiction and Poetry.) 


THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. 
By Artaur Gitman. Forming the tenth vol 
ume in the Story of the Nations series. With 
72 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $1 50, 

The previous volumes in this popular series are : 

“Chaldea,” by Ragozin; “The Jewa,"’ by 

Hosmer ; ** Greece,’ by Harrison ; ** Rome,” by 

Gilman ; “Germany,” by Baring-Gould; ‘* Nor- 

way,” by Boyesen; “‘Spsin,’’ by Hale; ‘ Car- 

thage,” by Church; * Hungary,” by Vambéry, 
The following will be :** Ancient Egypt,” by 

Rawlinson ; ‘' Alexander's Empire,” by Mahaffy; 

“Moors in Spain,” by Lane Poole, and ‘* The 

Normans,”’ by Miss Jewett. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St , New York. 


New elassified catalogue (130 pp) sent on 
receipt of stamp. List of fall publications sent 
on application. 


NEW BCOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 


DYLS AND PASTORALS. Original poems by 
Celia Thaxter. Full-page engravings by 
Smedley, Garret, Shirlaw, Taylor. Volkmar, 
etc Popular edition, selected from the Zdi- 
tionde Luxe. Octavo, cloth, gilt, $3. 

OUTH IN TWELVECENTURIES Twenty- 
four brilliant pictures of youthin} race types 
and aaw by F. Childe Hassam_ Verses 
by M. E. B. Popular edition, including all 
drawings and poems of Edition de Luze. $2. 


HE MINUTEMAN. A ballad of * The Shot 
Heard Round the World.’ By Margaret 
pictures by Hy Sandham, and four photo- 





Sidney. Withastirrmg accompaniment of 
gravures in colors, $1.50. 


YE O-BABY BALLADS. The most beautiful 
* Color Bok” of the year. Hallags by 
Charlies Stuart Pratt (editor of Wipe 
AWAKE). Exquisite water colur, by P.Childe 
Hassam. Covers in colors and gold. $2. 
ONNETS From the Portuguese. Mrs. 

brownirg’s immortal love sonnets, in a 
setuing ” rich and dignified that the book is 
sure to be a favorite holiday and wedding 


gift. in vellum, cloth and gold, $1.50. 
as SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
LOCKS BY NIGHT. Finely illustrated 
akaaaen Hymns and Carols. by Whittier, 
Miss Mutoch, plea A Heber, Herrick, 
Keble, etc. Morocco, gi lt, $3. 
HRISTMAS DAY and TAK OLDEN 
CHRISTMAS Twosouvenirs for the Ubrist- 
mas time. from Charlies Kingsley and Sir 
Walter Scott Each finely illustrated and 
bound. Price, 75 cents 
fold by all booksellers, Muiled, pestpaid, by the 
pudlishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 
Eminent Authors of the 19th 
OS Oe hy A Seem $2 00 
The Labor Movement in Amer- 





Ro iste. esos ieh wh ali. 1 50 
Meditations of a Parish Priest 1 25 
Silent Times...................... 1 25 
Her Majesty’s Tower. 2 vols. 3 50 
Princes, Authors, and States- 

MC cLawier aaea non ba du oc eeaecee-s 2 75 
The Marquis of Penalta........ 1 50 
Crime and Panishment........ 1 50 
Anna Karenina................... 1 75 
Childhood, Boyhood and 

p Sy Ts Spey or, Oe ee Pere 1 50 
My Religion.................... .. 100 
Taras Bualba...................... 1 00 
St. John’s Eve.................... 1 25 
Great Masters of Russian Lit- 

| TT TT Ty eee eee 1 25 
Initials and Pseudonyms....... 5 00 


For sale by ali booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. OROWELL & OOMPANY, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








Three recent books by MaRGaRer SipNEy, are 
ety and Other New England Stories, 
adults, $1.5. Two Modern Little Princes 
people, $1. The 





Sie olsen pa 
0) 
day binding: ¢ 31.50. y Ulustrated poem in Holl- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE AMERICAN NOVEL 


OF THE YEAR. 


A PLUCKY ONE. 


By Mrs. Gro. E, @rencer, Author of “Salt Lake 
Fruit,” ** The Story of May,” etc., etc. 1 vol- 
ume, 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.25. 
“Thoroughly Amertean in its character, scenes, 

incidents. and descriptions—pure in tons and yet 

true tolife. A-vivid pleture of mining life in Ne- 


vada at the present time, based on personal expert- 
ence, and mainly on absolute facts.’ 


ELECTRICITY 


In the Service of Man, A Popular and Practl- 
cal Treatise on the Applications of Electricity 
in Modern Life. Fromthe German of Dr Al- 
fred Ritter von Urbanitzky. Edited with co- 
pious additions by R Wormeri, D.Sc, M.A. 
1 volume octavo, nearly 850 illustrations, cloth 
extra. Price, $6. 

“No richer work than this on the application of 

Electricity to modern life has ever 3 Oe It 


amounts to a Cyclopedia of its kind.”— ur- 
nal of Commerce. 


ENGRAVING. 


Its Origin. Processes. and History. By Le V1- 
comTB Henrt DELABORDB. nelated by 
R. A M. STEVENSON. with an additional chap- 
ter om English Engraving,by Wiritiam WaLgcER 
1 vol , 12mo, over 100 engravings. Price, $2 
This is a new volume in The Fine Art Labrary, 

complete list of which will be sent free on ap >lica- 

tion. 











NOW READY “ewdeserip-| 4 


tive (ata- 


logue of Publications, which will be sent free to 
any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


HALF-HOURS 


WITH THE 


Best American Authors. 


Tu1s work embraces contributions from the 
pens of the leading writers of our country ‘living 
and deceased). among whom are incinded Miss 
L M. Alcott, Henry Ward Beecher, Bryant, Will 
Carleton, Alice Cary, Cooper, 8S M. “lemens 
(Matk Twain), Helen Hunt, Dr. O. W. Holmes 
Irving, Henry James, Jr , James Kassel! | owell, 
Longfellow, Motley, »m. H to tt, James 
Parton. Francis Parkham, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. Bayard Taylor, Charlies Dudley Warner, 
Whittier, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Richard Grant 
White, and manyocthers. Selected and arranged 
by CHARLES MORRIS. 


Ccmplete in four crown octavo volumes of 
about 600 pages each. Cloth, gilt tep, $7. Half 
morveco, $10. Three quarters calf, $13. 


FIRST STEPS 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, 


Seven Parts ia one 16mo volume, or ip Four 
Books, a3 follows: Book One Natural History 
of Apimals Book Two Plants, Stones, and 
Rocks Book Three Physics and Chemistry, 
Book Four. Anatomy and Physiology. Re- 
vised and Corrected by P: of. Wm. B, Greene. 
Witn 80 iliustrations Complete tn one vol- 
ume. iémo Cloth, 75 cents; or in separate 
volumes, 30 cents each 
The sale of this book in France, in less than three 

years reached 0,000 copies! The well-known anil. 

ity of the author 38 dispisyed in the manner in 
which he hax simplified the most difficult subject-. 
“ any intelligent child would read this book with 
great i~terest and absorb from it a vast amount of 
useful koowledge.”—{Pnilaceiphia Inquirer. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, ou 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


R SINGER (for Singtug Classes) con- 
by =? - Low Cnoruses, secular and sacred. 
& cts., $6 per dozen. 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, 4 new collection, fs 
filled with: briliiant Anthems and Choruses. $1, 
ozen. 


SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many 
attractive 4 part sengs, very effective tor public 
singing. 6 cts., $6 per dozen. 


S°NGS OF PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) pro 
vide Mberally*for festive orcasions in Sunday- 
school or social life. 35 cts., 3 60 per dozen. 


KING WINTER (© cts., $3 per dozen), by L. O. 
Emerson, and 


) PING (30 cts., $8 per dozsn) by 
caugannare nicest kind of Ximas Cantatas, 
and quite new; and the 


BIRPADAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents), by Rosa- 
bel, isa new and well-arrangea Ch: istinas Serv- 
ice. 

Buy these books in time for thorough practice! 
sania Ghante Masks ah 
ent pieces, cos U cts. per ) 
P y beaut ful Carols. and 


many thé geueral seléc- 
tion, em a t deal of the most popular 
choral m' in the world. Send for lists Send 


retail price of any book, and receive it by mail. 


OLIVER DITSON & 0O., Boston. 


C. BH. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


New Books Now Ready : 
The Dragon, Image, and Demon ; 


Or, the Three Religions of China—CON- 
FUCIANISM, BUDDHI- M, and TAO- 
ISM-—aiving an account of the Mythology, 
Idolatry, and Demonolatry of the Chinese. 
By the Rev. H. C. DuBosse—14 years a Mis- 
sionary in China. With 188 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS—ENGRAVED IN CHINA, 
Crown octavo volume. beautifally bourd. 
Cloth, boards, full gilt side, ete., $2. 

“ The writer has drawn h’s water from native 
wells, the facts being mostly .athered from Chinese 
sources. The pen is not held by one seatet ina 
professor's study, but by a pain man who daily 
walks ‘o and fru among idolaters, and testrifies (f 
what he has seen and heard, written in a plain 
style, 8» that the young as wel as the old may 
understand it.’"—[Au'hor's Preface. 


Anecdotes Illustiative of Old 
Testament Texts, Pv = 


volume of the 
“Clerical Library.” Crown 8yo, $1 £0. 

** Great naing have been taken in the compilation 
of this vo ume to go to original s urces and many 
volumes have been examined with the view of making 
tt as fresh a collection as possibie.”’ 


The Miraculous Element of the 
ee Ss ee. 


Uniform with same author's 
* Parabolic Teaching of Christ.” Octayo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“ An exhaustive discussion of the question of the 
New Testament Miracles. Itisarich addition to 
our apologetic literacure, which every Biblical stu- 
pal ga desire to add to his l.brary.”"—[Z:0n's 
erald, 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B'way, N.Y. 








LAUDES DOMINI 
SPIRITUAL SONGS 


DO MODERN 


CHAS. S. ROBINSON. D. D, 





THE CENTURY CO 


NEW YORK 














NEW ETCHINGS. 


“ CHORISTER BOYS,” ak original etching by 


F. M. Spiegle. 


“THE WELCOME STEP,” arter a painting 


by Jennie Brownscombe; a compamon to 
“Watching and Walting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ‘*Klackner’s Publications’’ are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “Proofs and 
Prints.’’ 


C. KLACKNER, 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


T BOOKS CURIOUS, 
MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK. 


586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St,, | 
near City Hall Park, New York. 








rm 





eet Stories of Setonce, Wenter Stories 
ender ries rave’ 
ed choles books for young e, fully i!us- | 
trated, While Copstpating as a nove: they are exact | 
as to facts worth knowing. Just issued at $1.50 





The Atlantic Monthly!The Best Holiday Books. 


FOR 1887 


Will contain. In addition to the beat Short Sto 
ries, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, 
two Serial Stortes : — 

The Second Son, 
By MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. ALDRICH 


Paul Patoff, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Autbor of ** A Roman Singer, ’’* Mr. Isaacs," etc. 


Papers on American History, 
By JOHN FISKE, 
Whose previous papers have been eo interesting, 
full of information, and generally popular. 


French and English, 
A continuation of the admirable papers compar- 
ing the French ard English peoole, 
By P. G. HAMERTON, 


Essays and Poems, 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Occasional Papers, 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Contributions may be expected from Joun 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, THOMAS Y ENTWORTHI 
HicGiInson, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, E. © 
STEDMAN, Harriet W PRESTON, SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, CHARLES EGBERT ( RADDOCK, ARTHUR 
SHERBURNE Barpy, HENRY Canor Lopag, Epiru 
M. THomas, Horace E Scupper, Grorce E 
WoopBERrRY, GEORGE FRE) ERIC PARSONS, MAU 
rics Thompson, Lucy Larcom, ( BLIA THAXTER, 
JOKN BurRROUGHS, JAMES FREEMAN ¢ LARKE, 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, BRADFORD TORREY, 
and many others. 


TERMS: $4 a year; 35 cents a number. 


The November avd December numbers of the 
Atlantic will be sent free of charge to new sub- 
acribers whose subscriptions are received be- 
fore December 20th, 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 


sender, and therefore remi tances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Quartos for young people by MARGARET 
SIDNEY. 


The Golden West, as Seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 


Everything in this volume is fresh and unhack 
neyed, and presented in the au'hor’s fascinating 
style Boards, $1.75; cloth, $225 Wharthe Seven 
Did; or, The Doings of the Wordsworth ¢ Inb, 
is read again and again. Many Wordsworth Clubs 
have been formed, and are doing deeds of charity 
on the modelinthisbook Boards. $1.75; cloth, $2 25 
Who Told It wo Me. A most stirring tale of 
school life in New England. So graphic are some of 
the touches that one can hardly believe {ft is fiction. 
Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 


He Fell in Love with 
His Wife. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The more I think over the book the better I like it 
in allits parta) Upon th» whole, I think that Mr. 
Koe has written the best Americsn novel that has 


been published this year.—{Julian Hawthorne in 
the N. Y. World, 


DODD, MEAD & OOMPANY, New York. 


WOonDEREUVU L 
SUCCESS. 


Demorest’s Monthly. 


Containing Stories, Poems, and other Literary at- 
tractions, combining Artistic, Selentific,and House 
hold matters. Lliustrated with O igin«l Steel ¥n- 

ravings, Photogravures Oil Pictures, and fine 








Voodcuts, making it the Model Magazine of amer- | 


ica. 

We also propose to give considerable attention to 
the Grand Prohibition Party movement as one of 
= moet important and live moral issues of the 


ay. 
Each number contains an order, entitling the 
holder to the selection of any pattern fllustrated in 
the fashion department in that number, in any of 
the sizes manufactured mektog p*tterns during the 
year of the value of over three dollars 
Send twenty cents for the current number with 


Pattern Coupon, and you will certainly subseribe } 


Two Dollars for a yeor and get ten times its value. 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, PUBLISHER. 
17 E. 148t.. New York. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Pustmasters. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
| washed like white bose. 





Never fade nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
or clothing. Ladies’ Lisle 
\ and votton Hose, ® cents 
to $1.50 per pair. Children’s 
5S) cents to $1. Sent by 
mail Cotton and Iifrle 
Hose dyed for 2% cents per 
pair, 
E,W, PECK & CO., 
$27 Broadway, 
Let, 2ist and 22d Sts.. 
New York City. 







WIDE AWAKE. Volume U, 

This beautiful volumo ia rich ia 8 ories, Pal- 
lads, special illustrated articles, Adventures, 
History, and Art features by the most ropular 
authors ard artists. Among its sp-ctalties are 
short stories by “HH 1” ard M's Jessie Fre- 
mont, and acomplete serial stury, “ How the 
Middiea Set up Shop,” by Mrs. A. DT. Whit- 
ney, etc,etc. Boards, $175: cloth, $2.25. 


THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. 
Edited by Mra. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). 
With its graphic pictures, dainty verse, enter- 
tain!ng stories and instructive sketches and tales, 
awakening an interest in every direction § It is 
full of suggestions for home education and for 
those who feel the responsibilities of their rela- 


tions to the young ia home or school Boards, 
$125: loth, $175 
|OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
| 1886, 

A notable feature of this attractive anvual is 
its seventy four full page pictures, and nearly 
200 smaller illustrations The ext is designed 
for the delight and information of your gest 
readers, including short stories, poems bits of 


travel. and aninal life A serial entitled ** Me 

and My Dolls,” by the popuiar Engli-h writer, 
$i T. Meade. Quarto. Boa'ds, $1.25; cloth, 
175 


BABYLAND, ’86. Boards, 75 cts.; 
Cloth, $1. 


This beautiful Annual for the Nursery is 
radiant with pictures of bonny bahy life and its 
stories and jingles ring with sweet glee and 
Jaughter. Ail the merry rogueries possible fur 
jvycus babies to plan have here a chronicle. 


The above books for sa’e by Booksellers, or 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lisher. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 





TO MAKE LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY, 
We send the Delightful Story. Tressy’s Christmas 
by Margaret Sidney, toany child whose address is 
sent to us with a 2ve!t+stamp for mailing. 

D. LOLHKOP & CO., Boston. 
The best Magazines are Babyland, 50 cta; Wide 
Awake, $2 40; Our Little Men and Women, § ; The 
Pansy, $layear. Send to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Bos‘on. 


illustrat. d 82 page Christmas Greeting Free. 





“FAMOUS” 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Poor Boys who Became Fa- 


i 
Girls who Became Famoas.... 1 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.. 1! 

1 





The Christmas Country. F 5u 
|The Rollo Books, 14 vols ...1200 
| The Jonas Books, 6 vols.... . 500 
|The Lucy Books, 6 vols 5 00 


For sale by all bookseller 
‘THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


| 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FéMILY, 


Entertaining, Instructive, and Amusing 
Reading. 


A First-Class Magazine, $1.50 per Year. 


OLUB TERMS: FOUR COPIES, $5.00, 
POSTPAID. 


Additions to Club; at pro rata price, $1 25 each 
per year. 


For Sale by Periodical Dealers, Price,15 cts. 
A Sample Copy mailed on receipt of Ten 


Cents. That is the best way to Test Its 
Merits. 


Address G. W. STUDLEY, Pub’r, Boston, Mass, 


AS En T ow is the time 
: oN to begin tak- 
a) anling Sr. Nicu- 
pS loras. “Itisa 
lan source of de- 
[a “2338 light toall boys 
and girls, while older people, 
into whose sight it comes, 
will find it difficult to keep 
their hands off it.” 




















- PRIESTLEY'S =CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


‘Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
fal folas of Indian draperies; and the new Siik-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 


the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 


in and out of mourning. 


None genuine untess rolled on a yellow * Varnished 


' Board,”’ show!Ing the graia of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 
They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 


City by Lord & Ey Stern 
Simpeon, Crawford 


ros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Aliman & Co., 
Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 








Sa. 
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THE HUME CASE. 


HE Hume case, as it has come to be known, has 

entered, since the meeting at Des Moines, upon a 
new stage. In order to make this clear, we recall to 
our readers the previous facts in the case. Mr. Hume, 
for elght years a successful missionary in India, under 
the Board, is at home ona furlough. During last sum- 
mer, speaking at an alumni dinner at Andover Semtf- 
nary, he indicated sympathy with those who entertain 
the hypothesis of a future probation for such as have 
never heard of Christ in this life, and his belfef that it 
would not impair, but rather aid, the work of the mis- 
sionary. In consequence of this utterance objections 
were presented to the Committee against his return ; 
and when his case was presented by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Dr. Clark, in September, it was voted to defer 
action upon it, and no time was fixed for taking it up 
again. The United Church of New Haven, of which 
Mr. Hume is a member, adopted—without, it should be 
added, Mr. Hume’s previous knowledge—a protest 
against this action of the Prudential Committee ; but 
this protest did not reach the Prudential Committee 
until after its last session before the annual meeting of 
the Board ; and this fact being communicated to the 
United Church by Dr. Alden, the Home Secretary, the 
protest was forwarded to the President of the Board, at 
Des Moines, by whom it was communicated to the 
Business Committee. It was then publicly explained 
that the Prudential Committee had not refused to send 
Mr. Hume back, but had simply deferred action ; and 
the Board thereupon unanimously instructed the Pru- 
dential Committee to take up his case, and act promptly 
upon it, at the same time recommending the Committee 
**to seek to the utmost of its power an adjustment of 
the case.” A resolution was also unanimously adopted 
at the same meeting recommending to the Prudential 
Committee ‘‘ to consider in difficult cases, turning upon 
the doctrinal views of candidates for missionary service, 
the expediency of calling a council of the churches, to 
be constituted in some manner which may be deter- 
mined by the good judgment of the Committee, to pass 
upon the theological soundness of the candidate.” This 
statement brings the report of the case down to the 
close of the meeting at Des Moines. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S ACTION. 


The new Prudential Committee, consisting in the 
main of the same members who constituted the Com- 
mittee the previous year, referred the case to a special 
committee, whose report, accepted by the Pruden- 
tial Committee October 26, has been communicated to 
the United Church and the corporate members of the 
Board. The first part of this report is occupied with a 
defense of the action of the Prudential Committee of 
last year in deferring the case of Mr. Hume till after the 
meeting at Des Moines. The close of the report, which 
alone deals with the question now before the Committee 
—what it will do to comply with the instruction of the 
Board to seek to the utmost of its power an adjustment, 
and an early adjustment, of the case—tis as follows : 


** We deem it in place to state that, as understood by us, 
the Prudential Committee, during a period of over seventy 
years, has in no instance been responsible for anything by 
which the ecclesiastical position of a missionary was com- 
promised. They have had occasion in some instances, for 
sufficient reasons, torecall brethren from the field ; to post- 
pone the return of others ; to decline finally sending back 
others, and not to send out at all yet others,even after receiv- 
ing appointment: but never hav= they instituted or been a 
party to church discipline, nor to action that contemplated 
the ministerial position of a missionary. Christian and 
clerical standing has always been left to the spontaneons 
action of appropriate bodies. Missionary qualifications, 
general and specific, have, however, from the first been sub- 
mitted’to the judgment of the Board’s official Rooms. Grave 
and delicate as that responsibility is, the exigencies of the 
service have seemed to require that those who are called by 
the Board to administrative duties should be thus intrusted ; 
and that, exercising all the wisdom which might be derived 
from human and divine sources, they should accept the 
burden thus put upon them. If, as suggested, there has 
been in the present instance ‘a usurpation of ecclesiastical 
prerogative,’ a failure to refer ‘the case to a competent 
body,’ and so an ‘act of injustice,’ we can only say that 
nevertheless the Prndential Committee have herein acted 
according to immemorial, well-known, and sanctioned 
usage, That which from the outset has been the accepted 
sentiment and practice in this regard was formulated at an 
annual meeting of the Board nearly twoscore years since, 
was published to the world, and till now has continued un- 
challenged : ‘The Board does not assume to decide upon 
the fitness of an Individual to be a minister of the Gospel ; 
but it is their duty to decide, and that intelligently, on his 
original and continued fitness to be sustained by the funds 
committed to their disposal,as a missionary to the hea- 
then.’ 

“The excellences of character possessed by our brother, 
the Rev. Mr. Hume, are fully appreciated by us. The high 
esteem in which himself and the family to which he belongs 
is held by the United Church in New Haven, and by numer- 
ons other friends elsewhere, is not forgotten by us, and will 

not fail'to be regarded when his case shal] be further cop- 





sidered. That, however—owing to the deplored sickness 
and absence of the Senior Secretary—cannot suitably be 
done at this time. In such further consideration of Mr. 
Hume’s case the remaining documents, which were referred 
to your Committee, will also receive due attention. 

* Boston, October 26, 1886.”" 

ACTION OF THE CHURCH. 

This report was duly presented to the United Church 
of New Haven, and on the 9th of November it unani- 
mously adopted and sent to the Prudential Committee 
the following reply : 

New Haven, Conn., November 10, 1886. 
To the Prudential Committee of the A. B.C. F. M.: 


DEAR BRETHREN,—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter to the United Church, in answer to one sent by 
it urging the speedy return of the Rev. Robert A. Hume—a 
member of the church in good and regular standing—to his 
field in India. 

Your letter has been read to the church, and we are 
delegated by it to acknowledge its receipt, and toreturn the 
following answer. 

While we do not view all the points in your letter in the 
same light in which they are regarded by the Committee, 
and while we see as yet no reason for changing our view of 
the real significance of your action in deferring Mr. Hume’s 
return as interpreted to him by the late chairman of your 
Committee, we have no desire to justify our action by enter- 
ing into the details of the history of the case, believing that 
such discussion would be profitiess and foreign to the main 
object, namely, the return of Mr. Hume to India. In this 
connection we only desire to state that Mr. Hume is in no 
way responsible for the action of the church, and did not 
know that it had been proposed until it was taken. We 
venture to express again our hope and request that, in view 
of the action at Des Moines in Mr. Hume’s case, the 
Prudential Committee will see its way clear to permit his 
speedy return to India. But if any objections or protests 
against him of a theological nature are in the hands of the 
Committee, which lead them to shrink from the responsibil- 
ity of coming to an early and favorable decision, we should 
be glad to ald the Committee in bringing the whole matter 
to a decision in the way named by the resolution of Mr. 
Blatchford, and since urged by Dr. Hopkins—the President 
of the Board—in The Christian Union, November 4; namely, 
by calling a properly constituted council to advise upon 
the points over which there is hesitation. 

As you inform us that you have sent your letter to us to 
the corporate members of the Board, we will take the liberty 
of sending to them a copy of this letter. 

With Christian salutations, 


T. T. MunGER, Pastor. 
SaMUEL G.THORN, ) 
| All of the Deacons pres- 


R. J. MIner. 
Henry W. THOMPSON. { ent at the meeting. 
8. H. BaRNUM. J 


This, we believe, states all the facts in the case up to 
this date. On the facts thus presented our readers will 
find some comments on our editorial pages. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


R. FREDERIC GORE, for many years Secretary 
of the London Coffee Public-House Association, 
and editor of the “ Coffee Public-House News,” is now 
in this city, and will speak in the rooms of the Church 
Temperance Society, 16 Fourth Avenue, on Friday 
evening, November 19, at elght o’clock. Mr. Gore 
comes indorsed as a man who thoroughly understands 
the practical workings of the English coffee-house sys- 
tem, and his address will be in the nature of a shop talk 
telling how English coffee-houses have been managed 
so as to prove good business investments. 





The saloon-keepers in Lacrosse, Wisconsin, are de- 
manding the enforcement of alJ Sunday laws. This 
they are doing in order to break down the efforts of the 
Law and Order League to close the saloons on Sunday. 
The Mayor has issued a proclamation announcing that 
the laws would be strictly enforced against any person 
or any corporation doing any kind of business on Sun- 
day. Sunday before last the telephone office was closed, 
the telegraph office was ordered to transact no business 
except to receive and send government signals,and a large 
number of printers, street-car employees, laborers at the 
gas-works, etc., were arrested. Those who wish to 
bring ‘‘ blue laws” into disrepute talk of arresting mem- 
bers of church choirs who are paid for their singing. 


The temperance workers in Warsaw, N. Y., have sent 
a circular to every temperance organization in the State 
calling attention to the defective nature of the present 
local option law. In the local election in Warsaw last 
spring 8 temperance Board of Excise was elected, but 
they found themselves practically helpless, inasmuch as 
the brewers immediately established a bottling depot ia 
the village, and proceeded to sell beer in quantities of 
five gallons and over. A movement has been set on foot 
to petition the Legislature to alter the law so that 
villages may prohibit the liquor traffic altogether. 





In an article in “‘ Work and Wages” Mr. George E. 
M'Neill, who is probably the leading thinker among the 





Massachusetts Knights ‘of Labor,’speaks as follows of 
the effect of poverty upon intemperance : 


‘The drinking habits of the people are consequent largely 
upon the conditions of life. There is some truth in the say- 
ing that ‘liquoris meat without bones.’ The liquor habit 
is born of a demand for an artificial stimulant, consequent 
upon the lack of suflicient natural, healthful stimulant, of 
proper food, and physical and mental exercise. It furnishes 
the opportunities of a social life tothe extreme classes of 
society. The barroom is the clnb of many workingmen: a 
place of resort for social expression. The organized labor 
movement is accomplishing more than all other forms of 
organization, both in the direction of furnishing opportuni- 
ties for social gatherings and the stimulant of awakened 
thought. 

** A Scotch physician once said thatif he could control 
the kitchen he conld abolish the barroom. This is an 
extreme statement, but contains much truth. 

** We could have added to the control of the kitchen the pro- 
viding of the parlor and the sitting-room with those attrac- 
tions from which a tired man could not be easily tempted. 
The abolition of the drink habit will come from the increased 
leisure and increased wealth that progress is sure to bring. 
Every effort to eliminate this terrible waste meets with the 
approval of a!l who desire the elevation of the toiler.” 





The Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon contributes an 
article to the November *‘ Forum” on the subject of 
** Prohibition, So Called.” He speaks as follows of what 
he calls “‘ the fundamentally vicious moral conception ” 
upon which the prohibitory arguments are based : 

‘* Among the tenets of what may be called the reformed- 
drunken ethics mnst be reckoned these : That drunkenness 
is no sin, but only a misfortune ; that no one is to Wlame for 
an act when heis tempted intoit; thatthere is no sin except 
tempting. These are not formally enunciated by the Pro- 
hibitionist orators, but in many a speech they are the enp- 
pressed premise of all their enthymemes. Only a few months 
ago I heard one of the favorite female orators of the new 
crusade declaim in falsetto for an hour anda half on the 
evils and woes of drunkenness, and on the’ guilt of those 
who are responsible for them; first, the Nqnor dealer, and 
secondly, and still more, the man who does not vote the Pro- 
hibition ticket. And through the whole oration there waa 
not a syllable to imply that the ‘poor drunkard’ had apy 
share whatever in the responsibility, It is not by mawkish, 
demoralizing talk like this that the female orator can con- 


vince sensible people of the importance of bringing women 
into politics.” 


Sanitary Inspector Edson has reported to the Board of 
Health of this clty that he has seized and condemned 
over five thousand gallons of ‘‘so-called” wine, 
manufactured in this city. He desuribes as follows the 
process of making ft : ‘‘ Dried fruits, as raisins, currants, 
and peaches of low grade, are macerated with water to 
which a certain amount of sugar is added. The mixture 
is then fermented, and when fermentation is considered 
sufficiently advanced it is checked by the addition of 
salicylic acid.” The use of the salicylic acid is forbidden 
in France, and Dr. Edson considers {t so injurious that 
he recommends that the wine seized shall be destroyed. 





According to M. de Laveleye, the consumption of 
ardent spirits in Belgium has nearly doubled in fourteen 
years, and is now surpassed only by that of Denmark 
and Russia. Everything is done to encourage it, as if 
drinking alcohol was a good thing, and one needing to 
be fostered by the State. The duty is only about fifty 
francs per liter, while even in France {t is 200, and in 
England nearly 500. There is a place for the sale of 
drink to every forty-four inhabitants, or one to every 
ten families. 


Contrary to expectation, the Prohibitionists in Ohio 
polled over 25,000 votes.——The chairman of the New 
York Prohtbition Committee claims tbat his party in 
New York State cast 40,000 votes for their candidates 
for Congress. This isa decided gain over the vote of 
last year—In New Jersey General Clinton B. Fisk 
received about 20,000 votes.——“ The Voice” reports 
that Iowa is the only State where the prohibitory party 
has not gained. 


Tho Burlington (Vt.) ‘‘ Free Press” says that there is 
no open sale of liquor In that city except in the city 
agency. It says that the Jaw {s not enforced as itshould 
be, but that the traffic is only carried on in sub-cellars, 


A recently published pamphlet entitled “‘ The Origin 
of the Maine Law and of Prohibitive Legislation,” pre- 
pared by Mr. D. F. Appleton, ascribes the honor of 
originating the Maine Law to General Appleton, the 
father of the writer. It appears that as far back as 1832 
the General drew upa petition asking for a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of alcoholic liquors in less quantities 
than thirty gallons. The proposal was received with 
strong disfavor, and there seems no certainty that the 
petition was ever presented. In 1836 General Appleton 
was elected member of the Maine Legislature, and in the 
year following urged upon that body the adoption 
of a prohibitory law. This pamphlet illustrates the 
fact that great movements are never started by a single 
individual, but it does not provethat General Appleton 
instead of General Dow !s entitled to be considered the 
father of the Maine Law. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The course of the market for the past 
week has been of a halting character, 
with some erratic movements indicating 
more or less realizing; and yet, on the 
whole, there was no lack of strength in 
the general list, for while many took prof 
its there seems to be a widening range of 
buyers. Some of the cheaper stocks ad- 
vanced, in several instances, from five per 
cent. to seven per cent., while the higher- 
priced shares and the investment lists 
paused and receded somewhat. The bond 
market, however, {s centering on itself a 
large speculative interest. The year’s im- 
provement in many of the embarrassed or 
insolvent rallwsys, with increased earn- 
ings and prudent management, has lified 
quite @ number of companies out of 
their troubles to that extent that they are 
able, through improved credit, or by com- 
promising differences, to get out of debt 
and start with a new lease of life. This 
opportunity is aiding large holders of 
cheap income and debenture bonds to 
float their holdings at fair prices in the 
market. The securities of such companies 
og the Wabash, Mobile & Ohio, Texas 
& Pacific, Chesapeake & Ohio, East 
Tennessee, Hocking Valley, Atlantic & 
Pacific, St Louis, Arkansas & Texas, 
Houston & Texas, Indiana, Decatur & 
Springfield, New York City & Northern, 
Richmond & Alleghany, Virginia Mitd- 
land, and Indfana, Bloomington & West- 
ern, with others, which companies 
have passed through their difficulties, 
greater or les3 as they may be, are meet- 
ing with a good and sustained demand 
in the market to such a degree that the 
prices of all grades of securities repre- 
senting these corporations are advanced 
from three per cent. to ten per cent, as com- 
pared with the October quotations, with 
a strong tendency up still. While itmay 
be said that the advance Is not justified by 
the facts, it may be retorted that the 
markets are not governed by realized 
facts. If it is clearly ‘provable that 
these roads, or most of them, are 
going to provide hereafter for their 
obligations, and are from this time 
henceforth to become solvent concerns, 
that constitutes a good reason why there 
should be an appreciation in values from 
the low and languishing quotations which 
ruled in the period of their insolvency. 
Scarcely a road in the Uaiied States, 
however good now, but has passed through 
a similar history, and whose securities 
have been quoted at ruinous prices some- 
time during earlier struggles for financial 
existence. Itis the faith of most of our 
soundest and best railway judges that the 
railways of the United States, almost 
without exception, which are now doubt- 
ful or struggling, have good prospects for 
becoming in the future paying roads. 
Our country is so rich and large in natural 
resources, and so diversified in develop- 
ment, that thus far the history of railroad- 
ing here has justified expectations of this 
kind. These roads named are some of 
those that seemed to have passed through 
the slough, and are becoming fixed now 
as paying enterprises; and it will prob- 
ably prove true that those who buy, at 
the present market prices, any of the 
bonds of these corporations will be able to 
sell them out in the course of the next 
twelve months at greatly enhanced prices. 
Such a conclusion seems reasonable to 
those who make a business of thoroughly 
examining the present conditions and 
prospective outlook of business in railway 
transportation. We have made these re- 
marks in view of the tendency of a certain 
Class to exaggerate the recent advance, 
and to point to disaster in the near future. 
It should be remembered that from 1881 
to 1885. we had our depression, and 
finally, our disaster. There is good rea- 
son to believe that we have before us, 
barring bad legislation and bad crops, a 
period of two or three years, at least, of 
advancing and healthy prosperity. 

Quite a large sum of gold came on 
the steamers early in the week, from the 
other side, and while, later, the Bank of | Bankers 


England seems to be increasing her reserve, 
and to have refrained from raising her 
discount rate, yet it {s probable that a 
new demand for our railroad securities 
from abroad will call for further ship- 
ments of specie to our market. Money 
continues at five per cent. to seven per 
cent., and time loans are at about five per 
cent, Our own banks are just about hold- 
ing their own in reserves, notwithstanding 
that the Government Treasury {is con- 
stantly withdrawing funds in excess, 
owing to iis surplus revenue, and so de- 
pleting our markets. The unpleasant 
feature in the genera!ly promising outlook 
is that Congress is soon to meet. The 
country, high and low, rich and poor, 
looks forward with distrust and forebod- 
ings to the season when the National 
Legislature meets, controlled as it is so 
largely by demagogues with little patrlot- 
ism and less good sense. Yet we can 
hardly see how, at this juncture, much 
evil can be done. Let us hope that the 
evil in store from this source to the 
industries of the country is to be less than 
it frequently has been. 

The bank statement is exceptionally 
good for the week, showing a good in- 
crease in deposits and in specie, and over 
$2,000,000 in the surplus reserve. This 
statement indicates a commencement in 
the return movement of funds from the 
West. 


Loans, increase.......... ss..+- $951,900 
Specie, increase...... .........- 925, 

Legal tenders, increage......... 1,573,400 
Deposits, increasge......... ... 1,000,500 
Reserve, increase ... ......++- 2,258,450 


The city banks now hold a surplus re- 
serve of about efght million dollars. 


ANET6°%o 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its finan 
cial article, says: ‘* The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and trust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are secured by Deposit with the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York of mortgages 
on improved ¢ ee, fn the West—principaliy in 
lowa. The Fidelity Company is indorsed by tome 
of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & C0,, 


52 William Street, 
New York. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage bee “nn RAL. tos per wut § Some 

Annual tntereet, > ted by W. R. CLA 

Ovu,, in sums of S200 and mr pane Prompt Pay. . 

ment of Principai and Interest Coupons BEOT Lo 
mitted to lender without ha 

« A‘ UTLON IN THE UNION. Fi 

rience. Ample capital. Wide connectio 

to ** The Congregationalist. ” fend for form, be nad 

lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 





WwW. B. CLARK & CoO.,, 
__ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Choice Farm Loans 


INTES EST GUARANT Pay- 
O, je semiannually at the ei Na- 
amas Bank, Boston, Mass., secured by 
iOfpirat Mortesge on Improved Kansas 
Farms, worth several times the face of 
the loan, and ey increasing in value. Refer- 
ences: Nat. nk and Central Nat. Bank, Norwalk, 
Conn, ; Clark "Oe. Bank, Ashland, Kansas; Meade 
Co Bank, Meade Center, Kansas ; Hon. 4. B, My 
fiom. Nat. Bank Fxaminer, New Milford, Conn: ; 
ion —— W. Hyatt, State Bank Examiner, Nor- 
Correspondence solicited. Address : 


CHAS, pad Ashland, Kansas 


The American Investment Company, a00. Em 
metsburg, Iowa, with a Paid-up capital o _— 
000, surplus &75,000. offers first 8 nn 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 percent. 10-year 

nture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, N. Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for fat 
information and references to the company at 15 


Nansan St., N. 
Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 
do ARS 
FOUND District. County and 
= municipal securities to net 10p.c. 


pet MORTGAGE 
LOA 
NET i B. DOWNING &CO., 

















i In sums of $300 
and Brokers, SEATTLE, Wash’n T’y. 





7 Fike 8% 


Guaranteed Bisse Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 to 8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
vo “yo cipal and interest remitted free of 
charge. ns secured on Real Estate in Min- 
oes or improved farms in Minnesota, lowa, 
worth three to six times the loan, 

7'3o Miiapenpolis ‘and to National Bank 


¥ oe ton and Banks generally. 
SA H:BAKER i siti Dealer, 
ety as by Moa 





ead nenas Dn to 


wm NVE; Vv EST euient ra 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


| kage LAWRENCE, KAN. L. H. Perkins, 


Secretary. 
PAID “UP CAPITAL, $250,000. oo 
oe Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com 
any’s Ten, year Deber “ntures based upon its paid up 
Capita land Assets of over $450,000. No Losses. Eleven 
ry waperience with absolute satisfaction to over 
1,500 Investors. end for circulars, form 
formation ; Offices in N.Y. Cit 
ondway, C.C. Hir 




















@quitable 


quit COMPANY. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long 
experience ; large capital ; 


CAPITA L, strongest banking connec 
tion ; six million loaned; 
$600,000. _ 20 Josses; no delays of 


a a AS to tar 
" ment nds; y twice the 
Principal and Inter- income ; og A care; 
est Guaranteed. (loans always complete, 
| ready to deliver; highest 
references everywhere. Princi aad interest pay 
able at First National Bank of New York, or at any 
of our OFFICES: 
NEW —— he yy BOSTON 14 Court St. 
oA, om 


Cc. N. xR, Man’ H. H. 
PHILA., iia +e 4th St. ) KANSAS C i TY, 
JouN C. Avery, Sec. 


Cc. B. WILKINSON, Man’r. | 
Choice Farm Loans 
Negotiated by the 
ghotter County Bank, 


Gettysburg, Dakota. 











First lien at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich. De- 
0: kota Send for a list of gentlemen residing 
nearyou for whom it has made investment. 





Nothing can be better or more delightful than the 


:Little Folks’ Art Books, $1.00, 


to interest the little folks in drawing and painting, 

When that is worn out, as it is sure to be with eager 
study, Art For Young Foiks, ®2 00, mav be 
— upon to complete the young folks’ art educa- 
tion. 





Now Ready: A New Edition of 


NATURES SERIAL STORY 


by E£. P. ROE, in 12mo form, eloth, $1.50, 
uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., NEW YORK. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Mogers Works of Art, embrac 
Ing reproductions of famous Paintings 


f wetanaue and er t my or 7,000 
or su ent of over ea 
jecta. Mention this paper. a 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co,, 
338 Washington &t.; B 











one or more persons belong 
g to each church in the 
Tatted eeiper- can easily 


make Christmas money a lling our new 
SILVER MOULD WHITE v IRE CLOTH4¢58 
L‘aim, They are CHEA®’, and sell readily 
iculars  ieakoas one — stamp and 
mention the church you are member 
GIRARD WIRE MILLS, PHIL ‘ADA.. PA, 








Sclence stories, illustrated quartos now ready, are 


Overhead, Underfoot, Eyes Right, Up 
Hill and Down Dale, 


and nearly ready, Nelly Marlow in Washington, 
uniform at $1.25 per volume. They are both fasci- 
nating and instructive. 








L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


Capital Stock £227 $250,000.00. 


PTIONS:NvE 


OFFERED BY THE 


New Music for Christmas. 


GOOD TIDINGS. ~ hegre Solo and Quar. 
(Uctavo).... ° -H. P. Danks. 20¢ 

HOSANNA TO KING DAVID'S SON. Alto 
Solo and Qhar. or Cno. (Octavo) Wand. 20¢ 


LET YOTR MINGLING VOICES RISE. Solos 
and Quar.or Uno. (Octavo)....Holden. 20c 

SHOUT THE GLAD TIDINGS! Solos and 
Quar. or Cho, (Octavo)....... Wiliams. 20c 


New Christmas Carols. 


EE ee Danks. 5c 
OUR CHRISTMAS GREETING... ..Danks. 5¢ 
JESUS, OUR LORD... ..... Danks. 50 
= yon SAVIOUR. Children’s Service. 

bee evewesescde Danks. 5e¢ 


€ AROL SWEETLY. 
De Koven, 5c 


c man ‘sou DLY, 
Send for a Christmas Circular. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


New York. 


A Delighttal Winter Trip! 


MUSIO ALL THE WAY! 


Santa Claus’ Home; or, 
The Christmas Excursion. 
THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 


Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
Songs, Dialogues, Description of Scenery “ en route,” 


25 Union Square, - - 


ete 
Sent on Receipt of 25 Cents, 


P © P THE 
hristmas Service No, 

C t 9 PROMISED ONE, 
A superior and entirely new Service of Se ripture 

and Song by Rev. RoBerT Lowry. The Selections 

are admirable, and the Songs have all been writ 

ten for the present season. 16 p 


pp. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cis. each by Mail, 

° —Contains beautiful 
Christmas Annual No. 17. Carols by favorite 


authors. An os yaaeee supplyof Songs for any 
Cnristmas Festiva 
Price, e per 100; fc. each by mail. 


Ge A full Catalogue gent on request, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East NinthSt., New York. 
Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTESP tox 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His taetand crowning | life work, brim full of thrilling inter 





est, humor and pathc Bright pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it ‘sells at's ghtto all. To it ws addec 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB 


BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,-Men and Women. @10¢ 

to $2008 month made. Q_j*Distance no hindrance as we 

give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 
A. D. . WOR TMINGTON «& © 0. Hartford, Goan 


A a WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


HOLIDAY _PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


meget 







Combining a Parlor, Library, 
Smoking, Reclining or In- 
valid CHAIR, LOUNGE, BED 
or COUCH. 


Price, $7.00 


and up. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. 

SHIPPED to all parte 
of the world. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished witn the Automatic Coach Brake, 
and Retailed at our Wholesale Factory Prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages, 


‘THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. 8th St., PHILA., PA. 


Rehm 0s 








¥,, M. PERKINS, Pres, 


Assets, $652 246.02. 








FIRST 17, ' Heat bee Ean | SECOND cr nivtyry BY. 


THE Absolutely 


THIRD“ TEN YE AR Six PE R CENT. DEBENTURES, secured (1) by the (1) by the deposit 
of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 


THE ordinary 


hich are Guz arante e = 
quienes to int.,tax« é 


LOANS 


known as 


of Debentures ; and (2) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


$1X HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOAN 


years, and are now the most popu 


rPof investment They combine a good rate of interest with Pr ompt P: iyment and Absolute Safety. 


4 prem he ean hold the Original Mortgage 


Papers as heretofore, or they can he held by the Le 


T gally Constituted Trustees, and the investor still de bebe the benefit 
and have even GREATER SECURITY in more convenient form, by *techacing THE DEBENTURES. 


ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


piven tehaste tne?” FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS 


STORS 


WESTERN FARM MORTCACECO 


LAWRENCE ° KANSAS ° 


Cc.W. GILLETT, Treas. 
“Se eneenerics DS = 


have been growing in favor for many 


Send for cireuiars, refer- 
s ence,and fullinformation, 
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THE AMMONIAPAONE. 


On anotler page can be found an advertise- 
ment of the Ammoniaphone invented b) 
Dr. Carter Moffat, late of the Royal Col 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, cousin o! 
the late Rev. Robert Moffat, the Africar 
missionary, and father-in-law of Dr. Living 
stone, the explorer. This article, but recent 
ly introduced 10 this country, bas met wit! 
great success in England, and has bee 
used extensively for several years. The pro 
prietors have etrong indorsements fron 
many prominent people on both sides of th 
water, whose names are familiar to ou 
readers. Dr. Oliver Wendell Hoimes says : 
‘IT have had the pleasure of testing th 
Ammoniepbone, and I highly approve of it.’ 
Mrs. James Brown Potter says: ‘* Man} 
thanks forthe Ammoniaphone. I haveneve 
used anything with a more satisfactory re- 
sult.”” The Rev. H. R. Haweis, the well 
known writer and lecturer (recently in th: 
United States on a lecturing tour), writes: 
‘*| have mach pleasure in stating that I have 
derived benefit from the use of the Am 
montaphone, in incipient sore throat; ana 
Mrs. Hawels bas used hers with much effect, 
and found it imparts strength and endur- 
ance to ber vuice.”’ 

Persons who have weak voices or throat 
affections, particularly catarrh, should write 
to the Ammoniaphone Company, 30 Eas! 
Fourteenth Strect, New York, for thei: 
descriptive pamphlet, which gives the histor) 
of the Ammoniaphone and benefits arising 
from its use. 


A NEW ENTERPRISP. 


A representative of this paper who recently 
visitei Washington, N. J., reports that the 
Beethoven Piano-Organ Company occupy 
one of the largest buildings in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of organs, and that they are doing a thriy- 
ing business. Their system of selling or- 
gans is to dispose of middlemen, or dea!- 
ers, and put their goods directly into the 
hands of consumers at wholesale prices. 
He also reports that they are considered 
thoroughly responsible, and make no micrep- 
resentations as to the superior quality of 
their gcods. Their immense facilities and 


their system of direct sales enable them to 
sell an excellent orgen at a very low figure. 
They have no connection with other com 
pany or organ house in Washington, N. J. 

















MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 

Catarrh is a con+titutional disease. Hood's 


Sarsaparilia isa constitutional remedy. It cures 
catarrh. Give it a trial. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is not aliquid orasnuff. 50 cents 

Don't SUFFER Cotp To AccumULATE on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronicinflammation. Attack the first symptoms 
of pulmonary irritation with Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar, and achieve an easy victory 
Sold by all Druggists at 25c , 50c., and $1. 

G)enm’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 3c 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,%o 

Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq, 

“tke’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minnia Mae 


7 ELSON’s 


fenday Scheel Books and Cerf. 


Approved by el) Evangelical Denomire* om 
Sarp ron CatsLlocra. 


T MELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerSt.,* - 


A book of 100 
EWSPAPER, 23: .tc: ox ores 
ey advertiser to consult, be 
: he experienced or Other 
Tl IN wise. it contains lists 
of newspapers and esti- 
: mates of the cost of ad- 
rertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dolier findsin {t the information he requires, while 
for aim who will invest one bundred t’ ousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scneme is indicsted which 
will meet his everr requirement, or can be made to 
do 0 by slight changes -asily arrive? at by corre 
spondence. One bundred and fifty-three editions 
have been issues? Sons, pesteene, to any address 
for 10. cents. — = GEO. P. RO & CoO. 
NEWSPAPER A’ -RTISING BUREAU, @ Spruce 

St. (Printing House Sq.) New York 

















French, German, Spanish, taliat, | sic icisirmawarresratcarkevers 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of theses | 


languages = ey ! for every-day and business cor- 
ICH. 


ce. by Dr. S. RosgnTua’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 


i and correction of exercises. 
Part L, 35 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Rest Balding Borion Ham 


The TRUE PRINCIPLE or POWER to be SK-| 
CURED, must be ‘UP-LIFTING” or NO! Eo 
CURE; noteven SAFE?DY IS SECURED. We, 





The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, nonirritating. easily assimi 
lated food Indivated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 

ga I¢ has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successfu: in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods fatied. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 2hc.. 50c , $1. 

he A vatuable pamphlet on ** The Nutrition of 
Ingants and Invalides” sent free on aplication . 

We1ts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





FOR INVALIDS. 
ve make a «pe 
ctalty of every- 
thing for the com- 
fort of invalids, 
such as the Back 
Rest and Bed Tray 
shown in the cut, 
nd all kinds of 
me i ‘ 3 co ee 
sommey é arrying, an 
Binley Ca Night Chairs, 
‘rutches, Suulitary vG sec «ods, invalids’ Beds, 
Commodes. etc. Our Illustrated Catalogue of 8) 
nages sent free 
Sargent M’f'¢ Co., 8144816 Broadway, New York. 


The New dnb Range 


With Mammoth Ash Pan 
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And Gauze Oven Door. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 


Pure air is as necessary in the cooking of food as 
in its assimilation after itiseaten. Air to be pure 
must be kept in motion. This law is one trom 
which nature never varies, and steady currents 
of fresh air surround our globe, driving away the 
vitiated productions of respiration, and furniah 
every human being with a pure, uncontaminate 
atmosphere to breathe. 

This same lew of nature governs ail the prin- 
ciples and prectice of cooking. Meat and bread in 
cooking give out deleteriou- gases which are re- 
absorbed tn the ordinary range oven, producing un- 
healthful food, besides iminisbhing the welch: and 
shrinking ‘he anbstance of the articles cooked. 
The Wire Gauze Door revolutionizes all this, 
by keeping up a ci-culatien of fresh air in the 
even. The food is thus surrounded by a pure 
— Kanyon nel po the process of yo 

‘ are roasted and bread baked a 
ance with natural laws. m eres 

No odors come into the recom. leas fuel is required 








and tough meats are made tender. Bread bake 
with the Wire Gauze Door does not mould, and med 
and cakes keep fres" for a long time. 

This Wonderful Door is used exciusively on the | 
Rub Stoves and Ranges, and all imitations and sub- 
stitutes are worthless, as it is the Gauze that | 
produces the results, and no other range can use 


Sold by 4 
wae es —y~ eee here. Special circulars 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 
Manufacturers of 
The Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 
52 and 54 Union STREET, Boston, Mass, 


Th BABCOCK 


4\Fire Extinguisher. 


A sentinel that never sleeps! 
The only powerful, effective, and 
guisher e it. 








reliable Fire Extin, 
§. F. HAYWARD & (O., Gen’! B. Agents, 
407 Broadway, NewYork. 


Rupture Conquered! 


The belief that RUPTURE is not CURABLE 








made from steel bound bows and elastic web are NO 


difficulty because they are not made on scientific 
principles, nor are they in practice worth a cent. 





TRUS FILLS THE BILL; PRESSURE IN- 
WARD ardt PW ARD;no PO WER on BACK. 
BON K, or CHORD. Seeing is believing. Nocharge 
for consultation or pamphiets. Noexcuse either for J 
remajning inyer:d. Cali or address i 





WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS CO 
695 AND 697 BROADWAY, ¥, Y, 








ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR. 


ea 

The American Ammoniaphone Company, Limited, have pleasure in announcing that 
they have purchased from the English Company, 52 Oxford St., London, the sole rights - 
to manufacture and sell Ammoniaphones in America. The services of 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT, 


Of London, England, who will shortly arrive in New York, have been secured, 













DR. MOFFAT was formerly fessor in the Glasgow College 


Senior‘and Principal Demon- of Sclence and Art, Itallan 


strator in the Royal College Gold Medalist, with Diploma 


of Honor, Cousin of the late 


Rev. Robert Moffat, the African 


ef Surgeons, Edinburgh, Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry, Materia 


Medica and Toxicology, Glas- Missionary, and Father-in-law 


gow, and Technleological Pro- of Dr. Livingstone, the Ex- 


plorer, 





For Strengthening and Enriching the Voice, and for the Immediate 
Relief and Prompt and Permanent Cure of 


CATARRH, HAY FEVER, | the Nose, Throat, 
ASTHMA, ' CONSUMPTION, | Chest and 
BRONCHITIS, And affections of | Bronchial Tubes, 


BY THE INHALATION OF ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR. 


= OVER 260,000 AMMONIAPHO HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING THE PAST 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS. THE INSTRUMENT I8 RECOMMENDED BY 4,800 DOC- 
TORS. THE FOLLOWING ARE SELECTED FROM UPWARDS OF 20,000 UNSO- 
LIGITED REPORTS RE D, THE ORIGINALS OF WHICH MAY KE SEEN AT 
THE COMPANY'S ROO 30 E, 14TH 8T., NEW YORK. 


H. R. H. Pas Prinoe or Wares.—" It is invaluable.” Rev. W. Hay Arrxex —“ Derived much benefit.” 

Mr. Qvapstone (late Prime Minister of England).— Dr. Armand Szemupix.—" Strongly recommend it,’’ 
‘I invarfably use it, and feel immensely benefited.”” Dr. Frep Logan.—‘‘ Instantly relieved.” 

Mrs. Jam@s Brown Porrer.—“Of great service to Dr. Amos E. Jonus.—‘‘ Recommend it to my patients.” 
me. 1 strongly recommend it.’’ Dre. Evcenz Cgonin.—"' I advise its use.” 

Mapas Parri.—‘* Most beneficial.” Dr. Borp Watiis —* Of great value.’ 

Mrs. Lanotry.— It is invaluable.” Proressor Pivcuprrer.—* Highest opinion.” 

Lapy Onvronus.—“ A wonderful invention.” Dr. Wx. F. Horcomsax.—‘ Cordially recommend its use." 

MapaM Aimes.—‘ Highly recommend its use.” Dr. H. LeCaron.—“ Will permanentky benefit.” 

MapaM Jupic.—“ Thanks once more,” Dr. R. Reisic.—‘* Found it satisfactory.” 

Mapas Mopsesca.—“ An indispousable friend.”’ Dr. Portrovs.—‘' Of great worth.” 

m. OLIVER WExDBLL Hotupe.—'' I highly eporoze ct it."| Dr. Vicartwo.—* Can be used freely.’ 
v. H.R. Ba .—" Have derived much efit.”’ Dr. Ross.—“ A decided improvement.’’ 
Very Rev. Dean Vavonan.—' Now quite recovered.’ Dr. Coomss.—'‘ It simply astounded me.” 


[ 2 ge wes on receipt of post card, “ History of the Ammoniaphone,” showing how thou- 
} sands have been immeduately relieved, and promptly and permanently cured by 








the use of this unique invention. The extraordinary utility of the “ Ammonia- 

hone” is demonstrated daily at the Company’s rooms, $0 EF. 14th St., New 
| fork, where their Medical Adviser will be happy to answer any inquiries, 
jeither personally or by letter, without charge. 


Reduced fac-simile of the Ammoniaphone. 








The Ammoniaphone will last a life time and will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of $8. 


THE AMERICAN AMAONIAPHONE CO., Limreo, 30 E. ld Sr., NEW YORK. 


UDSON'S “Indestructible” ENGLISH MARKING INK 


Wl not injure the most delicate fabrics, A stretcher for holding 
luihing while marl ing, givenfreetoevery purchaser. NO HEAT. 
Price, 25e. AM, HEADQUARTERS, 46 Murray &t.. N.Y. 


























RY & G&S STEEL 

















saires mainly from IGNORANCE. TRUSSES § 


GOOD. They increase rather than diminish the | : 


drum. 


Gung 





&@ VELERS 


j: or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try ui 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 


An exquisite Soap, producing a rich, mild lather that will not d f hile 
shaving. Delicately perfumed with Attar of Roses. Each stick Sedeeal tks curncd 
wood case, covered with red leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 
offered to the public. 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 
to a gentleman who shaves. Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps to 
TRE J. BB WrImnIAmMs co., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 

Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘GENUINE YANKEE ” and other celebrated Shaving Soapé. 
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Nov. 18, 1886. 


THR CHRISTIAN ONION. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Joseph Hammond, lately of the church at 
Traro, Mass , will remove to Wakefivld. 

—I J. Lansing, formerly a Methodist pastor fn 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was installed as pastor of the 
Salem Street Church of Worcester, Mass., on 
November 11. 

—E. J Beach, of Benson, Vt., has res'gned. 

—H. W. Conroy, of Litchfie!d, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church tn Pittsfield, Vt. 

—S M. Freeland, of the First Church in Thom- 
aston, Conn , has resigned to accept a call to the 
South Park Church, Chicago, Il. 

—W.A. Lynch, lately of the Sanford Street 
Church of Springfield, Mass., bas accepted a call 
to the Plain Street Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark, N. J. (colored). 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

-—J. C. Ely will supply the church at Xenia, 
Ohio. 

—E. P. Gerdner, of Medina, N. Y., has accepted 
acallfrom Appleton, Wis. 

—Edward H Camp, of Sag Harbor, L.I., has 
resigned. 

—Albert C. Bishop, of Unadilla, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—E N Barret has accepted a call from Inde- 
pendence, Jowa, declining one from the Glasgow 
Avenue Church, St Louls, Mo. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—James 8S. Stone, DD, now of St. Martin's 
Church, Montreal, Canada, has been chosen rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Philadelphia 

—George E. Swan, of St. John’s Chureb, Moor- 
head, Minn., has resigned, and goes to Grace 
Cathedral, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—Tio.as P. Conrad has been elected rector of 
old St. Paul's Church, Philadelphte. 








FUGITIVE POEMS 


BRIAR BLOOM. 
By Euizanpera AKERS. 
The wild azaleas sweeten all the woods, 

The locust swings its garlands of perfume, 
But sweetest of all sweets to-day there broods 
Along the slopes of green and golden gloom 

The scent of briar-bloom. 





Sweetest of sweets and fatrest of all flowers 
Among wealth of delicate blossoming, 
The blackberry bramble creeps aud hides, or 
towers 
Above the budding shrubs, with clasp and 
cling 
Bowering the realm of spring. 


Roses are warmer with their passion red, 
Lilles are qaeenlier with their hearts of snow, 
Magoolia cups a heavier incense shed, 
But when I would be tranced with sweet I go 
Where the sharp briars grow. 


Brave must the hand be which would bearaway 
Their snowy length and dare the threatened 
doom, 
Yet when is past my woodland holiday, 
I can but smile at wounds, and deck my room 
With wreaths of briar-bloom. 


Some souls I love are trimmed with flowers like 
these, 
Recluse and shrinking from the broadest day, 
And full of delicate fragrances— 
Yet with keen pride to hold false friends at 
bay. 
And keep the world away. 
— [Selected. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS, 

When you visit New York, stop at the Buckingbam 
Hotel, Fifth Ave., kept on the European plan, Very 
centrally located for either transient or permanent 
guests; near the Grand Central Depot, and quite 
accessible by either elevated or surface railroads, 
also by ateges which pass the door every few min- 
utes. Thiamagnificent botel is elegantly furnished, 
and has splendid public parlors for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, smoking rooms, billiard rooms, private din- 
ing rooms, etc., etc. T¢ has rooms varying In price, 
from $1 per day upwards, also superior accommoda-: 
tions for families wishing to make either long or 
short stays. The restaurant is unsurpassed, and the 
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In Silk, Weo'; Meriso, and 


auze, 
Perfect in Fit nd the most 
Desira’ le In in Market. 


Bates’ Waist! 


UES 


Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 


Send for Hilustrat- 
ed Ca‘ alogue. 
MISS BATES, 
One Flicht, 
+7 Winter St., 
Boston, 





What Everybody Says 


Must be trux, And the unanimous praise which 
people who have used ft give Hood’s Ssresparilla 
should convince those who have never tried this 
medicine of ite great curative powers, If you suffer 
from impure biood, that tired feeling, depressed 
spirits, dyspepela, or kidney and liver complaints 
give Hood’s Sarsapariila a fair trial and you will be 
greatly benefited. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My wife has had very poor health for a long 
time, suffering from indigestion. poor sppetite, and 
constant headache. She found no relief ull she 
tried Hood's Sarsaparilia. She is now taking the 
third bottle, and never felt betterin her life. We 
feel it a duty to recommend it to every one we 
know.” G. SomreevILLE, Moreland, Cook Co, Ill. 


Cives Health and Strength 

‘‘Hood’s Sarsapariila as a blood purifier has no 
equal. It tones the system, strengthens and invig 
orates, giving new life. I have taken it for kidney 
complaint with the best results.” D. R. SAUNDERS, 
81 Pearl Street, Cinc’nnatl, Ohto. 

* Being run down from hard work, I tried Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it so built me up that 1 have con 
tinuw its use. I have great faith in it as a blood 

urifier and regulator.’”’ J . SmiTH, Commercia’ 
ulletin Office, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
fold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 | Doses One Dollar 


DYSPEPSIA 


This common and annoying disease,so prevalent 
in the United States, is speedily and perma- 
nently cured by the use 0 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for are 
pers psia, Conatipation, Indigestion and Bick Headac 
minediate relief after the immoderate use of Aleoholic Stim- 
ulants or Tobneco. If your druggist does not keep it, send 
direct to the Company. Treatise on Diseases of the Stomach, 
free. Price $1 per box, post-paid, $5 for six boxes, Address 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio. 


“you CONSUMPTION 


You 
Congh, Brenchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC withou 
delay. Tt has cured many of the worst cases,and isthe be 
remedy for alltaffectionsof the throat and lungs, and di 
eases arising from impure blovd and exhaustion. Ofte: 
saves life. Cures when allelse fails. $1, at Druggists 


HI IDERCORNS The Best Cure for Corns 
&c. 15 cts. at Druggists. 











**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


i 









AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little hivher in prs hut of unrivalled quality. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 
nesdadierisn 


in the © Head, 

y Fever, &c. 50 cents, 
Its causes, and a new and suc 
4 — CURE at your own 
— by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight y Treated by most of the 
ippred specialists ‘att noes benefit Cured himself in 
three months, and since then hundreds of others 
*ull iculara sent on application. T. S. PAGE, 
No, 41 West 3ist Street. New York City. 



















[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure 
will be inserted tn this column for subsoribersoniy 
Sor fifteen cents per line } 

Wanted —Young woman of good English edu- 
cation Duties: Some wiiting, sowe sewirg. 


and assist with chi dren. leceived as a member 
of family. Pav. Biz per month Addretty giving 
particulars, * Home,” care this paer, 











| Send six Cent 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 


se 2 nat ellen eon « And Pair of Caffs. 
Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





REVERSIBLE COLLAR 60., 27 vey oo Boston, Mass 










speatest 
fered. Vows your time 1s. act 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


rold Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 
or We beter 8 pic tionary. For full particulars _— 88 
T EAT AMERICAN TEA © 
P. 0. I EoD 31 and 33 Vesey St., N co tom 





The “Beacon” Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 


1826. 


“onland eqy 
‘VUeMIYORS Zadwnp paw BSuyyeys 
TUM “AIRF, IWIN aus 


“s10]BOp eSBTO Isay (1B 4q IdoH 
PrleYO 1949 O7BIF THO) RO0BAd PUB BejJsed ysour 


“HVTQ08ID HOA dUVLS GNAS 


Design Cupyriyghted. Grate Pat’'d Aug.1 





woated & 1a0nM 4 


ed >| 


This cut shows the work 
ing of the basket. 

A. Handle for dumping. 

B. Lever for sbaking. 


C. Draught slide. 








MANUFACFURED BY 


MURDCOX PARLOR GRATE (CO, 


18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Viduta Shae 





‘s goed thousands of first class Manufacturers 
Stechanic on their best work. mafecelved 
GOLD ME DAL. London,’83. Pronounced 


jlue Send card of dealer who does not 
fewith h five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN EREE 


Russia Cement Co, , Gloucester, ius, FREE 


WHO 18 A, Mi AN * OF THIS 


SS wen § SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT oa 

















By reason of its central alien, close relation to prin 
pal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and framo in either 
direetion between the Atlantic and Pacffic. 
The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi 
on 0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
1d. Rock Island, in Llinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
airfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
shine City, Des Moines, Indianola, W interset, At 
erty awa i 2, pando. Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas 3 City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
th of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


eat Rock Island Route 
ounce omfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted, Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
perfect ashuman 
skill can make it. att hag all yg sal ppliances that 
mechan us hasinven se applian proved 
valuable ractical Operation is conservative and 
methodical > = ae line strictandexacting, The lux 
sen 


ury of its pass r corey fa unequaled ix 
the West—unsurpass gia 

vets ge the Missouri 
Riles ac. magnificent 


Pullman Palace TPE ge foep ping Cars, Ron legant 
Dining Cars op, Atchisot ent meals, and— 
Chicago, St, Jose hison and Kansas City reap 
Recli ing Cc 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between C higago. and Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Towa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields ands jaeang ands of 
interior Dakota are reached Watettown. A short, 
desirable route, via Sonec cad ankakee, offers supe- 
rior inducements to travele tween Cincinnati, in- 
yo Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Josep h, 
Leavenworth, Kansas City. Minneapolis, St. 
Pat ms intermediate points, All classes of patrons, 
cially families, ladies and children, recei¥e from 
officials and id peaployen > oth aot x Island trains protection, 
spectful mEsesy and ndly te ea tipent 
“For tickets, =, Fold aay tainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices nt ed States and Canada—or any 
desired information, 


address 
. BT. JOH ue 
Ear i, $4 00s 











ORGANS. 





Highest Honors at all Gross Pg -4 s Exhinittons for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, em Cash, Kasy 
Payments, or Rented. Cai eee. PP.» i, = 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & Hamiin, {s conceded by com- 
petene judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano 

rte construction. 


Do not es one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
escriptive Catalogue by mail 


generally 








164 Tremont Bt., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicage. 
46 E, 14th 8t. (Onion &q,), H, Y. 








To those who are using the FSTRY ORGAN no 
word of praise or commendati m is needed. The 
ESTHKY PIANO Is just as thoroughly made, and 
fe guaranteed to give a3 guod satisfaction as tae 
Jrganu bas 

ESTtEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt 








WHETHER you WANT 4 


PIANO @ORGAN 


it will pny yon' to-writé to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIF T 


\ 

There is NOTHINC thatcan be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
oneof these world-renowned sew- 
ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All beat this 


Medallion | 
Trade-Mark 


speetionss: rm ) 








as counterfeit, 
Imit ators dare not 
put this Medal- 
lion on Machines, 
Ours are the only Machines that can be used with j 


NO RISK T TO 1EALTH. , 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M.00.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR-ILLUSTRADS-ZIST. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


AB. C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE QUTS: 


.0. Wheat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C. Maize, 
Bulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!!! 


. | Made from the Finest Gheinn. 
American | All Impurities Removed.  Pre- 
| pared for the table in ten minutes, 





| As * for A. 5 Brand only. 
| (Registere ade Mark.) 
Breakfast a PATENTED. 
—™ | Forsale by allGrocers. Send for 


circulara, ete., to Tne Cerzars 


| M'r’a Co., 82 ‘Murray Street, N. Y. 
Cereals. | (lucorporated 1875.) 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


‘MENEELY & OOMPARY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y. BELLS 


for Chusgther, Schools, eté > slap 
4 ea and Peals For more thas 
balf a century noved for superiority 
over allo j 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 
Bells of Pure Coppes and Tin for C. 
Scho 'a, Bire Alasvme, Farms, ete 
WARRANTED Catalogue sept Pree 
VANDUTEW 6 KO Ontong 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of it 
Crimes anv Peavs for CHURCHE 
Send for Price and Catalo ‘So 

«Med 
' entiod ay 


ae. MV uchinere, 16 
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32 
DR JAEGERS 1A D 
suiteyWolnSysenth,|C 4 PETS 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. €. HOPKING Manager. 





a. ater CLOTHING is called san- 
a! not because garments are “ medicated,” 
ry ff, @ material provided 





Nature for the animal. _4 material, 
te heat and ye with prop 
tivity to ma y to moisture) which 
t auxiliary to e functions of that great 
ay REGULATING AX, the Human Skin: 


The ents are all made of absolutely pure 
—— and of every description for men, women ,and 
dren. 


The material is also woven, cut, and made with 
special reference to ite relations to the body, ana- 
tomically and physiologically. 


Ra, aaah. oo, made under = Ji 
~~ 5 4 —- = - ay F restoring it. 
man 


Rs of Ser Doserner. yy — . President 
re) ational Britain, 
4-4 3-- Fis 3 


highest importance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
the SanaTory Socks, keep the feet clean, fresh, dry 
and warm. “free from corns and other fost 
troubles.” 

W. LEONARD, of Bristol, Eng. 

“Till I used your boots, I a ah + what it was 
to have warm feet in the ter,” and of the 

SANATORY HATS, which keep the forehead dry 
and cool, the same writer states: “It is the most 
comfortable hat I have ever had.” 

THE SANATORY BEDDING. of pure, metres Wool 
=s Camel- is protective against cold chilis, 


Hair, 
aod bienly conducive to restful espe- 
cially for —K*—.-4 Sider ton at sloop and 
~All thee these materials noun ivesfromncaions 
comfort, and convenience, ip all wb: 





CLaFLix & Co., New Yo BANK OF THE - BAN 
Lis, New York j Messrs. 8. V. Ware & Co. , Bankers, 
No. 7 Wall sae. Seemas & Sy — 
No. 68 Wall tres 4 July. 1 





OPFICEHE OF THT 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Compan 


New Yor, January 23d, 188% 


. 1885, to - 4 

anuary, ’ 

_. PSR are $8,856,€18 66 
Premiums on Policies not 

off ist January, 1885............... 1,839,525 10 


uary, 1885, to Sist December, 1885,$3,770,00 x 
om ae 

game period........... 

Returns of Pre- 

miums 


The Com has the f assets, viz.: 
United rates and Hwy em 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
Eat nccmakeawentehts ‘Soe $9,084,685 00 








E DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WiLliaM MACY, ILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
JOHN D. , Wal D FLOYD-JONES 
@DMUND W. CORLIzs, 





65% 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 








Vol. 34, No. 21. 





CREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


IN THE MAGNITUDE OF A SEASON’S BUSINESS 
LIKE OURS THERE IS AN ACCUMULATION OF 
ODD PATTERNS, SINGLE PiECES OR BROKEN 
LOTS, WE DO NOT INTEND DUPLICATING, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE FINER GRADES, COMPRISING : 


AUBUSSON AXMINSTERS, 
GOBELIN MOQUETTES, 
TOURNAY VELVETS, &c., &., 


WHICH WE SHALL CLOSE OUT REGARDLESS 
OF COST. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED THIS WEEK 
IN TORCOMAN AND LACE CURTAINS AND 
A GREAT VARIETY OF FORNITURE OOVER- 


hot | INGS. 


An inspection of our immense 
stock respectfully solicited. 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment 
of Fall and Winter Dress Goods the 
following special lines: 








A large stock of Wool Serges, 42 
inches wide, at 65 cents per yard. 


Two lines of Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, at 85 cents per yard, well 
worth $1.25. 

ORDERS ) From any part of the 


BY pe ets willreceive care- 
MAIL ful and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





~~ ames{Honse Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 


CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


224 EWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 GTH AVE., 


1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT Low PRICES. 





Fine 

Fine Waite French Chine Sinner anes ae 
‘Decorated China tea bets,” ces..... 12 00 

Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 3 00 


Devorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


wad ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
VERRINDER a 8 DEI DERBYSHIRE, 

HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooperlnsti tute, N. ¥. City. 

eee CLO. Des on renaipe of FO. Order 


PATENTS 


FP. A. LEHMANN, Sovicrror of Patents, bed gy Da 
No charge unless patent issecured. Send for Circular. 


A MONTH 4 i: 
LER & CO., Philadelphia. 














Those answering an Advertisement wilh 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 





Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 


RH MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13thST., 
NEW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


AND 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
Satins, Velvets, and Plushes, 


+y| HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


{N THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS, 
WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8S. OF THE 
CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR [TS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE RE- 
SEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 9% 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO 
PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED 
STAR IS STAMPED ON THE 
BACK OF EVERY SEC- 

OND YARD, 





MAIL ORDERS ¢ CAREF FULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New York. 








Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Warren Ward & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 





THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


REE TAS. . con nenernensnnnss? $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses .... 281,478 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance..........-- 1,334,982 86 
UE ovoccccccecaccines es 921,814 62 

TOTAL ASSETS .......... $4,488.220 70 


H. KELLOGG, President. A, W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Geo'y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 


H. M. BAGit. 6 Gen’l Ag’ Cipetanatt, 0. 
|e E. MAGILL, Gent Sent far rest est bop" Cincinnadl. 0 


0 § 100 new and 
plezonchot bgend (cents to 
§ oO VICKERY h 








tfree to 
sen x} 


Augusta, MalDe 





JSbenofd, 
‘ onslab (c #: BS 


UNDERWEAR. 


CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER’S celebrated White and Scar- 
let Vests and Drawers. Genuine 
Scotch Lamb’s Wool Shirts and 
Pants, 


HEAVY RAW SILK Undervests 
and Drawers for Ladies,Gentlemen, 
and Children. 


HOSIERY—Spun Silk, Fleece- 
lined Silk, Camel’s Hair, Lamb's 
Wool, Cashmere, and Merino Hose, 


BLANKETS of the very best 
makes, Comfortables and Quilts. 
Fancy Styles Russian Lounge 
Blankets. Popular brands white 
and colored plain and fancy Flan- 
nels. Eider and Arctic Down Silk 
Quilts and Pillows. 


Broadovay Ao rok st. 














EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


pest TEACHERS, and'roneian, 


ee oe ae caaraen 





School Property rented and sold. 
Bchool and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 East 14th 8t., N. Y 
FEW BOYS taken and ‘or coll 
A under my personal cupervision. Highest refer. 


ences given when anes 
ALLAN M. TH, B. A., Binghamton, N. Y. 








BE eee AND FRENCH ecHoe 
K BOARDING AND DAY P PILS, 

No. 1,7 reen Strect. F Pysedel hia 
Not's tauhionsble school. to help iris to 
Convene Gasunene Giaiete” a at bappy y, inte nt 
women. Fost Greduate Courses VG For 
circulars the Pri LMI BOYER. 


FRED'K ¢. ROBERTSON, 


OCTOBER 1. 
ORATORY. {22iesscn'street, boston” 


Mba YotNe Lapras AND ct DUinLDREN, 
ma Td, Sent Ly ghow Tee u Bt 
‘iseebe Bee September 30, 














. M. WILKIN 
M*™* GcHOoL FOR anus — 
Syracuse, N. 


‘umber limited. ‘school 
Wednesday, ber 15, 1886. Refers. to fer. 
Henry Ward Rev, Carroll Le Hoe. 
James B, Angell, Hon. Andrew D. W 





MM 8. B. MATHEWS’ Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 





ILLISTINE HALL.—A Home 
Young Ladies. Address Misses 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 


School for 





Oberlin ae eee 


religious influences studies 4 students 
inst year. naemoee: Gent tree by Mr. JB. T. Manau, 





at ooepe or ey ew aa tes the Col- 
OBERLIN CONSERY. 


geet eee Oberlin. 


. F. B. Ricx, Director. 














